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PREFACE. 


The  suggestion  which  was  made  to  mark  our 
Fortieth  Year  by  printing  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
The  Denstonian  was  attractive.  But  it  proved  very 
difficult  to  carry  out.  On  the  one  hand  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  point  in  reprinting  all  the  various 
‘  literary  ’  articles  which  have  appeared,  and  on  the 
other  it  was  not  possible  to  aim  at  producing  a  complete 
history  of  the  School,  as  told  in  the  School  Magazine, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  habit  which  obtained  for 
many  years  of  reprinting  newspaper  notices  of  events 
instead  of  giving  independent  and  original  accounts. 
The  present  volume  is  therefore  a  compromise  and  will 
probably  satisfy  nobody.  The  greater  portion  is 
directly  (and,  as  a  rule,  without  alteration  or  correction) 
reprinted  from,  and  most  of  the  rest  is  based  on, 
The  Denstonian.  Some  is  ‘  original.’  Of  this,  that 
which  the  rev.  D.  Edwardes  has,  with  characteristic 
kindness,  allowed  me  to  extract  from  his  MS.  Remin¬ 
iscences  is  of  unique  interest.  I  should  like  to  have 
reprinted  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  but  this  would  have 
been  hardly  fair,  for  the  reading  of  it  has  shown  me 
that  some  day,  when  the  Reminiscences  are  printed  in 
full,  there  will  be  published  a  volume  of  rare  interest 
and  pleasure.  I  have  selected  minor  “  gossip,”  as  more 
in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  present  Collection,  all 
of  which  is  such  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  special  and 
intimate  interest  to  Denstonians.  For  others  it  does 
not  expect  to  have  many  attractions  :  for  Denstonians 
it  has  been  compiled,  to  them  it  is  offered,  and  from 
them  forbearance  is  asked. 


F.  A.  H. 


CARMEN  DENSTONENSE. 


Written  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Street  (1883) ;  Composed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harrison . 


Scilicet  parva  gcnerosa  quercus 
Stirpe  se  tollit  tenuique  ab  ortu 
Magna  mox  quaerens  petit  ampliores 
Tendere  ramos. 


Mox  et  in  campo,  quotiens  vacare 
Fas  erit  libris  operaque  doctae 
Palladis,  iusto  recreare  corpus 
Fessa  iuventus 


Sic  pari  fato  Domus  haec,  precamur, 
Altior  surgens,  meliora  quaerens, 
Rite  dum  Edit  Domino,  per  omnes 
Floreat  annos. 

*Hic  bonis  se  det  studiis  iuventus, 
Quidquid  est  pulchrum  cupiens,  hon- 
estis 

Nec  minus  quaerat  studiis  honestos 
Iungere  mores. 


Gaudeat  ludo— neque  cesset  ullus 
Pro  Domo  niti ;  meritamque  palmam 
Dum  sibi  quaent,  Domui  referre 

Quaerat  honorem. 

*Ingruant  quamvis  tenebrae  et  Penates 
Paullulum  nostros  premat  atra  nubes, 
Mox  renascentis  radii  fugabunt 
Nubila  solis  : 


Haec  tides  nobis  ;  dubitare  tali 
De  Domo  non  fas  ;  Domus  haec  manebit 
Adsit  hlc  nobis  modo  Trinitatis 
Gratia  Sanctae. 


DENSTONE,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  Edwardes. 

(. April  and  July.  1898). 

We  begin  to  get  interested  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Denstone  as  far  back  as  240,000  years  ago.  About 
that  time  the  land  which  joined  England  to  Greenland 
and  Greenland  to  America  sank  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
mingled  with  the  Atlantic.  Just  as  you  find  when  you 
pour  more  cold  water  than  you  intended  into  your 
warm  bath,  England  found  the  Atlantic  inconveniently 
cold,  and  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for  the  space 
of  150,000  years.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  period  of 
sleep — perhaps  I  should  have  said  hard  work — under 
the  enormous  glacier,  this  beautiful  country  around  us 
would  have  been  a  thoroughly  uninteresting  spot. 
The  gradual  melting  of  the  glacier  scooped  out  the 
valleys  of  the  Dove  and  the  Churnet,  and  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  these  rivers  dinted  the  lower  hills  and  hillocks 
of  the  districts. 

If  any  one  should  grudge  Nature  so  many  thousands 
of  years  for  this  exquisite  piece  of  carving,  let  him  go 
up  to  the  top  of  Weaver,  Hollington  Hill,  or  Wind}7 
Arbour  on  a  clear  fine  day,  and  he  will  wonder  how  it 
was  done  in  the  time. 

Where  the  south  winds  were  during  all  this  time 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  they  began  to  prevail  some 
90,000  years  ago,  and  the  glacier  had  gradually  to  quit 
the  country.  When  the  temperature  was  restored,  the 
south  winds  kept  blowing  before  them  the  seeds  of 
trees,  and  of  herbs,  and  of  grasses,  and  these  in  their 
turn,  when  they  grew,  attracted  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  beast  of  the  forest,  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things. 
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The  Mediterranean  had  not  then  formed  itself  into  a 
barrier  between  Europe  and  Africa,  so  that  there  was 
a  highway  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North 
Cape  as  far  as  the  glacier  had  melted. 

Now,  having  clothed  our  hills  and  valleys  with 
trees  and  grasses,  and  buttercups,  and  furnished  them 
with  cattle  and  elephants,  and  wolves,  and  reptiles,  we 
eagerly  ask  “  When  did  man  appear  ?  ”  There  are 
two,  and  a  great  many  more,  hypotheses  how  the 
Aborigines  of  this  Island  found  themselves  here  for  the 
first  time.  They  might  have  come  over  the  isthmus 
which  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover  at  not  a  very  remote 
period  ;  or,  they  might  have  come,  like  the  seeds, 
before  the  south  wind,  with  the  additional  help  of  a 
boat,  from  France  or  Spain  and  landed  in  Britain  on 
the  south  or  west  coast. 

Whenever  and  however  they  came,  and  wherever 
they  landed,  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  generation 
of  settlers  reached  Denstone,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  intersection  of  the  two  straight  lines  joining 
Portsmouth  to  Carlisle,  and  Aberystwyth  to  Great 
Grimsby.  Anybody  coming  out  of  the  sea  could  not 
under  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature  gravitate  at  once  to 
this  midland  centre.  Whether  the  first  comers  landed 
in  Kent,  in  Cornwall,  or  in  Wales,  no  conceivable  line 
of  least  resistance  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
country  would  admit  of  migration  into  north  east 
Staffordshire  until  they  had  quarrels  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  In  all  quarrels  the  weakest  has  to  go  to  the 
wall,  and  in  tribal  quarrels  the  weakest  has  to  go  over 
the  wall,  whether  it  is  a  river,  a  hill,  a  bog,  or  a  forest. 

But  we  left  our  history  at  a  very  remote  period. 
We  made  the  country  ready  for  man,  and  we  can  let 
him  have  nearly  100,000  years  to  walk  from  Dover  to 
Denstone.  The  Romans  are  the  first  to  mention  this 
district  as  the  habitation  of  man.  They  tell  us  that  the 
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Cornavii  lived  here,  and  we  can  take  their  word  for  it, 
as  they  were  not  strangers  to  this  country.  Their 
Ryknield  Way  and  Watling  Street  crossed  at  Lichfield, 
and  their  Via  Devana,  between  Chester  and  Leicester, 
must  have  passed  not  very  far  from  the  place  we  live  in. 

The  Cornavii  were  Celts  and  we  may  suppose  that 
they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  They 
left  deep  marks  of  their  possession,  and  probably  their 
blood  flows  still  in  the  veins  of  many  of  our  neighbours. 

By  the  bye,  as  an  important  scientific  fact,  there 
is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  sometimes  seen  carrying  his 
milking  cans  across  the  playground,  who  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  ancient  Silures  said  to  have  been  the  first 
inhabitants  of  this  Island  before  the  Celts  arrived. 
But  the  Silures  left  no  other  trace  of  having  ever  held 
Denstone  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  insignificant  proportion  of  the  perman¬ 
ent  language  of  the  country  is  still  Celtic.  The  Dove, 
the  Churnet,  and  Tean  are  all  Celtic  names.  So  are 
Rudyard  and  Uttoxeter,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
farm-houses  and  even  fields  in  the  district.  These 
Celts  seem  to  have  been  a  peacefully  disposed  people  : 
all  the  camps  and  fortifications  in  the  district  are 
Roman  and  not  Celtic. 

But  the  Romans  themselves  evidently  enjoyed 
peace  here,  and  followed  peaceful  occupations.  The 
quantity  of  Roman  pottery  that  has  been  dug  up  at 
Rocester,  at  Uttoxeter,  and  Stramshall  would  imply 
that  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Minton  Campbell  of  the  day  lived  here  then  as  now. 
Oliver’s  Mound  and  Oliver’s  Green  have  also  yielded 
Roman  pottery,  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Latin 
was  not  better  known  at  Denstone  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  than  at  the  present  day. 

Just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  withdrawn, 
400  a.d.,  the  Piets  and  Scots,  having  followed  down 
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along  the  side  of  the  Pennine  Range;  committed  great 
ravages  in  this  district.  A  field  near  Rocester  was  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  battle.  It  was  left  covered  with 
human  bodies,  and  to  this  day  human  bones  are 
mingled  with  the  soil,  and  are  ever  turning  up  before 
the  plough. 

After  this  came  the  Saxons  ;  not  the  cut-throats 
they  are  often  represented  to  be,  nor  was  the  Celt  a 
kind  of  Tasmanian  demon,  who  would  fight  against  any 
odds.  There  was  probably  a  battle  to  decide  who  was 
to  be  master  ;  but  when  this  was  over  the  Saxon,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Celt  agreed  to  settle  down  together, 
and  the  weakest  naturally  pledging  himself  to  do  some 
service  for  the  strongest.  Because  the  language  which 
ultimately  prevailed  happens  to  be  that  of  the  Saxons, 
there  is  often  an  idea  that  these  Saxons  butchered 
outright  everybody  that  came  in  their  way.  But  there 
are  no  facts,  at  least  in  the  Midlands  or  Mercia,  to 
support  this  hypothesis.  Some  language  must  survive 
the  others,  as  there  would  be  no  manner  of  object  in 
keeping  alive  all  three,  that  of  the  Saxon,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Celt.  Put  three  men  to  work  together  for  20 
years,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  Englishman, 
they  would  not  mix  up  their  languages,  but  all  three 
would  decide  to  adopt  one  of  the  three  languages.  If 
one  of  the  three  men  was  looked  up  to  by  the  other  two 
they  might  adopt  his  language,  or  they  might  agree  to 
learn  the  easiest  of  the  three,  or  if  one  of  them  was  much 
more  stupid  than  the  other  two,  they  might,  out  of 
consideration  for  his  stupidity,  agree  to  learn  his 
language.  The  first  of  these  hypotheses  probably 
decided  the  adoption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

But  there  are  numerous  traces  about  Denstone  of 
the  Saxons,  the  Celts,  the  Romans,  and  the  Danes 
living  side  by  side.  Take  for  instance,  the  names  of 
the  farmhouses  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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The  College  stands  on  the  old  farm  called  Moss  Moor, 
a  name  flatly  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
the  real  name  was  Maes  Mawr,  the  big  meadow  held  by 
a  Celtic  occupier.  Mr.  Woodward’s  farm  is  Smalley  or 
Small  Ley,  i.e.,  a  small  meadow  occupied  by  a  Saxon  ; 
the  next  farm  is  “  The  Nab,”  a  Danish  name.  Rocester 
is  Roman,  Alton  is  either  Roman  or  Celtic.  Strange 
enough  the  early  Saxon  left  fewer  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time  than  either  of  his  two  predecessors. 
Still,  we  must  regard  as  Saxons  for  the  most  part  those 
stubborn  Mercians  who  were  the  last  to  resist  Christiani¬ 
ty  and  the  most  resolute  in  maintaining  it  once  it  was 
adopted. 

If  there  was  a  distinctly  Saxon  period  for  Denstone 
it  was  between  600  and  900  a.d.  Yet  S.  Chad  is  the 
only  man  of  note  who  belongs  to  this  period,  and  he 
was  a  Northumbrian  Celt.  Possibly  some  of  the 
inhabitants  may  have  joined  Penda  and  Offa  in  their 
terrible  struggles  with  Wessex  and  Northumbria,  but 
as  a  rule  their  peaceful  occupations  were  but  seldom 
disturbed.  The  Mercians  were  not  quarrelsome,  but 
being  in  a  quarrel,  they  did  bear  themselves  that  the 
opposer  had  to  beware  of  them.  There  was  no  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  the  original  inhabitants  on  the  part  of 
the  Mercian  Saxons.  They  lived  together  on  friendly 
terms  and  whenever  there  was  fighting  to  do  we  find 
the  Mercians  and  the  Celts  generally  on  the  samo  side. 
It  is  true,  towards  the  latter  part  of  Offa’s  reign  the 
Welsh  Celts  became  extremely  troublesome,  but  even 
then  he  showed  more  humanity  towards  them  than  he 
could  often  spare  towards  his  Teutonic  neighbours. 
After  defeating  them  at  Rhuddlan,  he  built  a  huge  dyke 
and  told  them  that  on  the  further  side  of  that  they 
might  play  any  pranks  they  liked,  but  that  they  would 
come  over  it  only  at  their  peril. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  possibility  that  S.  Chad 
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visited  Denstone.  It  is  within  a  walk  of  Lichfield,  and 
he  was  a  great  walker.  The  Archbishop  wanted  him  to 
ride,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  except  once  when  the 
Archbishop  sent  for  a  horse,  took  S.  Chad  by  the  collar 
and  flung  him  across  the  beast.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
visited  all  the  towns  and  villages  and  country  cottages 
and  hamlets  in  his  diocese.  Again,  there  are  numerous 
anecdotes  to  prove  that  the  Bishop  had  a  marvellous 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the  future, 
which  brings  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he 
might  have  taken  a  walk  to  Maes  Mawr  to  see  the  site 
of  a  college  which  some  day  would  be  built  and  called 
after  his  name,  S.  Chad’s  College.  And  there  would  be 
nothing  incongruous  in  supposing  that  he  blessed  the 
spot  at  the  time.  S.  Chad  was  famous  for  his  simplicity 
modesty,  and  integrity.  Denstone  Boys  at  this  day, 
whatever  their  faults  may  be,  self-assertion,  bragga¬ 
docio,  and  double-dealing,  are  not  conspicuous  amongst 
them.  If  we  owe  this  to  the  blessing  of  S.  Chad  we  owe 
him  a  great  deal. 

Burial  places  of  ancient  type  have  been  discovered 
at  Uttoxeter,  Doveridge,  Rocester,  Barrow  Hill,  Loxley, 
and  Tean  ;  deer’s  antlers  in  the  post-tertiary  accumu¬ 
lation  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  a  brass  spearhead  as  well  as  Roman 
coins  at  Rocester.  These  have  all  their  tales  to  tell, 
but  I  must  pass  them  over. 

In  716  there  was  a  battle  at  Bonebury  between  Ina 
of  Wessex  and  Coelred  of  Mercia.  On  the  site  of  this 
battle  was  afterwards  Alton  Towers  built.  The  history 
of  the  battle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
legend  ;  the  combatants  on  one  side  were  all  killed, 
and  no  one  was  hurt  on  the  other. 

About  800  there  was  another  battle  at  Checkley, 
in  which  some  of  the  Denstonites  of  the  day  doubtless 
took  part.  In  this  battle  it  is  said  that  three  Bishops 
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fell  and  three  huge  stones  were  erected  to  their  memory. 
There  was  also  at  Checkley  in  Offa’s  time  a  very  noisy 
meeting  about  the  division  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria. 
In  the  account  of  this  meeting  “  Cheadle  ”  is  called 
“  Chad.” 

In  the  8th  century  there  originated  a  custom  of 
dressing  wells,  which  has  been  retained  almost  solely 
by  our  neighbours  at  Tissington.  When  travelling 
was  difficult  and  no  houses  of  refreshment  available, 
wayside  wells  were  of  great  importance  and  convenience 
so  that  the  fatigued  wayfarer  might  refresh  himself. 

In  828  the  first  church  at  Uttoxeter  was  built. 

We  have  brought  our  history  down  within  almost 
1000  years  of  the  present  date,  and  if  we  now  looked 
towards  the  German  Ocean  we  should  see  innumerable 
herds  of  Danes  sailing  up  the  Humber  in  their  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  The  greater  part  of  them  keep  on  the 
direct  course  up  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  and  settle  in 
Northumbria  ;  but  a  considerable  number  turn  to  the 
left  and  sail  up  the  Trent.  Some  of  these  dropped  off 
to  take  at  their  pleasure  and  inhabit  to  their  comfort 
Lincoln,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
The  others  pursued  their  course  up  the  Trent  until  they 
came  to  Newton  Solney  some  little  distance  below 
Burton-on-Trent.  Here  a  detachment  sailed  up  the 
Dove  until  they  came  to  Rocester  :  out  of  this 
diminished  fleet  a  boat  or  two  turned  up  the  Churnet 
until  they  came  to  Quixhill  Bridge,  when  the  river 
became  so  shallow  that  they  could  proceed  no  further, 
and  here  they  landed.  It  was  as  pleasant  a  spot  as  any 
they  had  seen  since  they  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  they  built  what  in  those  days  was  called 
a  town.  The  peaceful  natives  called,  it  the  Danes- 
town  and  the  new  comers  acquiesced.  Thus  Denstone 
was  founded  and  named,  and  there  it  stands  to  this  day 
to  witness  if  I  lie.  Might  we  not  conjecture  that  the 
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name  of  the  Chief  of  this  band  was  Quick.  Quick  is  a 
Danish  or  a  Scandinavian  name,  and  Quick’s  Hill  to 
this  day  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boats  were 
stopped  by  the  ford. 

Out  of  the  enormous  original  Danish  fleet,  a  boat 
here  and  there  was  found  detached  from  the  rest, 
sometimes  blown  away  by  the  wind  and  sometimes  with 
a  view  of  doing  some  private  plunder  on  its  own  account. 
One  of  these  landed  on  the  Coast  of  Norfolk.  The 
marauders  were  taken  captive  by  the  men  of  S.  Ed¬ 
mund,  who  then  reigned  in  East  Anglia.  One  day 
when  the  King  was  out  hunting  the  Danes  were  put  to 
death  by  the  people.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Northum¬ 
brian  Danes  hear  of  it  than  they  cahie  down  in  hordes 
to  avenge  the  deed  and  bitterly  did  good  S.  Edmund 
pay  penance  for  the  rashness  of  his  men.  The  leader 
of  these  hordes  is  sometimes  called  Hincmar,  and 
sometimes  Iuvar. 

The  object  of  this  digression  is  to  help  us  to  this 
proper  name  as  a  Danish  name.  The  first  written 
record  of  our  Danes-town  is  in  the  “  Domesday  Book.” 
There  it  is  spelt  exactly  as  we  have  it  except  that  there 
is  a  second  e  after  the  first  n,  “  Denestone.”  In  1085 
it  belonged  to  William  the  Conqueror.  It  had  land  for 
two  ploughs  and  before  the  Norman  Conquest  it  be¬ 
longed  to  Iuvar  the  Dane.  If  this  Iuvar  was  any 
relation  to  his  namesake,  who  some  200  years  before 
had  caused  S.  Edmund  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  to  be 
riddled  with  arrows,  we  shall  forgive  King  William  for 
depriving  him  of  his  property,  which  consisted  of 
Denstone  and  Elvetone  or  Alton. 

Denstone  does  not  go  out  of  sight  altogether  even 
during  the  dark  ages.  There  are  Chronicles  of  Croxden, 
of  Uttoxeter,  and  of  Burton  ;  histories  of  Alton,  of 
Rocester,  and  of  Tutbury.  In  a.d.  1140  a  Monastery 
was  built  at  Rocester,  and  36  years  later  another  at 
Croxden. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  battles  at  Rocester,  at 
Alton,  and  at  Checkley,  the  Denstone  folks  were 
probably  never  engaged  very  much  in  fighting.  They 
passed  from  the  King  to  the  Verduns  and  Furnivalls  of 
Alton,  and  just  escaped  the  more  warlike  Ferrars  to 
whom  Uttoxeter  belonged.  In  1071  Edwin,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  took  up  arms  against  the  Conqueror,  who  had 
deprived  him  of  Uttoxeter.  William  came  in  person  to 
see  about  it  and  handed  over  Uttoxeter  to  Henry  de 
Ferrars. 

About  this  period  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  was  the  care  and  cure  of  swine.  We  frequently 
meet  with  Wills  where  a  man  left  1,000  swine  to  his 
wife.  A  gentleman  of  Staffordshire  leaves  200  swine 
and  a  hide  of  land  (120  acres)  to  his  relations,  and  200 
to  two  priests  in  equal  proportion  for  the  good  of  his 
soul. 

During  the  13th  century  the  Denstone  district 
manufactured  but  little  history.  Checkley  Church 
was  built  ;  and  William  de  Ferrars  granted  a  charter 
to  Uttoxeter,  which  he  calls  “the  town  of  Utoks,”  and 
amongst  the  witnesses  is  the'  name  of  Sir  Hugh  de 
Meynell,  who  later  on  was  retained  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  (Edward  IDs  duke)  to  serve  him  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

The  following  century  has  at  least  one  incident  of 
some  interest.  Not  very  many  years  ago,  by  agitating 
and  petitioning  the  County  magistrates,  we  succeeded 
in  closing  a  disreputable  little  public  house  on  the  left 
hand  after  you  pass  over  Quixhill  bridge.  Now  this 
little  drinking  shop  had  not  a  very  good  reputation  as 
far  back  as  1307.  From  here  Richard  de  Wallop  stole 
a  horse  of  Adam  de  Prestwood.  The  case  was  tried  at 
Leek,  and  the  jury  condemned  Wallop  to  be  hung. 
Wallop  belonged  to  Dorsetshire,  but  the  Vicar  of  Leek, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  out  of  humane  consideration,  and  not 
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out  of  any  sympathy  with  the  thief,  petitioned  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  his  behalf.  The  Bishop  issued 
a  commission  claiming  Richard  de  Wallop  as  a  clerk 
and  a  member  of  the  clergy.  He  was  removed  to  the 
Bishop’s  gaol  but  saved  his  neck. 

If  you  want  to  draw  some  of  the  old  hands  in  this 
neighbourhood  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  you  can 
touch  with  so  much  success  as  poaching.  They  never 
forget  the  excitement  of  the  many  narrow  escapes  of 
their  younger  days  ;  but  here  is  a  story  of  a  man  who 
was  caught  in  olden  days  when  law  was  not  always 
without  delay.  At  the  pleas  of  the  forest  in  1286  a 
presentment  was  made  by  John  Fitz  Philip  that  Philip 
le  Barington,  of  Creighton,  near  Uttoxeter,  and  others, 
had  come  into  the  forest  of  Kinver,  in  Staffordshire,  on 
the  Sunday  after  S.  Hilary,  with  greyhounds  and  bows 
and  arrows,  had  killed  a  hind  and  carried  it  to  the  house 
of  Adam  de  Chetwynd.  Philip  was  committed  to 
prison  till  the  case  could  be  heard  by  the  freeholders 
(the  swan-mote)  and  the  final  sentence  had  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  judges  came  round,  which  took  place  14 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  fined  40/-. 

In  Edward  IV’s.  time  Needwood  became  Royal 
Forest,  and  a  royal  old  time  some  of  the  foresters  had 
of  it.  In  Henry  VI IPs.  time  the  keeper  of  the  Uttoxe¬ 
ter  ward  managed  to  cut  down  and  sell  in  one  year  841 
loads  of  timber.  Elizabeth  wisely  disafforested 
Uttoxeter. 

Many  have  wondered  how  it  came  about  that  an 
entire  stranger  like  Mr.  Foljambe  of  York  should  give 
us  such  valuable  paintings  as  the  eight  pictures  which 
hang  in  the  Hall.  Mr.  Foljambe’s  ancestors  lived  not 
very  far  from  the  borders  of  Denstone.  In  1524  an 
altar  tomb  was  erected  in  Checkley  Church  to  Godfrey 
Folj  ambe. 

The  annals  of  Croxden  Abbey  keep  us  in  touch 
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with  Denstone  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1374. 
In|the  last  year  but  one  of  these  annals  a  kind  of 
hurricane  ( yentus  tempestuosa  et  valida )  swept  over  this 
hill,  blew  down  all  the  apple  trees,  and  thirty  oaks. 
It  was  followed  by  an  enormous  Hood  (magnum  diluvium') 
which  destroyed  everything  in  the  valley  of  the  Chur- 
net,  hay,  vegetables  and  grass.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  between  the  year  1176  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  we  belonged  to  Croxden  Abbey.  The  old 
monk  calls  Denstone  our  land  “  territorium  nostrum  ” 
and  a  spot  on  Stub  wood  “  quod  est  inter  territorium 
nostrum  et  territorium  de  Raucestre.”  Still,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  Abbot  of  Croxden  paid  for  this 
territory  £4  10s.  a  year  to  the  Chetwynds  of  Ingestre, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  We  should  naturally 
expect  that  the  Verduns  of  Alton,  the  founders  of 
Croxden  Abbey,  might  retain  some  hold  on  the  land, 
and  we  do  find  that  in  the  30th  year  of  Edward  III. 
(I357)>  a  charter  of  Thomas  de  Verdon  was  granted  at 
Denstone.  We  might  probably  infer  that  Denstone 
was  the  seat  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Verdons  of 
Alton  Castle,  who  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Chetwynds,  and  that  to  one  of  the  Misses  Verdon  who 
so  married  was  given  in  perpetuity  £4  10s.  from  this 
estate  as  her  dowry. 

About  the  year  1500  we  find  here  a  family  of 
Madeleys,  and,  at  any  rate  after  the  dissolution  of 
Croxden,  Denstone  belonged  to  them.  They  appear  to 
have  had  a  somewhat  chequered  history  judging  from 
the  anecdotes  told  of  them  during  the  three  centuries 
they  tarried  at  Denstone. 

In  1555  Thomas  Chetwynd  of  Ingestre  left  a  yoke 
of  oxen  to  his  brother  Antony,  who,  in  the  same  year, 
the  story  goes,  undeterred  by  the  low  condition  of 
agriculture,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  took  to  himself  a  wife  at  fifty-four 
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years  of  age.  He  lived  at  Rugge,  and  his  son  Thomas 
Chetwynd  of  Denstone,  as  he  is  called  in  right  of  his 
wife,  married  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Madeley  of  Denstone.  These  Chetwynds  of  Denstone 
crop  up  again  occasionally.  In  1663  they  set  up  a 
separate  claim  for  themselves  at  the  heralds’  visitation, 
and  at  the  Restoration  William  Chetwynd  had  a  deer 
park  a  little  to  the  north  of  Denstone.  But  whilst 
Thomas  Chetwynd,  whose  father  had  been  left  with 
only  two  cows,  was  apparently  flourishing,  his  father- 
in-law  must  have  gone  down  in  the  world,  for  in  1583 
on  August  8th,  we  find  that  for  the  Hundred  of  Tot- 
manslow,  a  visitation  was  made  at  Uttoxeter  by 
Richard  Glover,  the  herald,  and  many  who  beforetime 
had  called  themselves  gentlemen  were  disclaimed,  and 
amongst  them  was  Thomas  Madeley  of  Denstone. 
Still  Erdeswicke  in  his  survey  of  Staffordshire  some  20 
years  after  this  calls  Denstone  “  a  pretty  seat  of  a 
gentleman’s  house.” 

The  incidents  of  the  16th  century  are  pretty 
numerous.  In  1575  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
Uttoxeter  along  the  Old  Footway  to  Stafford.  Eliza¬ 
beth  after  that  journey  from  London  to  Chester  in  a 
waggon  without  springs  is  said  to  have  described  the 
effects  of  the  jerks  in  language  which  19th  century 
politeness  forbids  us  to  repeat.  I  fully  expect  that  the 
road  from  Uttoxeter  to  Stafford  contributed  its  full 
share  of  the  unpleasant  sensation  which  lasted  so  long 
in  the  bones  of  the  brave  Queen.  This  road  was 
proverbially  bad,  and  even  200  years  afterwards  it  was 
described  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  as  “  very  steep 
and  founderous,  dangerous  to  horses  and  nearly  im¬ 
passable  for  carriages,  without  a  bridge  over  either  the 
Trent  or  the  Blythe.”  But  it  is  some  comfort  to  feel 
that  in  1600  there  was  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Dove  at 
Uttoxeter  which  was  then  spoken  of  as  having  been 
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“  at  all  time  whereol  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the 
contrary  supported  by  the  people  of  Uttoxeter.”  This 
would  almost  imply  that  in  early  days  we  virtually 
belonged  rather  to  Derbyshire  than  to  Staffordshire. 
Indeed  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  of  this  bridge.  We  have  seen  that  the  name 
of  Meynell  was  conspicuous  here  in  Norman  time. 
After  that  the  family  crossed  the  Dove  to  Derbyshire, 
and  we  thank  our  stars  that  at  least  one  of  them  has 
recrossed  it,  and  has  done  for  Denstone  more  than  all 
the  Iuvars,  the  Conquerors,  the  Verdons,  the  Chetwynds 
and  the  Madeleys,  put  together. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Hurt  family 
lived  at  Uttoxeter,  and  had  landed  property  in  this 
district.  They  also  crossed  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
Dove  and  established  themselves  in  Derbyshire,  but  by 
this  time  a  branch  of  this  family  again  has  recrossed, 
and  are  amongst  our  most  pleasant  neighbours. 

In  the  same  century  that  Henry  dismantled 
Croxden,  Mary  burnt  a  Protestant  neighbour,  Thomas 
Flier  of  Uttoxeter,  and  Elizabeth  was  on  view  on  her 
way  to  Chester.  The  founding  of  the  Uttoxeter 
Grammar  School  should  also  be  mentioned,  although 
Denstone  is  just  outside  the  three  miles  radius  in  which 
the  School  was  to  be  free.  It  was  founded  in  1558  by 
Thomas  Alleyne.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  give  two 
or  three  of  the  quaint  rules  by  which  that  excellent 
institution  was  to  be  guided.  Mr.  Alleyne  addresses 
the  boys  “  My  dearly  beloved  brethren  whom  I  love  as 
tenderly  as  myself,  I  desire  and  charge  you  upon  pain 
of  punishment  to  observe  and  keep  my  orders.” 

“  At  5  o’clock  before  you  depart  out  of  the  School 
you  shall  say  the  51st  Psalm,  giving  thanks  for  your 
founder,”  and  you  shall  be  birched  if  you  don’t. 

“  I  will  that  my  scholars  shall  love  and  reverence 
my  schoolmaster,  and  gently  receive  punishment  of  him 
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for  their  faults  upon  pain  of  expulsion.” 

“  I  will  that  all  my  scholars  at  their  first  entrance 
into  my  school  shall  give  two  pence  a-piece  to  a  poor 
scholar  appointed  by  the  Master  to  keep  the  school 
clean  and  to  provide  rods.” 

Of  the  incidents  of  the  17th  century  which  inter¬ 
ested  the  Denstonites  of  thejday,  many  are  recorded  of 
which  I  shall  only  mention  a  few. 

During  the  Civil  War  Denstone  saw  some  fighting 
and  the  Parliamentary  party  on  that  occasion  got  the 
worst  of  it.  Alton  and  Tutbury  Castles,  Wootton 
Lodge,  and  Burton,  were  garrisoned  for  Charles,  who 
passed  twice  through  Uttoxeter.  We  might  mention 
by  the  way  that  Uttoxeter  was  written  Vxeter.  It  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  but  it  was  a  loyal 
little  town  through  it  all.  It  only  paid  1/-  for  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Lord  Protector,  but  it  voted  a  crown  on 
the  proclamation  oi  Charles  the  Second.  However,  the 
time  when  it  reached  the  summit  of  its  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  was  on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  Bishops  in 
1688  when  the  popular  rejoicing  rose  to  the  tune  of  two 
guineas  at  the  Crown  Public  House. 

We  must  not  forget  that  during  that  century 
Gilbert  Sheldon  played  on  these  hills.  Early  in  the 
century  he  might  have  been  often  met  with  at  the  top 
of  Weavers  or  in  Alton  Gardens.  He  was  then  a  poor 
boy,  but  later  on  in  life  he  became  a  Fellow  and  Warden 
of  All  Souls,  Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Adviser  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  founder 
of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  that  University.  He 
died  in  1677. 

We  must  hurry  through  the  next  century,  and 
perhaps  the  only  events  that  we  should  so  very  much 
have  liked  to  see  were  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  stocks  at 
Uttoxeter  and  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  raid  stopped  at 


Ashbourne  and  Derby.  There  are  people  now  alive  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  spoke  in  the  days  of  their  youth 
to  old  folks  who  had  heard  Old  Nancy  Brown  of  Abbots 
Bromley  tell  how  she  had  received  a  shilling  from  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  way  from 
Stafford  via  Bromley  and  Uttoxeter  to  oppose  the 
Scots. 

Early  this  century  the  roads  were  bad,  and  pack- 
saddle  roads  were  mostly  used.  Coal  was  carried  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  this  neighbourhood  was  famous 
only  as  a  mule-breeding  country. 

Bull-baiting  was  a  favourite  sport  at  Uttoxeter, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  Denstone  omitted  in  a 
letter  dated  September,  1824,  and  written  by  a  man 
who  had  gone  to  see  this  pastime.  He  says,  “  We  got 
to  Uttoxeter  ....  vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  bringing 
in  their  contingents  of  blackguards  from  Bromley,  Tean, 
and  Land  End.”  But  cock-fights  on  Sundays  are  said 
to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Maes  Mawr,  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  College  stands. 

While  compiling  and  piling  these  notes,  I  had  one 
eye  fixed  all  the  time  on  the  year  1831,  the  year  which 
brought  the  family  of  Heywoods  to  Denstone,  and  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  golden  age  of  Denstone. 


A  Carpenter’s  Shop  has  been  opened  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  South 
Wing,  and  boys  may  obtain  the  privilege  of  working  there  and  receiving 
instruction  from  a  competent  teacher.  (1877.  p.  4). 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Refectory  Committee  has  decided  on 
supplying  string,  knives,  balls,  etc.,  in  the  School  Shop,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  entirely  to  eatables  as  formerly.  (1877,  p.  4). 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COFLEGE. 
(Mainly  compiled  from  Chapters  in  Denstone  History, 
A  Short  History  and  Description  of  Denstone  College, 
and  The  Denstonian  of  June  1909  and  July  1913). 

The  Corporation  of  S.  Nicolas  College  was  founded 
on  Lammas  Day,  August  1,  1848,  and  Lancing  (1848), 
Hurstpierpoint  (1849),  and  Ardingly  (1858)  were  all  in 
existence  before  Denstone.  The  work  of  Canon 
Woodard  was  observed  with  great  interest  by  some  of 
the  Churchmen  in  the  Midlands  and  the  possibility  of 
founding  a  Woodard  School  was  frequently  discussed 
by  them.  At  length,  on  All  Saints’  Day  (Nov.  1),  1866, 
a  sermon  preached  in  Denstone  Church  by  the  Priest  in 
charge,  the  Rev.  Henry  Meynell,  brought  home  to  Sir 
Percival  Heywood  so  strongly  the  thought  of  the 
fellowship  of  Saints  on  earth  with  those  in  Paradise 
that  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  with  God’s  help 
there  should  be  a  boys’  school  at  Denstone.  This  he 
himself  would  consider  as,  in  some  measure,  a  memorial 
of  his  boy,  Graham  Percival  Heywood,  whom  he  had 
lost  not  long  before.  The  son’s  portion  was  given  to 
help  to  build  the  School  and  Sir  Percival’ s  own  energies 
were  henceforth  directed  mainly  to  that  object. 

Sir  Percival’ s  own  account  in  his  “  Reminiscences  ” 
is  as  follows  :  “  Very  fortunately  I  had  bought,  a 

short  time  before,  Moss  Moor,  a  farm  of  50  acres  ; 
I  offered  it  as  a  site  for  a  College,  resolving  to  take  a 
considerable  share  in  the  cost  of  construction,  and  to 
dedicate  my  work  to  the  remembrance  of  our  child. 
IP  has  (been  one  of  the  great  interests  of  my  life  to 
watch  and  overlook  the  progress,  and  to  see  the  com¬ 
pletion  of,  S.  Chad’s.  Never  was  there  a  more  splendid 
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leader  in  a  noble  cause  than  was  Canon  Woodard  ; 
never  three  grander  men  to  take  up  in  close  accord  a 
great  work  than  were  George  Mackarness  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles),  Henry  Meynell,  and 
Ernest  Tower.  ...  I  spoke  very  frequently  in  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  cause,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
I  was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  many  of  the 
leading  Churchmen  of  our  day,  and  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen.  My  hold  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
has  been  thereby  strengthened,  and  my  sympathy  with 
the  different  classes  of  my  fellow-men  has  been  con¬ 
firmed.  I  always  had  a  love  of  architecture  and 
construction  ;  for  these  25  years  I  have  taken  intimate 
counsel  with  our  architect,  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  every 
detail  of  the  plans,  and  my  suggestions  have  always 
been  carefully  considered,  and  very  often  heartily 
accepted.”  In  1872  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Oliver, 
“If  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  Catholic 
Faith,  it  seems  to  me  that  before  all  things  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  not  only  do  so  ourselves,  but  help 
to  lead  others  to  do  so,  so  my  courage  does  not  in  the 
least  fail.  The  Faith,  too,  is  to  be  held  “  whole  and 
undefiled  ”  ;  I  have,  therefore,  no  mistrust  as  to  the 
ground  our  Society  has  taken  up.” 

The  day  when  the  first  visit  of  the  movers  was 
made  to  the  proposed  site  was  one  the  like  of  which 
many  Denstonians  have  known.  Snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  a  bitter  north-east  wind  blew  from  the 
Weaver  Hills.  The  fine  views  were  totally  concealed 
by  fog.  Moreover,  the  fields  were  cut  up  with  open 
drains  :  mud  and  melting  snow  were  everywhere.  To 
add  to  the  discomfort  the  party  had  to  scramble  over 
hedge  and  ditch  as  no  road  existed. 

Such  inconveniences  were  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  opposition  with  which  the  Scheme  was  met 
when  it  was  promulgated  at  public  meetings.  To 
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read  the  extraordinary  virulence  of  the  attacks  which 
were  made  on  men  of  undoubted  good-faith  and  trans¬ 
parent  honesty  is  to  excite  varied  feelings  :  amazement 
at  the  childish  petulence  of  the  cavillers,  compassion 
for  their  hopeless  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
wonderful  encouragement  from  a  realisation  of  the 
advance  which  has  been  made,  not  indeed  in  the 
direction  of  charity  and  tolerance,  but  in  the  general 
level  of  Churchmanship.  A  simple  announcement  of 
a  meeting  would  call  forth  a  flood  of  scurrilous  adver¬ 
tisements  and  pamphlets  with  highly-flavoured  warn¬ 
ings  against  a  “  great  Jesuit  Plot  to  contaminate  the 
Backbone  of  England  ”  set  forth  with  a  full  apparatus 
of  large  type  and  italics.  Titus  Oates  had  a  numerous 
progeny  in  those  days. 

Bishop  Lonsdale  actually  received  a  petition 
signed  by  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  single  town  in 
Staffordshire  praying  him  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  us.  His  answer  was  given  at  a  crowded  meeting 
at  Stafford.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  Dr.  Lowe,  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  the  Bishop  of 
Labuan,  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  Mr.  A.  A.  Flint  and 
others  spoke,  and  a  breeze  was  raised  by  some  excited 
fanatics  who  had  been  busily  engaged  in  distributing 
defamatory  handbills  at  the  doors.  The  Sentinel,  fair 
even  in  those  times  of  bitterness,  says,  in  its  report  of 
the  meeting,  “  These  circulars  and  handbills  had  one 
effect,  that  of  rousing  the  people  of  Stafford  from  their 
normal  lethargy,  and  the  Crown  Court  was  almost  as 
full  as  when  a  murder  trial  has  been  on  ”  (!)  Bishop 
Lonsdale  having  already  spoken  warmly  in  support  of 
Denstone,  opposition  only  made  him  speak  more 
warmly  still.  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  religious  attitude,  shall  we 
say,  of  the  School  was  precisely  that  of  himself,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  us  through  evil  report 
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and  good  ;  and,  as  the  Sentinel  reports,  “  when,  one 
by  one,  the  accusations  were  declared  to  be  baseless, 
the  little  excitement  subsided  and  the  friends  of  the 
movement  were  left  to  talk  about  their  scheme  in 
peace.” 

The  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  Oct.  19th,  1867. 
The  date  is  historic,  for  after  the  meeting  the  Bishop 
returned  home,  wrote  some  letters,  and  was  late  for 
dinner.  The  meal  had  hardly  begun  when  he  retired 
from  the  table,  feeling  unwell,  and  sat  down.  Before  a 
doctor  could  arrive  he  had  died. 

His  active  support  had  been  a  constant  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  were  labouring  to  found  the  College  ; 
and  the  pathetic  circumstances  of  his  death,  with  words 
of  championship  of  us  almost  on  his  lips,  made  them 
determine  that  the  portion  of  the  College  then  being 
built  should  bear  the  name  of  the  Lonsdale  Quadrangle 
and  should  have  the  good  bishop’s  statue  over  its  gate. 

But  what  of  his  successor  ?  What  line  would  he 
take  ?  Would  he  actively  oppose,  or  at  any  rate  stand 
aside,  which  would  be  nearly  as  bad  ?  Would  he  incur 
the  risk  of  unpopularity  on  the  threshold  of  his  episco¬ 
pate  by  supporting  a  scheme  which  he  could  so  easily 
avoid  ?  It  was  a  real  crisis  in  our  history. 

The  new  Bishop  was  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  life-long  friend,  years  after¬ 
wards  applied  the  epithet  “  noble  ”  ;  and  those  who 
tried  to  force  him  into  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to 
Denstone  showed  that  they  little  knew  the  nature  of 
the  man.  All  his  instinct  was  in  support  of  “  the 
under  dog.”  Even  at  Eton  we  are  told  he  purposely 
took  the  bad  oar  in  his  boat  himself  ;  in  New  Zealand 
he  championed  the  cause  of  the  despised  Maories  in  a 
way  which  almost  endangered  his  popularity.  He 
quickly  gave  his  answer  to  those  who  “  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  say  that  they  thought  a  strong  feeling  of 
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opposition  would  be  excited  against  his  lordship  if  it 
were  known  he  was  a  supporter  of  Denstone  ” — this  at 
a  Clerical  Discussion  about  the  advisability  of  founding 
the  Diocesan  Conference  !  He  publicly  described  Mr. 
Woodard  (as  he  then  was)  as  “  one  of  the  most  candid 
and  straight-forward  men  I  have  ever  met.”  He  at 
once  became  “  Provisional  Visitor  ”  till  the  Statutes 
were  put  into  shape,  and  when  they  were  being  drawn 
up  he  himself  assisted  in  revising  them.  He  became 
one  of  our  staunchest  supporters.  He  said  he 
felt  he  had  solemnly  received  from  Bishop  Lonsdale 
as  a  precious  legacy  the  care  of  Denstone.  “  Though 
not  in  words  yet  certainly  in  fact  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death  he  bequeathed  to  me  the  charge  of  it.” 

With  untiring  zeal  and  undaunted  advocacy  the 
cause  was  urged  and  funds  collected,  and  at  length  on 
October  22,  1868,  the  Foundation  Stone  was  laid.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  (Trustee  till  his  death)  was  to 
have  performed  the  ceremony,  but  illness  prevented 
him,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Canon  Lonsdale.  The 
Staffordshire  Sentinel  begins  its  full  account  with  the 
wise  observation  :  “  The  ceremony  of  Thursday  at 
Denstone  was  a  great  fact.  So  much  had  been  said 
against  the  proposed  School  that,  despite  the  defence 
of  it,  with  almost  his  last  breath,  by  Bp.  Lonsdale, 
many  people  had  almost  been  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  scheme  would  be  vanquished  by  its  assailants. 
But  while  some  talked,  others  worked,  and  talk  against 
work  is  in  the  end  powerless.”  A  great  crowd  gathered, 
including  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Talbot,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope, 
J.  G.  Hubbard,  Archdeacon  Allen  (the  preacher),  the 
Deans  of  York  and  Clonfert,  Sir  Percival  and  Lady 
Heywood,  C.  M.  Campbell,  Henry  Tritton,  Oliver 
Heywood,  A.  F.  Dawson,  W.  Layton  Lowndes,  J.  W. 
Philips,  Rev.  E.  Sanderson,  (Headmaster  of  Lancing), 
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Dr.  Lowe,  Rev.  E.  Field,  Rev.  H.  Meynell,  Rev.  J. 
Peake,  Rev.  H.  Abud,  Rev.  J.  H.  lies,  S.  Keeling,  T. 
Keeling,  C.  J.  Blagg,  etc.  After  a  short  service  of 
intercession  in  Denstone  Church  a  move  was  made  to 
the  site.  There,  after  the  Nicene  Creed  had  been  sung 
to  Merbecke’s  setting,  the  Founder  called  upon  Canon 
Lonsdale  to  lay  the  Stone,  on  which  is  inscribed 

Ad  Sanctissimae  et  Individuae  Trinitatis  gloriam 

ET  IN  HONOREM  SANCTI  CEADDAE  CONFESSORIS 
OLIM  ECCLESIAE  LlCHFELDIENSIS  EPISCOPI 
HUIUS  COLLEGII 

A  SOCIETATE  BEATAE  MARIAE  VlRGINIS  ET  SANCTI  NlCOLAI 
MEDII  ORDINIS  CIVIUM  GRATIA  CONTITUTI 
LAPIDEM  PRIMARIUM  POSUIT 
PRINCEPS  NOBILISSIMUS 

Robertus  Arturus  Talbot  Gascoigne  Cecil 
Dominus  Marchio  Sarisburiensis 

REGIAE  MAJESTATI  A  SECRETIORIBUS 
PRAEPOSITO  ET  SOCIIS  SUPRADICTAE  COLLEGII  ASSISTENTIBUS 

REGNANTE  VICTORIA 

Georgio  Augusto  Selwyn  S.T.P.  Episcopo  Lichfeldiensi 

VlSITORE 

Nathanael  Woodard  A.M.  Fundatore  Praeposito 
A.S.  Mdccclxviii  die  Octobris  xxii 
Guilielmo  Slater  et  Richardo  Herberto  CarpenterArchitectis 

Luncheon  followed  in  a  large  marquee. 

The  North  Wing  of  the  Lonsdale  Quadrangle  and 
the  Great  Schoolroom  were  first  taken  in  hand,  and  by 
1872  the  latter  was  finished.  A  luncheon  was  given  to 
commemorate  its  completion,  and  Bishop  Selwyn,  with 
a  brilliant  collection  of  other  leaders  in  Church  and 
State,  such  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Earl  Nelson,  Bishops 
Wilberforce,  Wordsworth,  Durnford,  etc.,  came  and 
spoke.  “Iam  here,”  said  Bishop  Selwyn,  “  to  express 
in  a  formal  manner  on  this  public  occasion  exactly  the 
same  confidence  in  Canon  Woodard  and  his  plans  as  I 
have  always  felt  myself  and  as  was  always  felt  by  my 
predecessor.”  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Her  Royal 
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Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  visited  the  College  ; 
and  others  who  were  present  on  that  memorable  day, 
either  at  the  College  or  at  the  Garden  Party  which 
followed  at  Alton  Towers,  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Hopetoun, 
Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Earl  Nelson,  Lord  and  Lady 
Wrottesley,  Lord  Scarsdale,  the  Dean  (Duncombe)  of 
York,  Dean  Champneys,  Rev.  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer 
(afterwards  Bishopof  Shrewsbury),  C.  Bill,  Beresford 
Hope,  etc.,  besides  the  founders  of  the  College  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury  who  had  been  the  prime  mover.  Earl 
Granville  was  kept  away  by  a  Cabinet  Meeting  :  he 
wrote  saying  “  I  should  like  to  show  in  Staffordshire 
my  sense  of  the  great  object  Canon  Woodard  has  in 
view.” 

Next  year  the  buildings  were  able  to  be  dedicated. 
The  date  was  July  29,  1873. 

The  proceedings  are  recorded  at  length  in  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser.  It  describes  the  simple  cere¬ 
mony  sympathetically  and  in  detail,  and  the  whole 
account,  which  occupied  several  columns,  is  good. 
“This  ceremonial,  to  which  a  large  number  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Staffordshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  have  for  some  time  past  been 
looking  forward  with  interest,  took  place  on  Tuesday. 
The  weather  was  charming,  the  attendance  large  and 
influential,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowe,  the 
first  Provost,  was  installed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  thus  two  important  steps  were  taken 
towards  bringing  into  practical  working  order  the  great 
Middle  Class  School  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
many  excellent  men  have  devoted  time,  labour  and 
money  without  stint,  and  towards  the  completion  of 
which  they  have  worked  and  are  still  working  with 
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extraordinary  energy  and  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  third  time  it  has  been  our  duty  to  record  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  great  meeting  at  and  in  connection  with 
S.  Chad’s  College,  Denstone,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
attendance  has  borne  striking  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  felt  in  Canon  Woodard’s  scheme  for  promoting 
education.”  Then  follows  half  a  column  of  names. 
Thus  the  great  Staffordshire  paper  spoke,  typical  of  the 
welcome  which  Staffordshire  gave  us,  and  of  the  good 
feeling  which  has  always  existed  between  ourselves  and 
those  who  have  known  us  best.  How  different  from 
the  attitude  of  a  Protestant  Rag  which  strove  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  proceedings,  and  to 
vilify  our  friends  and  us.  Under  the  heading  of 
“  Denstone  Again  ”  it  asserts  “  the  general  absence  of 
all  persons  of  any  mark  in  the  diocese.” 

Our  own  journal  was  nearer  the  truth  when  it  said 
“  the  laity  were  in  no  ways  behind  the  clergy  ;  peers 
and  squires,  baronets  and  country  gentlemen,  bishops 
and  priests,  canons  and  curates,  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
vied  with  each  other  in  honouring  so  momentous  an 
occasion.  By  their  presence  and  support,  no  less  than 
their  patronage  and  subscriptions,  they  showed  how 
deep  was  the  interest  they  felt  in  so  important  an 
undertaking ;  nor  were  the  visitors  confined  to  this  or 
that  district,  they  came  from  far  away  counties  and 
from  distant  parishes.  Other  dioceses  than  Lichfield 
sent  their  representatives  :  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  part 
in  such  a  gathering.” 

The  hostile  Rag  evidently  smarted  under  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  had,  the  previous  week,  solemnly 
besought  “  the  Derby  and  Staffordshire  clergy  ”  not  to 
“  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  their 
flocks  as  to  sanction  the  inauguration  of  the  building  by 
their  presence and  it  prides  itself  on  having  published 
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what  it  calls  “a  criticism  and  exposure  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Woodard  Schools.”  Hence  its  notice  is  full  of 
querulous  carpings  and  puerile  criticisms,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  offended  by  the  crosses, 
“  the  surpliced  boys  carrying  divers  emblematic  de¬ 
vices  in  the  form  of  banners,”  the  name  “  Lonsdale 
Quadrangle  (what  desecration  of  a  good  man’s  name),” 
and  so  forth.  And  it  ends  on  the  charitable  note 
“  Beware  of  Denstone  is  the  advice  we  solemnly  press 
on  all  parents  and  guardians.” 

Alas  for  all  such  hopes  !.  The  day  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful.  Reverence  marked  the  religious 
services  and  enthusiasm  the  speeches. 

At  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  little  temporary 
chapel  (which  lasted  till  1887),  Bishop  Selwyn  was 
celebrant.  He  gave  the  College  his  benediction  in  the 
following  words  :  “  Bless  O  Lord  Almighty  this  School 
and  household,  that  here  may  dwell  health  and  chastity, 
vigour  of  body  and  of  mind,  with  all  spiritual  might, 
humility,  goodness,  and  meekness,  together  with  per¬ 
petual  thanksgiving  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ; 
and  grant  that  this  Thy  Blessing  may  abide  here  and  on 
them  that  shall  dwell  here,  now  and  for  ever.” 

At  half  past  eleven  the  Procession  was  formed.  It 
must  have  been  quite  imposing,  and  at  S.  Chad’s  Gate 
the  ranks  divided  to  allow  the  Bishops  to  pass  through, 
and  Sir  Percival  Hey  wood,  Bart.,  knocked  and  claimed 
admittance  for  the  visitor  and  the  others.  “  The 
Bishop  crossed  the  threshold  and  invoked  the  Divine 
Blessing  on  the  house.”  The  procession  then  peram¬ 
bulated  cloisters,  dormitories,  and  classrooms,  and  so 
reached  the  terrace.  Thence  it  crossed  the  Lonsdale 
Quadrangle  and  entered  the  chapel,  which  stood  where 
classrooms  H  and  I  are  now.  Dr.  Lowe  was  admitted 
Provost,  and  Veni  Creator  sung.  Te  Deum  followed, 
and  then  Bishop  Selwyn  preached  in  the  Quadrangle. 
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It  was  a  magnificent  Sermon  which  deserves  to  be 
printed  in  full.  In  its  eloquent  championship  of  all 
that  Denstone  holds  dear  it  is  ten  times  more  needed  in 
these  days  of  religious  loss.  After  describing  how 
“  the  neglect  of  religious  education  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  people  of  God  ”  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
solemnly  giving  his  warning  that  England  was  “  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  same  direction/’  he  raised  his  battle-cry  for 
definite  religion.  “We  have  conscience  clauses  ex¬ 
cluding  all  distinctive  teaching.  We  have  a  powerful 
league  clamouring  for  the  banishment  of  religion  from 
our  Schools.  We  have  the  Endowed  Schools  Com¬ 
mission  dissecting  out  of  Church  Schools  every  statute 
which  recognises  the  Church  of  Christ.  Are  we  to  sit 
still  and  see  all  Church  teaching  and  even  Christianity 
itself  banished  from  our  Schools  ?  ”  His  hope  was, 
that  “  Slighted  in  the  Senate,  banished  from  the  School, 
religion  will  be  cherished  still  in  the  home.  Our  work 
to-day  rests  on  the  belief  that  nothing  will  ever  cut  off 
our  sources  of  supply — We  are  sure  that  Hannah  is  but 
the  type  of  thousands  of  mothers  who  will  desire  to  give 
back  to  God  the  children  whom  God  has  given  to  them 
in  answer  to  their  prayers;  that  in  spite  of  the  decay  of 
religion  and  the  growth  of  secular  education,  many  a 
Lois  and  Eunice  will  teach  their  children  to  know  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  knowledge  which  is  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  Salvation  through  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  the  spring  which  will 
feed  our  reservoirs  :  we  trust  to  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  mothers’  prayers,  and  natural  affection  and 
spiritual  love  will  lead  the  mother  to  place  her  child 
under  the  guidance  of  the  man  of  God.  She  will  take 
her  child  to  the  School  where  true  religion  is  taught, 
and  will  say  “  This  is  the  child  for  which  I  have 
prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  that 
I  asked  of  Him  ;  therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  unto 
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the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the 
Lord.”  It  is  no  imaginary  picture,  but  a  sober  reality, 
that  a  School  like  this,  if  it  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  gather 
within  its  walls  hundreds  of  those  children  upon  whom 
parental  prayers  have  brought  down  the  firstfruits  of 
the  Spirit.  There  is  no  such  attraction  in  a  School  of 
secular  knowledge.  The  thought  of  the  worldly  parent 
will  be  an  immediate  return  for  the  cost  of  education. 
But  the  system  to  be  pursued  here  will  attract  those 
parents  who  desire  that  their  children  may  be  taught  of 
the  Lord  and  trained  up  for  immortality  and  heaven. 
There  is  no  other  system  of  preventive  discipline  which 
can  pierce  the  shades  of  night  and  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  But  the  revelation  from  God  to  Samuel  was 
completed  by  the  ministry  of  man.  So  all  children 
need  some  Eli  near  to  interpret  to  them  the  mysterious 
Voice  from  heaven  and  to  teach  them  how  to  answer. 
But  if  that  Voice  should  come  to  them  in  a  school  of 
merely  secular  learning,  while  they  are  sitting  under  a 
master  intent  only  on  secular  results,  what  hope  is  there 
that  the  message  from  heaven  will  be  interpreted 
aright  ?  That  precious  moment  in  the  child’s  life  will 
be  lost.  The  thrice-repeated  Voice  of  God  will  be 
heard  in  vain,  and  perhaps  heard  no  more  :  or  never 
again  until  half  a  life  may  have  been  wasted  in  worldli¬ 
ness  and  sin.  This  then  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
masters  here,  to  watch  over  the  season  when  the 
youthful  heart  will  be  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  God  only  knows  how  many  thousands 
of  our  children  have  fallen  away  from  God  for  want  of 
some  spiritual  teacher  at  their  side,  when  God  first 
revealed  Himself  to  them  by  His  Spirit  speaking  to 
their  hearts.  It  is  no  visionary  hope  that  many  who 
are  trained  here  will  grow  up  to  be  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Where  can  a  better  seed-plot  of  the  ministry  be  found 
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than  such  a  College  ?  And  will  not  others  go  forth 
from  this  place  to  carry  far  and  wide  the  practice  of 
domestic  holiness,  setting  up,  like  Abraham,  their  altar 
everywhere,  founding  everywhere  the  church  in  the 
house  ?  Is  not  this  an  object  worthy  of  our  aims,  our 
efforts,  and  our  prayers  ?  The  fate  of  our  nation  seems 
to  be  trembling  in  the  balance.  It  will  not  be  saved  by 
false  philosophy,  or  secular  education,  or  commercial 
prosperity  ;  for  none  of  these  things  can  avert  the 
downfall  of  a  nation  in  which  God  is  lightly  esteemed. 
May  the  Spirit  of  the  holy  mother  be  here  :  “  Talk  no 
more  so  exceeding  proudly.”  May  the  spirit  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  be  here,  of  whom  Hannah  was  the  type  : 
“  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.”  Above  all  may 
the  spirit  of  the  Virgin-born  be  here  :  “  Father,  not  My 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done.”  Here  will  be  taught  the 
true  foundations  of  a  nation’s  strength — to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  king.  No  visions  of  unattainable 
equality ;  no  assertions  of  imaginary  rights ;  no 
covetousness,  nor  self-seeking,  nor  worldly-wisdom  ; 
no  desire  to  do  what  seems  best  in  their  own  eyes  ;  but 
all  our  children  will  be  “  taught  of  the  Lord,”  taught 
to  look  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  then  to  learn  to  be 
subject  one  to  another  and  to  be  clothed  with  humility.” 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Schoolroom,  and  450 
guests  sat  down.  Dr.  Lowe  presided,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  his  right  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Lord  Crewe,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  M.P.,  Bishop  Hobhouse,  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Rev.  Dean  of  York,  Bishop  Staley,  and  Canon 
Woodard ;  and  on  his  left  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  Mrs.  Lowe, 
Earl  Man  vers,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Lady  Burrell, 
Mr.  Cunliffe  Brookes,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Selwyn,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  and  Bishop  Abraham. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  health  of  the 
visitors,  Bishop  Selwyn  said  :  “I  have  the  most  perfect 
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confidence  in  the  founder,  and  in  Dr.  Lowe.  Dr.  Lowe 
says  that  Canon  Woodard  has  won  his  spurs,  but  I 
never  knew  that  any  spurs  were  needed.  His  burning 
zeal  to  promote  the  great  work  of  education  has  been 
the  only  spur  of  which  he  has  known  anything,  and  his 
success  has  placed  the  whole  nation  under  an  obligation 
to  him.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  sound 
learning  and  religious  education  will  be  communicated 
here,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.” 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  responded  for  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  the  Midlands,  and  Earl  Manvers  and  Lord 
Crewe  for  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  responded.  Sir  Percival 
Hey  wood  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  spoke 
with  characteristic  modesty  of  his  own  share  in  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  and  with  equally  character¬ 
istic  enthusiasm  of  the  project.  He  touched  in  cheery 
fashion  on  the  obstacles  which  had  been  met  and  over¬ 
come  ;  and  told  of  the  losses  by  death  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  (mentioning  particularly  Bishop 
Lonsdale,  Mr.  Meynell-Ingram,  Mr.  Bagot,  Mr.  Sneyd, 
and  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury).  He  proposed  the  health 
of  Canon  Woodard  in  eloquent  terms  of  affection,  and 
the  Founder  briefly  responded.  Other  speakers  were 
the  Dean  of  York,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  and  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

But  the  opposition  of  unreasonable  extremists 
continued  for  many  years  (is  it  ended  yet  ?)  and  the 
remarkable  shifts  to  which  they  were  put  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  remarkable  letter  in  one  of  the  papers 
attributing  all  sorts  of  atrocities  to  the  School  on  the 
ground  that  after  the  Stone  Laying  someone  had  picked 
up  a  book  of  Private  Devotions.  “  This  book  was 
found  lying  about  at  the  site,  by  one  of  the  country  people , 
on  the  day  of  laying  the  Foundation-Stone.  Whether 
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intentionally  left  there  or  not,  I  cannot  learn.”  It 
seems  incredible  that  a  sane  man  could  write  such 
rubbish,  and  it  was  easy  for  a  crushing  rejoinder  to  be 
written  asking  if  the  writer  had  left  it  there  “  intention¬ 
ally  ”  himself.  Another  saw  in  a  Latin  inscription  the 
thin  end  of  the  Popish  wedge.  Such  actions  of  course 
had  results  of  which  purblind  opponents  never  dreamed. 
Partisan  papers  again  and  again  returned  to  the  charge 
with  violent  articles.  In  one  of  these  the  late  Bishop  of 
Shrewsbury  was  attacked  for  his  support  of  Denstone, 
and  for  saying  that  “  everything  connected  with  the 
School  ”  was  “  clear  and  above-board  ”  (a  characteris¬ 
tic  commendation  from  Bishop  Stamer)  and  actually 
accusing  him,  of  all  men,  of  “  Popish  ”  sympathies.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  these  attacks  is  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  way 
the  School  was  carried  on  in  those  days  and  the  great 
success  which,  in  every  way,  appears  to  have  attended 
it.  This  sort  of  thing  was  the  best  advertisement 
possible  and  it  must  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
many  boys  to  Denstone,  as  it  did  in  fact  bring  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  The  establishment  of  a  “  rival  ” 
School  was  straightforward  policy.  We  played  cricket 
matches  with  its  boys  and  were  invited  together  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Doveleys :  such  a  method  of 
heaping  of  coals  of  fire  was  delightfully  characteristic 
of  Sir  Percival  Heywood. 

As  a  rule  our  assailants  whether  in  the  press  or  by 
circular  were  anonymous.  “  An  old  Farmer,”  “  Father 
of  a  Family,”  and  such  familiar  heroes  of  forlorn  causes 
stepped  into  breaches  and  made  sorry  exhibitions  of 
themselves.  Some,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
adopted  Latin  signatures  :  a  particularly  persistent 
and  shady  controversialist  rejoiced  in  the  pesudonym 
of  “  Umbra.”  A  wag  signed  himself  “  Edward  (not 
the  Confessor),”  and  another  piously  hoped. that  the  use 
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of  “  Prevent  us  0  Lord  ”  would  really  help  to  prevent 
the  College  from  succeeding. 

The  good  Bishop’s  patience  at  the  intolerable  in¬ 
tolerance  of  our,  and  his,  many  assailants  was  long- 
lived,  but  it  failed  him  sometimes.  To  a  tiresome 
correspondent  who  had  pestered  him  with  a  series  of 
letters  he  at  last,  after  arguing  with  more  forbearance 
than  was  deserved  either  by  the  merits  of  the  point  or 
by  the  questioner,  wrote  briefly  “  Dear  Sir — Anything 
that  I  have  already  written  is  quite  at  your  service  ; 
but  as  you  express  a  wish  to  print  our  correspondence 
you  will  understand  my  reason  for  making  my  part  of 
it  as  short  as  possible.” 

He  held  a  Confirmation  here  in  our  second  Term 
(1874)  on  the  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  when  the  thirty 
candidates  were  prepared  by  our  Senior  Chaplain,  the 
late  Dean  (Lane)  of  Rochester.  On  June  19,  1875, 
Bishop  Selwyn  confirmed  44  members  of  the  College; 
on  June  30,  1877,  26  ;  this  was  his  last  visit. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
all  who  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Bishop  Selwyn 
none  owe  more  to  him  than  Denstonians.  At  a  critical 
juncture  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  us,  and  from  the 
position  he  then  adopted  he  never  receded.  If  he  had 
held  back  or  adopted  a  neutral  attitude  Denstone  might 
never  have  been  founded  (if  a  Denstonian  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  expression  to  such  treason),  but 
with  his  support  and  warm-hearted  advocacy  its  success 
was  never  doubtful.  We  do  well  then  to  hold  his 
memory  in  high  reverence  ;  and  when  Denstone  boys 
from  their  playing  field  look  up  to  the  Bishop’s  statue, 
given  by  Col.  Bill,  on  the  gable  of  the  Dining  Hall, 
they  may  bethink  them  that  they  see  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  athletes,  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen,  not  only  one  of  the  grandest  of  Churchmen, 
but  also  one  of  their  own  noblest  champions  and 
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founders.  We  have  owed  much  to  all  the  Bishops  who 
have  held  rule  at  Lichfield  throughout  our  history,  but 
to  none  have  we  owed  more  than  to  “  our  own  Bishop 
Selwyn.”  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  when  Selwyn 
College  at  Cambridge  was  founded  it  was  a  Denstonian 
who  won  the  first  Classical  Scholarship  there,  and  that 
another  should  have  been  gained  there  by  our  Captain 
of  Cricket  in  the  year  (1909)  of  the  Selwyn  Centenary. 

1873- 

(1913,  March ) 

Stout  hearts  were  yours  who  dared  the  steep  ascent, 

T 0  climb  with  faces  set  toward  the  day  ; 

Nor  reck’d  of  hardships  that  beset  the  way, — 

The  foeman  fain  to  work  all  detriment 
With  naked  sword  or  hidden  ambushment, 

Or  stark  rock-barrier  barring  smooth  advance, 

Or  all  the  happening  of  rude  mischance  : 

Naught  could  avail  to  daunt  your  hardiment. 

0  doughty  band  of  noble  pioneers 

Smoothing  the  path  for  all  who  after  press, 

Still  the  sweet  fragrance  of  your  memory  cheers 
Hearts  that  go  out  to  you  in  gratefulness  : 

Yours  was  the  hope  to  work  for  growing  years, 

Be  ours  the  joy  of  unforgetfulness. 


As  far  as  I  know,  no  active  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  secure,  at  least, 
a  dry  footing  in  our  College  Ground,  and  also  to  rent  again  Prince’s  Ground. 
Now  that  the  rain  has  somewhat  abated,  and  the  ground  in  consequence 
recovered  to  a  certain  degree  from  its  marsh-like  appearance,  something  in 
the  way  of  sowing  grass  seed,  rolling  and  turfing  should  be  attempted,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  cricket  worthy  of  the  name  this  season.  For,  if  the  ground  is  to 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year,  helmets,  small  chain  armour,  and  greaves 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  or  else,  its  alternative,  swollen  eyes  and  broken 
limbs.  (1877,  p.  14). 
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CHRONOLOGY  1873—1913. 


1873.  July  29 :  Dedication  of  the  College  by  Bp.  Selwyn 

(Visitor),  and  installation  of  Provost  Lowe. 

Oct.  9  :  Opening  of  the  College. 

1874.  June  18  :  First  Speech  Day. 

Nov.  5  :  First  Athletic  Sports. 

1875.  May  :  Rev.  VV.  B.  Stanford,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 
Dec.  16  :  First  Shakespearean  Play. 

1876.  Choral  Scholarship,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  C.  Bill,  Esq. 

July:  First  Old  Boys’  Cricket  Match. 

Oct.  14  :  First  Number  of  Fifth  Form  Chronicle. 

1877.  Feb.  :  First  Number  of  The  Denstonian. 

Bathing  Place  opened. 

1878.  Death  of  Bp.  Selwyn  (The  “  Selwyn  Quadrangle,” 

with  his  Statue,  given  by  C.  Bill,  Esq.,  on  the 
Gable  of  Dining  Hall,  so  named  in  his  memory). 
Bishop  Maclagan,  Visitor. 

College  Cricket  Ground  first  used. 

First  Scholarship  at  Cambridge. 

(Natural  Science,  Sidney  Sussex  College). 

Rev.  D.  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Acting  Headmaster. 

1879.  Rev.  D.  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

First  Mid-Lent  Cakes. 

July  29  :  Foundation  Stone  of  Chapel  laid  by  Sir 
Percival  Heywood,  Bt. 

Oct.  2  :  First  Meeting  of  Old  Denstonian  Club. 
Oct.  2  :  First  Past  v.  Present  Football  Match. 
1881.  Feb.  5  :  Opening  of  Boys’  Library. 

1882  Aug.  1  :  Sermon  on  Speech  Day  by  Canon  Wood¬ 
ard. 

1883.  First  Wrangler  (10th). 

Carmen  Denstonense  written. 

1885.  First  Match  v.  M.C.C.  and  Ground. 

1887.  July  28  :  Dedication  of  Chapel  by  Bp.  Maclagan  ; 

Sermon  by  Archbishop  Benson.  (Heywood 
Window,  First  Obit  Window,  Moorsom  Lectern, 
etc.) 
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i888.  July  31  :  Foundation  Stone  of  Dining  Hall  laid 
by  J.  W.  Philips,  Esq. 

First  Fellowship  (Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge). 

1890.  The  Denstonian,  new  format. 

First  University  Scholarship  (“  Burdett  Coutts,” 
Oxford). 

Barton  Bequest  to  Fellows’  Library. 

1891.  April  25  :  S.  Mark’s  Day  :  Founder’s  Obit. 

Bishop  Legge,  Visitor. 

First  University  Prize  ("  Thirlwall,”  Cambridge). 
Dedication  of  Dining  Hall  and  Unveiling  of  Prof. 
Herkomer’s  Portrait  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood, 
Bt.,  by  Archbishop  of  York. 

Nov.  5  :  Installation  of  Provost  Meynell  by  Bp. 
Legge.  (Elected  Oct.  19.) 

1892.  Founder’s  Memorial  Window  in  Chapel  given  by 

Provost  Lowe. 

Second  Obit  Window. 

1894.  May  24  :  Fire  in  North  Wing. 

1896.  Dec.  10  :  Provost  Talbot  elected. 

1897.  Feb.  25  :  Provost  Talbot  installed  by  Bp.  Legge. 
March  27  :  Discovery  of  “  S.  Chad’s  Head  ”  in 

Franz  Josef  Land  by  F.  G.  Jackson,  O.D. 
Cricket  Pavilion  built. 

Publication  of  Chapters  in  Denstone  History. 

Oct.  26  :  Death  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  Bt. 

1900.  Formation  of  Cadet  Corps  (now  Officers’  Training 

Corps). 

1901.  Laboratory  and  Gymnasium  built. 

July  31  :  Foundation  Stone  of  Sanatorium  laid  by 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

1902.  Opening  of  Preparatory  School. 

1903 .  July  28  :  Unveiling  by  J.  W.  Philips,  Esq. 

of  portrait  of  Rev.  D.  Edwardes. 

Sept.  :  Rev.  J.  LI.  Dove,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 
Publication  of  The  Denstone  Register. 

Publication  of  History  of  the  Denstone  Play. 

1904.  Daltry  Bequest  of  British  Lepidoptera  to  Museum. 
First  attendance  at  Bisley  and  Public  Schools 

Camp. 

Meynell  Memorial  Window. 

1905.  Sept. :  Rev.F.A.Hibbert,  M.A.  (O.D.),  Headmaster 
1908.  Organ  enlarged. 
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1910.  Old  Boys’  Window,  and  J.  L.  Philipps  Memorial 

Window. 

1911.  Museum  enlarged. 

Public  Schools  Rapid  Firing  Trophy  won  at  Bisley. 
Aug.  5 — 8  :  Old  Denstonians’  Re-union  at  the 
College. 

1912.  May  21  :  Gathering  of  the  Schools  of  SS.  Mary 

and  John  at  Denstone. 

Lowe  Memorial  Window,  and  Confirmation 
Window. 

Re-construction  of  Classrooms,  South  Wing. 
Building  of  Drill  Hall,  Music  School,  and  Changing 
Rooms  for  Games. 

1913.  Re-construction  of  Science  School. 

Bishop  Kempthorne,  Visitor. 

Installation  of  electric  lighting. 

July  28  :  Opening  of  Drill  Hall  by  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

July  26 — 9  :  Celebration  of  40th  Anniversary  of 
the  Dedication. 

Oct.  9 :  O.D.  Luncheon  on  40th  Anniversary  of 
the  Opening  Day. 

Publication  of  Forty  Years  of  Denstone. 


The  next  touch-down  was  obtained  by  Silvester,  who  rushed  boldly 
through  his  opponents,  disdaining  to  dodge  any  who  might  try  to  collar  him, 
till  safe  behind  the  enemy’s  goal.  (18 77,  p.  17). 

R.  J.  Bland  and  P.  A.  Thomas  both  opposed ;  the  latter  remarked  that 
the  Radicals  were  so  greedy  and  discontented,  that  he  verily  believed  they 
would  have  been  dissatisfied  if  the  Alert  and  Discovery  had  brought  home  the 
North  Pole  and  set  it  up  in  Grosvenor  Square.  (1877,  p.  27). 
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THE  FIRST  TERM. 

from  the  MS.  “  Reminiscences  ” 

of  the  rev.  D.  Edwardes. 

I  went  up  to  Denstone  on  Sept.  15,  and  the  boys 
were  due  to  come  in  on  the  21st.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  water  could  not  be  laid  on  in  time  and  the  boys 
had  to  be  communicated  with  and  requested  to  put  off 
coming  until  October  9th.  On  October  9  they  came, 
46  (or  47)  strong.  The  first  to  arrive  at  the  College 
was  a  boy  named  Evan  Roderic  Evans  from  Cardigan¬ 
shire  and  the  second  was  James  Maughan  Hannay  from 
Dudley,  who  brought  in  his  Play  Box  a  lump  of  coal 
dug  in  South  Staffordshire  from  such  an  enormous 
depth  that  it  made  me  wonder  why  it  had  not  been  laid 
on  the  earth’s  central  fire  :  it  must  have  been  within  easy 
reach  of  it. 

The  School  was  started  somewhat  on  republican 
principles.  We  had  no  Headmaster.  Dr.  Lowe,  then 
Provost  Lowe,  was  responsible  for  good  behaviour,  and 
he  kept  us  well  in  tow.  But  he  took  no  share  in  teach¬ 
ing  beyond  taking  a  few  of  the  elder  boys  in  Divinity 
about  once  a  week.  He  ruled  supreme  in  Chapel. 
The  teaching  department  consisted  of  a  “  Second 
Master  ”  and  three  assistants,  A.  R.  Street,  A.  A. 
Maister,  and  myself.  The  “  Second  Master  ”  was 
T.  A.  A.  Chirol,  an  elder  brother  of  Valentine  Chirol 
the  present  Sub-Editor  of  The  Times.  He  had  been  an 
old  pupil  of  mine  at  Hurstpierpoint  and  a  brilliant  pupil 
he  was.  He  went  up  straight  from  my  Form  to  Oxford 
and  won  all  the  best  things  in  the  Mathematical  line 
that  the  University  had  to  offer.  It  was  characteristic 
of  his  invariable  kindness  of  heart  that  out  of  compli- 


ment  to  me  he  gave  me  the  highest  Form  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  took  a  lower  one  himself.  He  took  most  of 
the  French  :  he  was  an  excellent  French  scholar  and 
spoke  the  language  like  a  native.  If  he  had  a  fault  it 
was  precision,  and  Provost  Lowe  intensely  disliked 
precision  and  for  this  reason  they  did  not  always  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  I  remember  once  in  Advent  when 
the  Provost  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  We  were 
called  to  the  Vestry  after  Morning  Chapel  to  be  haran¬ 
gued  on  the  unkempt  state  of  the  boys’  hair  at  Morning 
Chapel.  Poor  boys  !  they  had  to  be  in  Chapel  at  7 — 
they  were  called  at  6  and  got  up  at  6-55  !  Before  the 
Provost  had  gone  very  far  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  set  oration  Chirol  explained  that  he  had  on  the 
previous  day  told  the  boys  that  they  must  put  pomatum 
on  their  hair.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  the  Provost 
disliked  more  than  precision  it  was  pomatum.  He 
evidently  thought  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease  ;  he  ended  abruptly  and  we  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  more  on  the  subject  :  a  hirsute  head  might  be 
bad  but  a  lubricated  one  was  worse. 

When  we  started  the  School  the  Great  Schoolroom, 
then  used  as  Dining  Hall,  and  the  Servants’  part  of  the 
Building,  were  finished  ;  the  North  Wing  was  partly 
finished  ;  and  the  South  Wing  was  not  roofed  in. 

None  of  the  first  boys  had  ever  been  to  a  public 
school,  and  public  spirit  was  less  known  to  them  than 
even  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  morning  of  October  10 
a  boy  named  Wilson  came  to  Maister  and  said  “Teacher, 
who  is  going  to  read  our  letters  ?  ”  This  was  in 
reference  to  a  letter  home  which  he  had  written  and 
which  was  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the  “  teacher  ”  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  disrespectful  to  the  School ! 
On  the  same  day  the  four  tallest  boys  were  chosen  in 
view  of  making  them  Prefects.  The  first  was  question¬ 
ed  as  to  whether  he  would  be  a  Prefect.  Oh  yes  !  he 
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would  be  very  glad.  “  Do  you  know  what  a  Prefect 
is  ?  ”  asked  Chirol.  “  Oh  !  Yes  !  ”  was  the  answer, 
“  he  is  supposed  to  tell  the  Masters  everything.” 

The  School  was  divided  into  four  Forms,  of  which 
the  first,  consisting  of  boys  who  knew  no  Latin,  was  by 
far  the  largest.  The  Form  was  very  amusing.  There 
was  in  it  a  very  tall  boy  of  about  16  who,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  had  never  been  to  School  but  thought  he  could 
answer  every  question  in  any  subject.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  answers.  “  How  did  William  the 
Conqueror  die  ?  ” — “  Of  his  own  accord .”  “  Why  did 

John  the  Baptist  reprove  Herod  ?  ” — “  For  cutting  his 
head  off.'” 

There  was  also  in  it  a  little  boy  named  Morris  who 
would  not  learn  anything  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could.  The  Master  thought  he  would  try  what 
corporal  punishment  would  do,  and  told  him  “If  you 
do  not  know  the  next  lesson,  every  word  of  it,  I  will 
cane  you.”  The  next  lesson  was  the  Declension  of 
Solus  and  the  Indicative  Mood  of  Sum, — these  came  in 
the  book  next  to  one  another.  The  next  day  came. 
A  boy  was  set  to  decline  Solus  and  then  Morris  was 
asked  to  go  through  Sum.  He  could  not  say  a  word 
of  it,  and  the  Master  was  about  to  proceed  to  fulfil  his 
promise  when  Morris  expostulated  and  vowed  that  he 
had  learnt  every  word  of  the  lesson  but  could  not  say 
Sum  unless  he  was  allowed  to  begin  with  Solus.  His 
request  was  conceded  and  he  said  every  word  of  the 
lesson. 

Moral  delinquencies  did  not  appear  until  civilisa¬ 
tion  had  made  some  way  in  the  School.  The  first 
happened  in  time  of  snow.  A  boy  lost  a  sixpence  and 
it  was  found  on  another  boy,  being  known  by  virtue  of 
a  certain  mark  upon  it.  The  culprit  was  questioned  as 
follows  : 

“  Where  did  you  get  the  sixpence  ?  ” — “  I  found 
it  in  the  field.” 
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“  Where  ?  ” — “  About  the  middle  of  the  Cricket 
Ground.” 

“  When  ?  ” — “  Yesterday  afternoon.” 

“  What  time  ?  ” — “  Half-past  three.” 

“  Why,  there  were  three  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  then  :  how  could  you  see  the  sixpence  ?  ” — 
“  I  dug  after  it.” 

In  the  course  of  this  first  Term  stragglers  kept 
coming  in,  and  61  boys  were  examined  in  Arithmetic  at 
Christmas  1873.  The  Term  was  a  unique  experience. 
We  taught  in  the  midst  of  joiners  hammering  at  our 
desks  and  the  doors  of  our  Class-rooms,  we  played  in 
the  midst  of  masons  and  their  labourers,  and  when 
Christmas  came  I  believe  every  boy  grumbled  that  he 
had  to  go  home. 


We  are  happy  to  quote  the  following  from  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Herald 
apropos  of  an  Old  Denstonian,  whose  name  will  still  be  a  familiar  sound  to 
many  of  us  :  “  Mr.  John  Copeland,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  this  city,  but 
for  several  years  past  has  been  living  in  Old  England,  has  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  once  more,  where  he  proposes  to  stay,  so  we,  and  his 
many  friends,  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn.  Judging  by  the  ruddy 
appearance  of  our  young  friend  we  should  imagine  that  he  has  not  missed  his 
meals  with  any  regularity  or  frequency,  and  that  the  plum  pudding  and  roast 
beef  of  Old  England  have  not  been  wasted  on  him.”  (1877,  p.  43). 
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PRIMITIVE  SPEECH  DAYS. 

{July  1911). 

Various  causes,  chiefly  the  despatch  of  something 
like  half  the  school  to  the  Public  Schools  Camp,  have 
combined  to  make  Speech  Day  in  these  later  times  a 
moveable  feast,  but  for  many  years  it  came  invariably 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  Not  that  such  a  date 
was  by  any  means  an  ordinance  of  nature.  Formerly 
we  believe  Port  Latin  Day  at  Hurstpierpoint  came  at 
the  end  of  the  Lent  term  which  was  especially  prolonged 
for  the  purpose  to  the  beginning  of  May.  Examinations 
having  been  held  and  prizes  awarded,  the  Summer  term 
must  have  been,  under  such  circumstances,  a  thing  of 
unmitigated  joy  ;  and  indeed  it  is  said  that  a  Bishop, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  schoolmaster,  once  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Headmaster  of  Hurstpierpoint  on  the 
choice  of  date  for  Speech  Day,  saying  that  “  at  Win¬ 
chester,  with  examinations  at  the  end  of  July,  we 
pretended  to  do  some  work  in  the  Summer  term  ;  it 
is  better  not  even  to  pretend  !  ” 

At  Denstone  we  always  pretended  that  the  Summer 
term  was  the  one  for  work,  and  until  the  Cadet  Corps 
was  started  there  was  no  difficulty  about  winding  up 
the  school  year  with  Speech  Day.  Now,  however,  the 
interval  between  the  Examinations  and  the  Public 
Schools  Camp,  consisting  only  of  a  Sunday,  leaves 
barely  time  to  pack  up  our  kit  and  hurry  off  to  catch 
the  special  for  Aldershot  or  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  old  Speech  Days  were  days  apart  in  a  way 
they  can  never  be  again.  Now  scores  of  other  interests 
fill  all  minds  and  all  time.  Formerly  there  was  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  break  the  monotony  and  disturb  the 
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even  tenour  of  the  term.  Examinations  of  sorts  were 
held,  of  course,  in  the  later  days  of  the  term,  but  how 
little  time  they  can  have  occupied  may  be  judged  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  Programme  which  was  annually 
performed  on  Speech  Day.  Take  that  of  our  first 
Speech  Day,  in  1874  :  it  comprised  no  less  than  twelve 
items, — four  glees,  four  recitations,  three  scenes,  (from 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ,  and 
Henry  V.),  and  Dulce  Domum.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
preparation  of  such  a  Programme  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  with  much  regard  to  School  work  and 
examinations. 

The  date,  June  18th,  shows  that  the  system  of  half 
years  instead  of  terms  was  in  vogue,  but,  even  when 
terms  were  adopted,  the  end  of  the  Summer  term  was 
for  many  years  a  much  more  real  breaking-up  than  it  is 
now,  for  many  boys  did  not  go  home  between  Christmas 
and  July.  The  Easter  holidays  were  only  some  ten 
days  in  length,  and  the  number  of  boys  who  stayed  here 
during  them  was  always  large.  The  Summer  "  break¬ 
ing-up  ”  was  therefore  a  real  event  in  the  school  year, 
and  was  looked  forward  to  with  exceptional  keenness. 
Lest  the  authorities  should  forget  or  astronomers  prove 
untrustworthy,  home-made  almanacks  were  in  uni¬ 
versal  use  among  the  smaller  members  of  the  community, 
marked  out  on  the  covers  of  exercise  books,  and  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  daily  checked,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  chance  of  missing  the  final  day. 

At  last  the  innumerable  amateur  Kalendars 
showed  that  one  space  only  remained  to  be  crossed  out. 
The  Monday  which  saw  the  penultimate  deletion  was  a 
tedious  one,  though  often  Sir  Percival  Heywood  tried  to 
provide  occupation  by  generously  arranging  a  Cricket 
Match  at  Doveleys.  But  not  all  could  go,  and  even  for 
many  of  those  to  whom  permission  was  accorded 
rehearsals  for  the  morrow  were  a  difficulty.  There  was 
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also  the  choosing  of  prizes,  for  the  number  of  recipients 
was  very  large,  besides  of  course  the  inevitable  packing 
of  play- boxes.  In  the  evening  we  usually  had  a  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  next  day’s  programme  :  sometimes  it 
resulted  in  the  excision  of  an  item,  as  when  the  writer 
>  was  disappointed  of  his  recital  of  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  fateful  morning  was  often  heralded  by  the 
sounds  of  hammering,  for  the  sermon  was  frequently 
preached  in  the  Lonsdale  Quadrangle  and  a  temporary 
rostrum  was  erected  by  Joe  Holmes  the  carpenter. 
After  breakfast  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Miss  Coleridge  used  to 
festoon  the  base  of  the  figures  of  S.  Chad  and  Bishop 
Lonsdale  with  flowers,  and  meanwhile  of  course  people 
began  to  arrive.  The  day’s  proceedings  began  early 
for  there  was  much  to  be  gone  through.  Soon  after  10 
o’clock  a  long  procession  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Lonsdale  Quadrangle,  with  the  banners  and  what 
the  reporters  invariably  called  the  “  jewelled  cross 
borne  aloft  ;  ”  and  choir,  masters,  and  clergy,  marched 
to  the  temporary  chapel,  through  the  Lonsdale  Gate. 
It  was  an  imposing  and  picturesque  sight,  and  of  course 
formed  part  of  the  normal  “  High  Church  ”  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  seventies.  Not  unnaturally  it  offended 
many  good  people  exceedingly  :  The  Rock  seldom 
missed  the  opportunity  of  girding  at  it.  Our  local  press 
was  usually  appreciative  :  indeed  the  Rock  once  felt 
itself  called  upon  to  remark  upon  “  the  unaccountable 
weakness  ”  for  Denstone  which  the  Staffordshire  Ad¬ 
vertiser  entertained.  The  result  was  that  next  year  even 
the  Advertiser  was  in  somewhat  of  a  captious  mood,  and 
carped  at  our  singing  of  such  a  hymn  as  “  Jerusalem  the 
golden,”  and  at  our  using  “  a  Grace  in  a  tongue  not 
understood  of  the  people.”  Also,  kind  only  to  be  cruel, 
it  described  our  very  modest  banners  as  being  “  richly 
embroidered.” 
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The  Sermon  on  the  first  Speech  Day  was  preached 
by  our  very  old  and  steadfast  friend,  who  is  now*  Dean 
of  Rochester,  in  the  Chapel,  where  of  course^the  number 
who  could  hear  it  must  have  been  small.  Next  year, 
when  the  system  of  terms  had  come  in,  Speech  Day  was 
on  July  29,  and  the  Sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Selwyn.  The  Statue  of  Bishop  Lonsdale  was  unveiled. 
Next  year,  on  August  1,  the  Dean  of  Manchester 
preached  in  Chapel,  and  the  Headmaster  subsequently 
regretted  that  so  few  of  the  boys  had  been  able  to  be 
admitted,  with  the  result  that  the  habit  of  erecting  a 
pulpit  out  of  doors  was  begun  next  year  for  Canon 
Knox  Little.  In  1878  the  Bishop  of  Ely  preached,  and 
the  following  year,  when  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Chapel  was  laid,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Advertiser 
says  he  preached  in  the  Quadrangle,  but  the  Denstonian 
says  in  “  the  covered  playground  ;  ”  this  terra  incog¬ 
nita  to  moderns  was  the  long  room  in  the  south  wing  at 
present*  partitioned  out  into  class-rooms. 

In  those  early  days  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Dining  Hall  was  not  yet  built  :  the  school  had  its 
meals  in  the  Big  Schoolroom.  On  Speech  Day  the 
Speeches  were  generally  held  in  this  room,  and  a 
hurried  business  it  was  to  get  it  ready  after  breakfast  in 
time  for  the  next  function.  The  luncheon  was  often 
held  in  a  tent  erected  in  the  playground.  In  1879,  fhe 
luncheon,  however,  was  in  the  Schoolroom,  and  the 
visitors  were  so  numerous  that  a  tent  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  well.  The  collection  at  the  chapel  services,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
£1013  19s.  qd.,  of  which  more  than  half  was  contributed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  This 
amount  has  been  probably  only  exceeded  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chapel,  when  the  total  amount  of  the 
collection  was  nearly  £1500. 

[*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  date  of  the  Article  must  be  borne  in  mind.j 
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Sometimes  the  prizes  were  distributed  and  the 
programme  performed  in  one  of  the  unused  dormitories. 
At  theffirst  Speech  Day,  in  1874,  the  present  Green  and 
White  Dormitory  was  so  used,  and  in  later  years,  the 
present  Violet  and  White. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  early  Speech  Days  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Of  course  until  that  of  1877  there 
was  no  Denstonian,  but  even  then  the  editor  often  re¬ 
frained  from  saying  much  that  was  original  about  the 
day.  In  18 77,  Speech  Day  was  noticed  in  the  Editorial, 
in  the  flippant  style  of  the  first  editor,  and  on  a  later 
page  only  the  Programme  and  Prize  List  were  given. 
Next  year  the  event  was  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
except  that  the  Editorial  notice  was  still  briefer.  In 
1879,  however,  a  notice  of  Speech  Day  ousted  Editorial 
altogether.  But  even  so,  it  was  lamentably  brief,  and 
a  promise  to  give  some  account  of  the  speeches  at  the 
luncheon  was  never  fulfilled. 

The  local  press  reported  the  proceedings  fully 
enough,  and  fortunately  a  good  many  cuttings  have 
been  preserved,  through  the  foresight  of  Provost 
Meynell.  We  have  mentioned  the  lengthy  programme 
as  a  feature  of  the  primitive  Speech  Days  :  it  may  be 
interesting  to  record  what  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser 
says  of  the  first  piece  of  declamation  ever  given  in 
public  at  Denstone.  It  records  that  after  an  intro¬ 
ductory  glee  “  a  little  boy  named  [F.M.]  Davis  came 
forward,  and,  in  a  voice  that  was  clearly  heard  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  with  touching  pathos  recited 
Wolfe’s  well  known  ode  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Moore.”  We  seem  to  have  made  a  name  for  ourselves 
in  the  matter  of  elocution  at  the  very  start,  for  later  on, 
the  same  paper  records  “  all  the  recitations,  without 
exception,  were  admirably  given,  and  fully  justified 
[the  Examiner’s]  special  encomium  of  the  great  care  with 
which  English  is  taught  at  the  College.”  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  Provost  Lowe  held  English  in  especial  honour, 
and  long  before  School  Plays  were  common  in  schools, 
he  had  started  the  annual  Shakesperian  performance  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  and  had  transplanted  the  custom  to 
Denstone. 

The  length  of  the  programme  continued  to  be  a 
feature  of  Speech  Day  for  many  years.  It  often  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  dozen  items,  sometimes,  as  in  1877  and  1878, 
of  sixteen  and  fifteen.  In  1884,  there  were  again 
fifteen  items.  The  generation  was  in  favour  of  much 
talking,  for  at  the  prize-giving  Provost  Lowe  invariably 
made  a  long  oration,  and  there  were,  of  course,  the 
speeches  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the  distributor  of 
the  prizes  in  addition,  as  well  as,  often,  those  of  other 
people.  No  wonder  the  proceedings  were  extremely 
protracted — once  we  read  that  lunch  began  an  hour 
late. 

Then,  again,  luncheon  was  a  long  business.  The 
Latin  grace  post  cibum  included  a  Latin  hymn,  and 
endless  speeches  followed,  so  that  the  company  seldom 
dispersed  till  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  bring  things 
to  a  conclusion,  if  people  were  to  catch  the  4.40  train. 
It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  rushing  down  the  hill  to  the  station 
at  about  half-past  four  o’clock. 


The  bathing-place  is  getting  on  swimmingly  and  very  soon  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  chronicle  its  entire  completion.  (1877,  p.  45). 

The  Fifths  (Modern  and  Classical)  v.  The  School  : — The  afternoon  of 
All  Saints’  Day  witnessed  perhaps  the  roughest  match  that  has  been  played 
this  season.  (1877,  p.  83). 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DENSTONIAN . 

( March  1911,  etc.) 

The  first  trace  we  have  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  magazine  at  Denstone  is  found  in  the  last  Term  of 
1876.  On  October  14th  in  that  year  was  published 
The  Fifth  Form  Gazette.  It  consisted  of  a  single  sheet 
of  foolscap,  with  a  half  sheet  supplement.  It  was  the 
production  of  E.  Humphreys,  and  its  first  item  of  news 
was  the  announcement  of  the  winner  of  the  Caesare- 
witch.  ■  Sporting  news  continued,  though  football 
reports  were  meagre.  The  correspondence  columns 
made  up  in  vigour  what  they  lacked  in  wit,  and  classical 
signatures  abounded.  Soon  the  magazine  got  into 
trouble  through  an  attack  on  a  master  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  be  humorous  in  a  debate,  and  the  authorities 
henceforth  exercised  supervision  over  contributions. 

Such  glimpses  of  the  past  as  are  vouchsafed  are 
decidedly  interesting.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
sporting  proclivities  of  the  denizens  of  Classrooms  in 
the  early  years  of  the  School’s  history.  Racing  news, 
“  Latest  betting,”  announcements  concerning  Lilly  - 
white's  Annual,  and  instructions  as  to  where  “  Football 
costumes  may  be  procured  ”  abound.  No  wonder  that 
the  “  United  Fifth  Form  ”  was  strong  enough  to  beat 
the  rest  of  the  School,  with  Masters,  at  Football. 
Under  the  circumstances  one  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
perhaps  to  find  that  their  artistic  taste  was  not  equally 
developed.  In  No.  4  a  bitter  letter  throws  an  intention¬ 
ally  lurid  light  on  the  pictures  which  adorned  their 
walls.  The  Royal  Arms  stood  over  the  doorway  “  in  a 
frame  of  mourning,”  “  Wellington’s  Funeral  Car,”  a 
“  Shipwreck,”  a  “  Military  Barracks,”  a  “  Lame  Dog,” 
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“  Wild  Indians  on  the  Trail,”  “  Liverpool  embarking 
Stage,”  and  “  The  Irish  Reel  ”  also  appear  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  “  the  remains 
of  a  View  of  Edinburgh,”  concerning  which  the  writer, 
“  Aristarchus,”  pleads  “  Why  should  we  be  deprived 
of  part  of  that  fine  country  ?  ” 

Another  detail  which  emerges  from  the  contents 
of  the  paper  is  the  important  part  Classics  played  in  the 
curriculum.  Classical  allusions  abound,  and  favourite 
aliases  are,  besides  the  one  we  have  mentioned,  Alci- 
biades,  Junius,  Hylas,  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero. 
“  Pericles  ”  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole,  and 
was  really  J .  M.  Hannay,  whose  son  we  had  with  us  not 
very  long  ago.  A  debate  on  the  Expedition  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  enabled  Dunkerley  to  speak  “  with  a  fluency 
which  has  not  been  displayed  before  by  any  of  the 
boys,”  and  led  to  “  our  esteemed  friend  and  Master 
Mr.  Hickie  ”  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  high 
level  attained  by  all. 

They  were  politicians  too.  News  is  given  of 
“  the  Crisis  in  the  East  ”  ;  debaters  discussed  such 
subjects  as  the  Bulgarian  Atrocities,  and  the  proposal  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  and 
the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  duly 
announced.  A  foreshadowing  of  the  future  may  be 
discerned  in  the  debate  upon  Electricity  led  by  W.  W. 
Watts,  which  is  described  as  “  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
best  of  the  season.” 

Favourite  amusements  in  Class  Rooms  were  fret¬ 
work  and  French-polishing,  which  were  not  viewed 
with  favour  by  all  on  account  of  the  offence  occasioned 
to  olfactory  nerves  by  the  varnish  and  oil  ;  and  that 
natural  history  was  a  subject  of  interest  is  shown  by  the 
news  that  “  a  thrush’s  nest  with  three  eggs  on  which 
the  parent  bird  was  sitting  ”  had  been  found  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Hockey  was  “  very  popular  ”  in  the  School,  we 
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read,  and  a  proposal  was  made  that  it  should  “  be  made 
a  regular  School  game.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  some  College  “  institutions.” 
Even  in  those  early  days  the  College  clock  had  attained 
fame  by  its  eccentricities,  and  the  lamps  were  already 
a  byword. 

A  glimpse  is  given  of  the  management  of  the  Play. 
We  are  not  told  that  the  stage  consisted  of  the  dais 
propped  on  barrels,  though  such  was  the  case,  but  we 
learn  that  boys  had  to  write  home  for  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Committee  announce  that  they  “  will 
be  happy  to  undertake  the  office  of  securing  beds,  as 
near  the  College  as  possible,  for  any  friends  who  will  let 
them  know  that  they  wish  to  come  from  a  distance.” 
A  full  account  of  a  rehearsal  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
given,  with  very  outspoken  advice  to  many  of  the 
performers.  “  The  Duke’s  acting  is  tame  and  he  has 
not  sufficient  dignity  ”  ;  Aegeon  “  cuts  short  small 
words  ”  ;  Dromio  of  Ephesus  “  could  well  spare  some  of 
his  boisterous  nature  ”  ;  while  the  other  Dromio  is 
“  rather  too  funny.”  “  The  Officer  is  all  very  well  in 
his  way  but  he  must  not  on  Thursday  arrest  the  wrong 
person.”  This  may  be  here  supplemented  by  two  bits 
of  tradition  about  the  performance.  It  is  said  that  on 
account  of  the  propensity  of  the  Officer  to  arrest  the 
combatants  before  the  fight  had  begun  the  stage 
manager  was  finally  driven  to  tie  him  up  by  a  cord, 
which  could  be  slipped  at  the  proper  moment.  We  are 
told  also  that  a  fresh  “  error  ”  was  added  at  the  Den- 
stone  performance,  to  those  provided  by  Shakespeare. 
The  same  “  cue  ”  came  twice  within  some  fifty  lines  and 
when  it  occurred  the  second  time  the  first  reply  was 
given,  and  to  the  general  consternation  the  dialogue 
which  had  just  been  finished  was  plunged  into  again. 
Fortunately  someone  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
execute  a  gigantic  and  daring  jump  sufficiently  far 
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predicament  which  might  have  kept  them  on  the  stage 
for  ever. 

The  Fifth  Form  Gazette  was  first  published  on 
Oct.  14th,  1876.  It  consisted  of  four  pages  of  foolscap 
size,  with  two  pages  of  supplement.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  vigorous  correspondence,  and  much 
debating  news.  Football  is  hardly  as  prominent  as 
one  would  expect.  The  three  people  concerned  were 
E.  Humphreys,  F.  W.  Sherlock,  and  J.  H.  Hannay. 
Copies  of  numbers  1  to  9,  with  the  exception  of  numbers 
2  and  6  are  preserved  in  the  Boys’  Library.  No.  9  is 
dated  Dec.  9th,  and  it  is  believed  a  tenth  number 
appeared.  All  were  written,  and  two  copies  were 
made,  the  duplicate  copy  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  a  private  individual  who  cannot,  however,  now  be 
traced. 

The  Fifth  Form  Gazette  had  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one,  but  it  gave  the  necessary  impetus  which 
launched  the  Denstonian.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
Term  a  meeting  was  called  and  it  was  decided  to  start 
a  School  Magazine.  F.  B.  Drew  Bickerstaffe  was 
appointed  editor,  with  E.  Humphreys  as  sub-editor. 
The  latter’s  name  disappears  after  the  second  number  ; 
the  restraint  of  print  was  evidently  too  much  for  the 
free-lance.  For  the  first  two  years  the  revd.  D. 
Edwardes  was  Censor. 

In  February,  1877,  the  first  number  of  the  Den¬ 
stonian  appeared.  No  doubt  to  what  we  may  call  the 
Early  Victorian  mind  the  title  page  was  impressive  ; 
indeed  it  is  not  a  whit  worse  than  a  good  deal  of  the 
decoration  of  that  period  ;  but  although  it  lasted  until 
1890  it  must  have  become  a  thing  of  fearsome  horror 
long  before  that.  With  its  sprawling  disproportioned 
Cross,  its  impossible  scroll,  and  its  bastard  “  Early 
English  ”  type,  it  was  a  veritable  nightmare. 
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The  contents  are  better,  and  are  not  over-marked 
by  the  pomposity  which  one  might  expect.  “  The 
first  number  of  the  “  Denstonian  ”  will  be,  of  course,  as 
much  criticised  as  it  has  been  looked  forward  to,  of  that 
we  may  be  sure  ;  but  in  your  remarks  upon  this 
number,”  says  the  Editor,  breaking  away  into  the 
direct  style  of  personal  address,  “  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  forget  that  many  circumstances  are  against  us.” 
He  then  apologises,  as  has  always  been  common  to 
editors,  for  the  scarcity  of  interesting  news.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  forthwith,  as  is  also  not  uncommon  with  editors, 
to  show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  plenty  of  news 
to  record.  He  mentions  as  “  the  first  of  our  festivi¬ 
ties,”  the  Fourth  Form  Concert,  then  a  Fifth  Form 
Concert  “  which  was  even  a  greater  hit  than  the 
other,”  for  “  the  conductor  had  contrived  to  obtain  a 
piano  for  the  occasion  !  ”  There  was  apparently  an 
epidemic  of  Form  Concerts  for  the  First  and  Second 
Forms  had  also  planned  one,  though  it  “  hung  fire.” 
“  The  Christmas  Play  and  Concert  ”  are  next  alluded 
to,  and  lastly  the  Gazette,  its  life  and  consequence,  is 
chronicled. 

Following  the  editorial  comes  a  notice  of  the 
Debating  Society,  mainly  dry  records  of  balloting  and 
business.  Mention  follows  of  the  leaving  of  five 
prefects  and  the  coming  of  new  masters  and  boys.  An 
In  Memoriam  notice  of  R.  R.  Williams  succeeds,  and 
there  is  then  a  section  “  To  Correspondents.”  We 
shrewdly  suspect  it  was  an  outlet  for  editorial  wit,  as 
thus— “  A  Lover  of  Truth ,  to  judge  by  the  specimen 
before  us,  would  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  virtue.”  “  Football 
Notes  ”  come  next,  three  .columns,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following:  “In  previous  years,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  term  football  used  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
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two  strong  and  evenly  matched  teams  in  the  field,  but 
this  year  this  is  changed,  and  the  order  of  the  day  is 
entreaty  rather  than  invitation  when  we  wish  to  get  up 
a  side.  There  surely  must  to  be  some  reason  for  this, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  big  fellows 
make  perpetual  excuses  and  frequently  shirk  play, 
there  must  be  something  wrong.  Perhaps  the  boys 
think  it  is  no  use  playing  while  the  Captain’s  post  is 
vacant.  .  .  .  The  football  on  Saturday,  February  ioth, 
was  all  but  a  failure,  there  being  only  n  a  side,  and 
most  of  those  little  side.”  What  a  charming  picture  of 
the  laissez  faire  which  characterised  those  early  days. 

A  Natural  History  Section  follows,  in  which 
“  trustworthy  records  ”  are  assured  of  a  welcome  and  a 
long  list  of  wild  flowers  which  had  already  appeared  is 
given,  with  the  remark  that  such  a  list,  “  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  mildness  of  the  season,”  was  probably 
“  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Midland  Counties.” 
“New  cases  in  the  course  of  construction  ”  for  the 
Museum  are  recorded. 

Then  come  new  books  in  the  Library,  nine  classical 
and  eleven  novels,  six  of  these  being  by  Lytton. 
Finally  there  is  a  page  of  Debating  Society  Rules. 

For  a  first  number  it  cannot  be  said  this  was  at  all 
bad,  and  misprints  are  not  conspicuous,  though  there 
is  a  tradition  that  one  of  “  our  contemporaries  ”  in 
reviewing  the  issue  was  unkind  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  editor  would  do  well  to  have  a  proof  of  succeeding 
numbers.  The  next  number  would  have  deserved  such 
a  remark  much  more  decidedly  for,  in  the  four  columns 
of  “  Correspondence  ”  which  it  contained,  occurred  the 
following  lines,  apropos  of  the  Bath  room  : — 

"  Besides  which  if  the  taps 
does  not  get  on  one  moment  too  soon,  the  water 
be  turned  warm  for  a  much  longer  time. 
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The  real  meaning  may  be  seen  if  the  words  we  have 
printed  in  italics  are  placed  in  different  lines. 

If  the  Football  was  in  a  precarious  condition  in 
those  days,  (though  the  second  number  was  able  to 
record  a  “  decided  improvement,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  players  and  also  the  amount  of  pluck  displayed  ”), 
the  intellectual  interests  were  vigorous.  In  the  third 
number  there  are  two  columns  of  “  reviews  of  Books  ” 
{'padding)  and  much  debating  news,  with  a  note  apolo¬ 
gising  for  the  reporter’s  inability  to  reproduce  the 
“  eloquence  of  the  speakers.”  Then  come  the  Rules  of 
the  “  Essay  Club  ”  (they  were  great  on  Societies  and 
Rules),  and  much  Natural  History  and  Correspondence. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  essays,  but  none  appear  to  have 
been  awarded.  In  No.  4  more  Rules  of  the  Essay  Club 
are  given,  bringing  the  total  up  to  22,  which  were  surely 
enough  to  cramp  any  budding  literary  genius.  J.  M. 
Hannay  read  the  first  essay — subject  not  stated — and 
F.  B.  Drew  Bickerstaffe  was  then  called  upon  to  bring 
to  light  his  views  on  “  novels  and  novel  reading.” 

The  future  author  of  Marotz  and  Dyomina ,  we 
find,  did  this  “  to  the  extent  of  three  foolscap  pages  and 
a  half  :  by  the  time  he  had  come  to  an  end  several 
members  were  enjoying  the  calm  sleep  of  the  just, 
while  the  author  of  the  Essay  himself  must  have  felt  as 
dry  as  it  was  ;  we  will  do  it  justice  to  remark  that, 
from  a  polysyllabic  point  of  view  it  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  although  we  could  not  help  wishing  some  of  the 
very  imposing  words  had  left  their  tales  behind  therm 
The  snores  of  some  of  the  members  having  by  this  time 
awakened  the  Chairman,  he  hastened  to  dismiss  the 
House.” 


THE  LOTUS-EATERS. 
Homer,  Odyssey,  ix.,  82. 
(1882,  p.  29.) 


Thence  nine  days  was  I  borne  by  baleful  winds 
Across  the  teeming  deep,  but  on  the  tenth 
We  came  to  land  ’mongst  those  Lotophagi 
Who  eat  a  flowery  food,  and  landing  there 
Upon  the  shore  we  drew  us  water  thence, 

And  straight  my  crew  beside  the  speedy  ships 
Prepared  a  meal.  But  when  of  food  and  drink 
We’d  taken  each  his  fill,  that  self-same  hour 
I  sent  me  forth  a  company  to  go 
And  bring  back  word  anon  of  those  same  folk 
Who  dwelt  upon  the  land  and  gathered  food  ; 

T wo  men  for  this  I  chose,  and  gave  a  third 
To  play  the  herald’s  part.  So  forth  they  fared 
And  mingled  straight  with  those  Lotophagi  : 

Now  these,  methinks,  had  ne’er  a  thought  to  harm 
My  company,  but  yet  they  gave  to  them 
The  Lotus-flower  to  eat,  and  whoso  ate 
The  lotus’  lucious  fruit  had  no  more  wish 
T 0  bring  me  news  or  wish  himself  return  ; 

No,  there  they  longed  to  stay  among  those  folk 
To  pluck  the  lotus  and  forget  return. 

But  these  I  drave  for  all  their  bitter  tears 
Back  to  the  skip  perforce,  and  in  the  hold 
Beneath  the  benches  dragging  bound  them  fast. 

Then  quickly  bade  the  rest,  a  trusty  crew, 

Embark  with  haste  upon  the  speedy  ships, 

Lest  haply  some  should  eat  the  lotus’  fruit 
And  know  not  of  return.  So  they  with  speed 
Unbarked,  and  on  their  benches  sitting  down 
Ranged  them  in  order  due,  and  seated  so 
With  oar-blades  smote  the  ocean’s  hoary  plain. 

E.P.C 
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ABORIGINAL  FOOTBALL. 

{April,  1913). 


Our  earliest  glimpse  of  Denstone  football  is  the 
reverse  of  cheerful.  The  first  number  of  the  Den- 
stonian  is  loud  in  its  lamentations.  The  Captain’s  post 
was  vacant  ;  “  big  fellows  make  perpetual  excuses,  and 
frequently  shirk  play,”  (in  one  game  later  there  were 
only  eleven  a  side,  “  and  most  of  those  Little  Side  ”)  ; 
the  rivalry  of  Association  rules  was  felt.  In  the 
second  number,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  there  was 
an  absence  of  “  pluck.”  For  such  a  lamentable  state 
of  things,  two  excuses  were  alleged  :  half-holidays  were 
spent  in  selecting  valentines,  and  the  ground  was  “  too 
bad  for  Rugby  play  ” — it  was  muddy,  and  not  too 
well  provided  with  turf.  Change  of  habits  has  removed 
the  former  difficulty,  and  we  have  learnt  that  such 
details  as  the  latter  are  not  fatal  to  keenness  and  good 
play. 

Mr.  Chirol,  who  had  lately  migrated  from  Denstone 
to  a  mastership  at  Harrow,  wrote  to  say  that  the 
Harrow  ground  was  similar  to  that  at  Denstone,  yet 
Was  found  to  be  no  hindrance  either  to  pleasure  or  play. 
The  Editor  had  already  perceived  the  same  thing,  and 
had  argued  that  “  what  is  clean  enough  for  Association, 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  fit  for  Rugby  ”  ;  and 
when  correspondents  pestered  him  with  requests  that 
“  the  fields  lately  added  to  the  playground  ”  ought  to 
be  “  done  up,”  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
abandon  vague  generalities,  and  say  exactly  what 
ought  to  be  done.  His  hope  is  still  unfulfilled.  How¬ 
ever,  improvement  in  play  is  soon  recorded,  perhaps, 
as  the  result  of  compulsion  :  “  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
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the  new  Committee  have  full  powers  of  gateing  all 
fellows  who  refuse  to  play,  without  leave  from  their 
Dormitory  masters  to  do  so,  when  their  names  appear 
on  the  list.”  The  regulation  was  apparently  so  rigor¬ 
ously  enforced  that  we  read  that  in  one  game  “  some  of 
the  big  fellows  were  prevented  from  playing  on  account 
of  the  severe  play  on  the  preceding  half-holiday.” 

Some  old  customs  are  recorded.  In  “  Modem  V. 
v.  The  School,”  we  read  that  “  a  short  maul  ensued 
between  Hannay  and  Sherlock  max,  in  which  the  latter 
succeeded  in  drawing  his  opponent  out  of  the  goal  line.” 
The  maul,  a  piece  of  barbarism  which  is  now  quite 
forgotten,  lasted  down  to  the  early  eighties.  In  games 
they  still  played  teams  of  twenty  a  side— two  backs, 
two  halves  (or  three-quarters),  and  two  quarters  (or 
halves),  and  the  scoring  included  not  only  goals  (one  of 
which  counted  more  than  any  number  of  tries)  and 
tries,  but  also  touch  downs.  In  the  first  game  recorded, 
Hannay  scored  28  touch  downs,  and  Sherlock  18,  and 
in  a  later  match  so  many  touch  downs  were  obtained 
that  “  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention.”  There  was 
very  much  more  informal  football  than  there  is  now  : 
it  was  the  regular  thing  for  everybody  to  turn  out 
during  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  school,  and 
range  themselves  in  two  huge  Association  sides,  A  to  K 
v.  The  Rest. 

In  the  first  Dormitory  Match  which  is  described, 
Mr.  Street’s  v.  the  others,  the  score  is  not  recorded, 
though  Mr.  Street’s  won,  and  “  to  judge  from  the 
expressions  of  the  tired  players,  few  were  sorry  when 
the  game  was  over.”  The  first  match  against  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme  High  School  was  played  in  1877,  and 
is  said  to  have  “  resulted  in  a  draw  slightly  in  our 
favour.”  The  game  took  place  at  Newcastle,  “  and 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  received  every  possible 
accommodation  as  well  as  an  example  in  the  manner  of 


treating  visitors,  which  we  should  do  well  to  imitate.” 
The  account  of  the  match  is  as  quaint,  to  modern  ears, 
as  the  remark  we  have  quoted.  “  Both  sides  looked  in 
splendid  form  in  the  first  scrimmage,  with  clean  boots, 
nice  clean  knickerbockers,  and  clean  faces.”  Presently, 
however,  a  change  was  seen,  when  “  not  one  of  them 
had  escaped  the  clutches  of  mother  earth.”  Newcastle 
played  two  masters,  though  our  team,  (it  was  fifteen  by 
this  time),  consisted  of  boys  only.  But,  apparently, 
Newcastle  had  only  just  begun  Rugby,  for  the  writer 
says,  “  it  was  their  first  match,”  and  he  especially 
praised  “  Johnson,  a  very  diminutive  player,  but  one 
who  gives  great  promise  of  becoming  first  rate.”  The 
match  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  “  both  our 
quarter-backs  were  seized  with  cramp.”  This  was  the 
first  of  many  enjoyable  contests  with  Newcastle.  In 
all,  we  played  them  thirteen  times,  of  which  they  were 
successful  once,  viz.,  in  the  first  match  of  the  season 
1880-1.  They  beat  us  by  7  tries  to  nothing,  but  in  the 
return  we  retaliated  by  winning  by  2  goals  and  4  tries 
to  nothing.  Very  unfortunately,  for  the  games  were 
always  most  enjoyable,  the  matches  fell  through  in 
1886.  Our  highest  score  was  made  in  November,  1885, 
when  we  won  at  Newcastle  by  10  goals  and  7  tries  to 
nothing,  and  when  they  came  here  next  term  we  won 
by  2  goals  and  10  tries  to  nothing.  The  aggregate 
score  in  the  series  of  matches  was  24  goals,  42  tries  to 
9  tries. 

In  Cricket,  we  beat  them  13  times,  and  were  beaten 
twice.  In  1885,  the  last  match  we  played  with  them, 
we  scored  109  against  n  (of  which  3  were  extras)  and 
41  (11  extras)  for  8  wickets. 

Very  soon  the  millinery  of  the  game  attracted 
attention.  A  poet  rhapsodised  about  the  players 

In  their  many-coloured  jerseys, 

And  their  whites,  and  stockings  gay. 
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but  the  kaleidoscopic  effect  was  not  universally  admired. 
A  correspondent  ^penned  a  long  diatribe  against  the 
practice  of  wearing  “  private  colours.”  It  appears 
that  everyone  wore  anything  that  pleased  him,  and 
Curthwaite  pointed  out  that  the  result  was  to  render 
identification  in  a  game  a  matter  of  difficulty.  But  he 
went  on  to  enlarge  on  the  vulgarity  of  the  practice. 
He  asserted  that  in  objectionableness  it  was  on  a  par 
with  the  “  private  ribbons  which  we  see  round  the  straw 
hats  ”  of  trippers,  and  likened  the  effect  to  that  of 
“  a  woman  with  a  scarlet  bonnet,  a  yellow  pair  of  gloves, 
and  a  violet-coloured  dress.” 

Of  course,  his  rash  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
good  taste  brought  vials  of  wrath  on  his  head.  He  was 
accused  of  desiring  to  promulgate  regulations  for 
“  wardrobes,”  and  was  sharply  reminded  that  a 
“  British  Subject  ”  would  stand  no  tampering  with  his 
liberty.  He  was  sarcastically  invited  to  submit  “  a 
list  of  the  colours  which  match  well,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  offending  his  eyes,  or  those  of  the 
College  geese,  or  any  other  spectator  of  a  similar  type.” 
He  was  told  “  it  is  as  easy  to  look  at  a  fellow’s  face,  as 
his  jersey  or  cap.”  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
mud  soon  remedied  the  defect  he  deplored  by  garbing 
all  players  in  “a  kind  of  chocolate  colour.”  A  side 
light  on  contemporary  ways  is  thrown  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  “  in  a  foreign  match,  when  one  of  our  team 
wore  a  jersey  of  the  same  colour  as  the  opposing  team, 
he  was  recommended  to  get  another  coat  of  paint  put 
on  for  the  next  anniversary  of  the  same  match.” 

In  No.  4,  the  first  “  Review  of  the  XV.”  is  given, 
and  among  the  team  we  notice  some  famous  names. 
Professor  Watts  appears  as  “  Watts  max.”  He  played 
half  back,  which  evidently  corresponded  to  three- 
quarter  back  of  later  times,  and  is  described  thus  : 
“  Very  fair  collar,  and  rather  quick  on  his  legs.”  Major 
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F.  G.  Jackson,  of  Arctic  fame,  is  described  as  an  “  ex¬ 
cellent  kick.”  Keeling  max  is  said  to  be  a  “  fair 
collar.”  We  read  of  one  member’s  “  enormous  height,” 
and  of  another’s  “  care  of  his  own  person  ”  !  Some¬ 
what  later,  the  fifteen  inspired  a  poem  from  which  we 
glean  a  few  more  particulars.  For  one  season  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  played  here,  and  the  poet  alleges  that  it 
was  abandoned  because  it  was  “  tame,”  rhyming  with 
“  game.”  The  colours  were  red  and  black.  Moore  is 
described  poetically  as  “a  majestic  drop,”  and  of 
Watts  we  are  told 

Of  running  powers  he  has  no  lack 
And  plays  up  all  he  can. 

Some  ingenuity  in  rhymes  is  displayed.  Hodges 
obviously  suggests  “  dodges,”  and  Leedam  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for 

Our  forwards,  too,  are  good  they  say, 

I’m  very  sure  we  need  ’em. 

Which  is  more  than  can  be  asserted  of  the  “  poetry.” 


Editorial.  .  First  a  word  to  the  XI.  What  has  become  of  XI.  practice  ? 
We  remember  hearing  various  complaints  from  persons  in  authority  about  the 
undignified  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted.  Therefore  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  we  sallied  forth  one  fine  day  in  order  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  real 
ground  there  might  be  for  such  an  accusation.  It  must  be  said  we  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  that  afternoon.  One  man  “  swiped  ” 
blindly  at  every  ball,  and  so  managed  to  have  his  wicket  taken  three  times  in 
one  over.  Another  would  not  run  more  than  once  for  a  hit  which  certainly 
deserved  three,  and  although  his  comrade  called  to  him,  nay  even  ran  across 
the  pitch,  he  would  not  stir  but  calmly  rested  on  his  bat  as  if  nothing  were  the 
matter  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  both  batsmen  found  themselves  at  the  same 
wicket,  and  strange  to  say  were  not  one  whit  discomposed  thereby.  Among 
the  fielders  things  were  little  better.  More  than  one  stood  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  all  the  time,  never  attempting  to  field  a  ball  unless  it  came  straight 
to  him,  but  always  leaving  it  to  his  more  energetic  neighbour.  Few  thought 
it  needful  to  put  themselves  to  any  greater  exertion  than  that  occasioned  by  a 
walk  or  at  best  an  easy  trot.  (1882,  p.  53). 
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PROPOSED  CRICKET  RULES. 

(June,  1877). 

We  must  own  ourselves  Radically  inclined  and 
feel  ourselves  more  or  less  bound  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  aggrieved  and  oppressed  school  boy.  Why 
should  not  every  boy  be  allowed  to  amuse  himself  as 
he  likes,  to  go  where  he  likes  and  do  as  he  likes,  at 
least ,  during  play  hours  ? 

Do  not  birds  lay  eggs  for  his  gratification,  farmers 
mend  fences  for  him  to  break  down  again,  landowners 
plant  young  trees  for  him  to  make  walking-sticks  of  ? 
Of  course  they  do.  Then  why  should  he  not  be  free  to 
go  his  own  way  without  having  officious  Captains  and 
Games  Committee-men  cocking  over  him  and  ordering 
him  about  ? 

The  fiat  that  Cricket  is  to  be  compulsory  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  has  been  put  forth  from  a  quarter 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  or  redress  for  the  oppress¬ 
ed  school  boy,  but  surely  something  may  be  done  to 
make  the  yoke  sit  lighter,  and  to  take  the  cheek  out  of 
those  cocky  Captains  who  make  themselves  so  ‘  ‘  beastly 
officious.” 

They  at  any  rate  are  amenable  to  public  opinion. 
We  should  therefore  wish  to  propose  that  the  following 
rules  be  adopted  by  the  Games  Committee  for  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  both  of  the  players  and 
spectators  (whose  rights  must  not  be  overlooked  either), 
in  all  School  matches.  We  confine  ourselves  to  School 
matches  for  the  present,  for  we  might  find  some  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  foreign  teams  to  agree  to 
sacrifice  their  comforts  to  the  public  good.  But  time 
will  work  wonders,  and  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  a 
reformer  should  be  patience. 
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But  here  are  the  proposed  rules  : 

1.  That  in  School  matches  which  excite  interest,* 
the  spectators  be  allowed  to  collect  as  near  as  they  like 
to  the  wicket,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  game. 

2.  That  the  burden  of  responsibility  in  case  of  a 
serious  accident  to  a  bystander,  fall  upon  the  person 
who  hits  the  ball,  and  not  upon  the  person  who  is  hit 
by  the  ball,  it  being  beyond  all  reason  that  a  free  agent 
should  be  prevented  from  standing  where  he  likes  in  a 
field  provided  for  his  use  as  much  as  anybody  else’s, 
from  the  fear  of  accident  to  life,  teeth  or  limb. 

3.  That  “  long  stop,”  being  in  a  minority  of  one, 
be  worthy  of  no  consideration  by  the  spectators,  if  they 
think  they  can  get  a  better  view  of  the  game  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him. 

4.  That  full  liberty  be  given  to  every  player, 
whilst  in  the  field,  to  make  any  remarks  he  chooses,  on 
any  subject  he  likes,  and  that  no  limit  whatever  be 
placed  to  conversation  amongst  the  fielders  with  a  view 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  fielding. 

N.B.  The  former  part  of  this  rule  to  include  a 
right  to  dispute  the  Umpire’s  decision. 

5.  That  players  who  play  only  because  they  are 
obliged,  be  allowed  to  signify  the  fact  by  wearing  coats, 
squares  or  even  gowns,  either  in  the  field  or  at  the 
wicket. 

6.  That  it  be  open  to  any  member  of  a  side  to 
refuse  to  do  what  the  Captain  tells  him,  for  otherwise 
the  “  cockiness  ”  of  a  Captain  would  become  unbear¬ 
able.  No  reasonable  person  would  ever  dream  of 
disputing  the  soundness  of  such  a  rule,  based  as  it  is 
upon  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  that  “  Palladium 
of  the  Englishman’s  liberty.” 

*  The  Games  Committee  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  favour  this  rule  when 
they  consider  how  very  few  school  matches  do  excite  interest. 


7-  That  the  right  of  both  Umpires  to  “  Umpire’s 
cuts/’  every  time  a  wicket  falls,  be  fully  recognised, 
however  much  it  may  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
game. 

For  it  were  intolerable  that  the  poor  Umpires  who 
undertake  arduous  and  thankless  offices  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  should  be  cheated  out  of  their  rights 
for  the  sake  of  such  paltry  considerations. 


Leicester  Square 
at  London. 

Dear  Mr.  the  Editor — It  is  arrived  to  me  in  my  voyage  through  England 
to  visit,  while  my  sojourn  in  Staffordshire,  your  very  beautiful  College,  and  to 
observe  there  with  particularness,  your  great  national  game  of  Crickettes. 
I  do  not  know  myself  much  in  the  Crickettes,  but  I  have  well  understood  that 
this  noble  game  is  the  great  support  of  the  “  British  Constitution,”  and  that, 
without  to  well  play  it,  nobody  may  be  elected  members  of  the  “  Lords  and 
Commons.”  Now  I  have  remark  that,  at  your  College,  there  is  a  professor 
for  to  make  learn  to  the  young  peoples  to  play  well  the  Crickettes.  This  is 
excellent  !  This  is  very  well  !  But  why,  J  demand  (you  pardon  me,  Mr.  the 
Editor,  it  is  not  ?)  why  there  around  the  professor  is  it  not  made  to  be  tranquil 
so  that  he  may  teach  to  play  the  pupil  altogether  at  his  ease  ?  With  you,  on 
the  contrary,  may  one  see  one  pupil  to  stand  at  the  crickettes  (shall  it  be 
crickettes  or  wickettes  that  I  mean  ?)  and  six  more  that  may  help  the  professor 
to  launch  the  ball  at  him.  They  all  talk,  one  may  say  shout,  they  all  run, 
they  all  launch  the  ball  at  the  pupil  ;  what  can  the  professor  make  among  so 
many  assistants  ?  Shall  it  not  be  worth  ten  times  more  to  the  pupil  that  the 
professor  may  be  to  him  alone  for  a  little  while,  and  that  they  may  be  tranquil  ? 
At  the  least  it  is  like  that  which  it  would  make  itself  at  our  house.  Receive, 
Mr.  the  Editor,  the  most  distinguished  compliments  of  your  devoted  servant 
A.  de  Plus.  (1882,  p.  49). 
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SOME  FURTHER  “  REMINISCENCES  ” 
OF  THE  REV.  D.  EDWARDES. 


The  numbers  in  the  School  had  risen  to  92  by 
March  1874.  In  this  year  work  began  in  earnest  and 
not  a  few  from  the  Roll-List  of  that  year  have  turned 
out  to  be  men  of  whom  Denstone  is  especially  proud. 
The  list  with  which  the  year  was  closed  included  boys 
who  have  blossomed  since  into  men  of  prominence  in 
various  lines  of  action,  besides  the  one  Fellow  of  a 
College,  13  Clergymen,  7  solicitors,  and  8  doctors.  The 
School  grew  apace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
numbered  120. 

The  Rev.  Ernald  Lane,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Rochester,  helped  us  in  fifty  ingenious  ways.  Once  he 
brought  over  a  Cricket  Team  to  play  the  School.  His 
whole  team  was  out  before  they  had  reached  a  double 
number  ;  he  himself,  an  old  County  Player,  “  made  a 
duck.”  The  boys  ran  up  a  good  score.  Of  course  it 
was  all  arranged  beforehand  :  the  whole  object  was  to 
infuse  confidence  into  the  School  team. 

Chirol  displayed  ability  and  tact  as  well  as  vigour 
and  method.  I  never  heard  a  complaint  against  his 
caning  a  boy,  although  he  gave  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  every  day  to  it.  There  were,  it  is  true,  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  abstract  by  those  good  people  who  are 
shocked  by  the  idea  of  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind. 
I  remember  one  of  these  men  who  had  collected  statis¬ 
tics  of  canings  but  without  being  able  to  produce  a 
single  harsh  case.  This  friend  of  humanity,  expostu¬ 
lating  against  the  use  of  the  cane,  said  “  I  hear  that 
Allen  ma.  was  caned  last  Term  15  times.”  “  Humph  !  ” 
replied  Chirol,  ”115  would  be  nearer  the  truth  and 
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probably  under  it.”  Every  breach  of  discipline  with 
Chirol  was  met  with  its  distinctive  punishment  ; 
nothing  was  done  in  malice  or  in  anger.  I  remember 
a  boy  once  coming  out  with  me  to  botanize  on  a  half¬ 
holiday.  We  were  some  distance  from  the  College 
when  I  happened  to  look  at  my  watch  and  discovered 
that  Call-over  time  was  almost  up.  I  told  him  to  run 
with  all  his  might  to  the  College  or  else  he  would  be 
late  for  Call-Over.  He  calmly  answered  “  I  am  not 
going  back  for  Call-Over  :  I  wrote  my  200  lines  this 
morning  when  you  told  me  I  might  come  out  with  you.” 
The  boy  is  now  a  Venerable  Archdeacon. 

We  masters  were  very  loyal  to  Chirol  and  to  one 
another,  but  a  boy  would  feel  no  hesitation  in  telling 
me  that  he  broke  one  of  Chriol’s  rules  without  being 
found  out,  or  in  telling  Chirol  or  any  of  the  other 
masters  that  he  broke  mine.  In  fact  each  officer  of  the 
Republican  Government  had  adopted  his  own  method 
of  discipline  and  seemed  not  to  feel  himself  responsible 
for  that  of  the  other.  Of  course  this  did  not  apply  to 
offences  against  morality,  but  in  minor  offences  the 
boys  trusted  the  masters  and  the  masters  never  broke 
faith  with  the  boys.  The  greatest  of  these  minor 
offences  was  the  possession  of  a  catapult.  I  remember 
one  half-holiday  taking  out  a  boy  on  a  Natural  History 
expedition,  and  when  we  were  about  five  miles  from  the 
College  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  catapult  to  show 
me  the  seventeen  notches  in  the  stick — the  number  of 
birds  the  catapult  had  killed.  The  boys,  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  sound  of  the  College  bell  looked 
upon  the  masters  simply  as  their  friends. 

As  a  boy  in  the  School  X  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
humbug,  but  he  believed  implicitly — and  so  did  his 
masters — that  he  could  not  learn  a  line  of  English  by 
heart  :  his  father  wished  him  to  enter  the  medical 
profession,  but  this  seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
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and  it  was  pretty  well  decided  that  he  must  go  into 
business.  One  morning  his  master,  sitting  at  the  desk, 
asked  “  Can  anyone  lend  me  a  pencil  ?  ”  X,  being  a 
good-natured  fellow,  was  the  first  to  pull  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket  what  he  presumed  was  a  pencil,  but 
lo  !  there,  before  the  Master  and  the  whole  Form,  was 
verily  a  pipe  !  The  Master  was  not  an  ill-natured 
fellow  but  thought  that  as  the  thing  was  done  before 
the  Form  he  was  obliged  to  report  it  to  me.  I  sent  for 
the  boy,  who,  I  knew,  was  much  afraid  of  his  father, 
and  told  him  “You  are  too  big  to  be  flogged,  so  go 
home  and  ask  your  father  to  come  and  speak  to  me, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with  you.”  The  tears 
flowed  ;  he  begged  and  implored  me  to  flog  him  or  to 
set  him  any  punishment  rather  than  sending  him  to  his 
father.  Then  I  offered  him  a  compromise  which  I  had 
had  in  my  mind  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  the 
delinquency  :  “If  you  learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  say  it  every  word  to  me,  I  will 
let  you  off  and  say  nothing  to  your  father  about  the 
business.”  He  thanked  me,  went  away,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  he  had  said  without  a  mistake  the  whole 
six  hundred  lines.  Here  the  Devil  had  to  undo  his  own 
work  and  the  boy  was  at  once  started  on  his  career. 
He  passed  all  his  examinations  without  a  failure,  and 
he  was  either  the  first  or  the  second  London  University 
M.D.  that  Denstone  produced. 

I  had  to  inflict  punishment  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  Chapel  for  two  acts  of  daring  which  one 
could  hardly  have  foreseen,  and  these  were  separated 
by  the  interval  of  some  years  ;  on  a  boy  for  bathing  in 
the  foundations,  I  think  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and 
on  another  for  climbing  up  to  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the 
Chapel  to  write  his  name  on  the  summit  of  all  things. 
Pity  these  boys  did  not  live  to  see  the  South  African 
War  :  if  daring  could  have  done  it  they  would  have 
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brought  the  war  to  an  end  with  half  the  expense  in 
blood,  time,  and  money  that  it  cost.  But  they  both 
died  prematurely,  through  attempting  too  much. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Chapel  Archbishop  Benson 
was  very  great  throughout.  He  gave  away  the  Prizes 
the  evening  he  arrived.  He  spoke  to  the  School  then, 
and  of  it  again  at  luncheon  the  next  day  just  before  he 
left.  He  spoke  to  the  boys  as  nobody  but  an  old 
Headmaster  could  have  done.  Every  word  went 
home,  and  I  fancied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  long  as  I 
was  at  Denstone,  that  I  would  trace  the  effect  of  his 
two  speeches  on  the  School. 


The  Bathing-place  progresses,  and  very  soon  we  hope  to  be  able  to  join 
our  voice  with  that  of  a  contemporary  who  triumphantly  exclaims  “  The 
Bathing  place  has  been  opened  a  fortnight,  and  the  water  is  already  quite 
discoloured.”  (1877,  p.  58). 

“  Playing  at  Horses.”  Dear  Sir, — While  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  depreciate  that  ancient  and  pleasing  mode  of  passing  away  an  idle  hour 
known  in  nursery  circles  as  “  playing  horses,”  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest, 
through  your  columns,  that  any  place  could  be  more  convenient  for  that 
pastime  than  the  Cloisters  ?  (1877,  p.  91). 
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LAMENT  OF  ANTIGONE  ON  HER 
WAY  TO  EXECUTION. 

Sophocles,  Antigone ,  891-912. 

(1882,  p.  9). 

Alas  !  thou  grave,  my  bridal  bower  in  death, 

Thou  grot,  rock-hewn,  to  be  my  ward  for  aye  ! 

Now  pass  I  to  mine  own,  long  since  passed  hence — 

A  mighty  host,  the  guests  of  Hades’  queen. 

T he  last  of  all  these  dead,  I  now  descend 
T 0  join  them,  ere  my  lease  of  life  is  spent, 

Most  hapless  of  them  all.  Yet  hope  I  well 
I  shall  not  go  unwelcome  to  my  sire, 

Nor  unto  thee,  my  mother  ;  gratitude 
Doth  claim,  0  brother  mine,  thy  love  for  me, 

For  that  this  hand  did  lave  and  deck  thy  corse 
In  comely  wise,  and  bare  libations  due 
E’en  to  thy  grave.  And  now  what  meed  is  mine 
Who  erst  did  shield  my  brother’s  corse  from  shame  ! 

Yet  did  I  well  therein  as  wise  men  judge. 

Aye  surely  never  for  a  child  of  mine — 

Had  I  been  blessed  with  children — no,  nor  tho 
My  lord  had  lain  in  death  before  mine  eyes, 

Had  I  defied  your  laws,  my  countrymen  ! 

And  wherefore  say  I  this  ?  What  thought  have  I  ? 

Had  my  lord  died,  I  might  have  wed  again, 

Once  more  had  joy  of  children  in  my  halls. 

But  now  my  sire  is  in  his  grave, — she  too 
Hath  died,  who  gave  me  birth,  so  ne’er  again 
Shall  I  know  aught  of  tender  brother’s  love. 

P.S. 

gth  February,  1882. 
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THE  FIRST  OLD  BOYS’  DINNER 
(1879,  p.  72). 


On  Thursday,  October  2,  the  first  meeting  of  Old 
Boys  (subscribers  to  the  Benefit  Fund)  since  the 
opening  of  the  College,  took  place  at  the  Provost’s 
Lodge.  Letters  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  on  this  interesting  occasion,  were  received  from 
nearly  twenty  old  boys.  Proceedings  began  with  a 
dinner,  to  which  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  the  Head 
Master  and  Chaplain  were  invited  by  the  Provost  to 
meet  the  following  Old  Boys,  W.  W.  Watts,  A.  Mosely, 
W.  T.  Hodge,  S.  Keeling,  A.  D.  Edwards,  J.  M.  Hannay, 
T.  J.  Holt,  S.  Jones,  F.  H.  Masfen.  After  dinner  the 
Meeting  was  opened  by  the  Provost,  who  after  welcom¬ 
ing  the  Old  Boys  to  Denstone,  explained  to  them  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  the  Benefit  Fund  which  now 
amounts  to  £100. 

The  following  resolutions  after  some  discussion 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

1.  That  a  Club  be  formed  to  consist  of  such  Old 

Members  of  S.  Chad’s  College  as  retain  their 
names  on  the  College  books  as  subscribers  to 
or  compounders  with  the  Benefit  Fund. 

2.  That  this  Club  be  called  the  Old  Denstonian 

Club  :  and  that  its  members  meet  annually  at 
least,  to  dine  together  at  such  place  as  shall 
from  year  to  year  be  found  convenient. 

3.  That  W.  Watts,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam¬ 

bridge,  be  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  for 
the  current  year,  and  that  the  first  Thursday 
in  October  be  fixed  for  the  annual  Meeting. 
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4-  That  the  Head  Master’s  hospitable  offer  to 
entertain  the  Club  in  S.  Chad’s  Hall  on  Oct.  i, 
1880,  be  gratefully  accepted,  with  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Club  to  him  for  it. 

After  the  serious  business  of  the  evening  had  been 
transacted  the  toast  of  the  Church  and  Queen  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  drunk.  The  health  of  the  Head  Master  was 
next  proposed  by  T.  Hodge,  the  former  in  re  turning- 
thanks  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  meeting  old 
friends  and  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  entertaining 
the  Club  next  year.  The  Chaplain  whose  health  was 
next  proposed,  said  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  which  had  summoned  them 
together,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
issues  of  that  small  beginning  that  they  had  this  evening 
made  in  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Boys’  Club,  to 
which  he  wished  every  success. 

W.  Watts  next  proposed  the  health  of  Sir  Percival 
Heywood  ;  having  spoken  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Baronet  in  being  present  at  our  gathering,  he  remarked 
that  the  College  and  the  Diocese  owed  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Percival,  known  as  he  was  both  as  a 
staunch  Churchman,  and  liberal  benefactor  of  Church 
institutions.  Sir  Percival  in  a  somewhat  humorous 
speech  expressed  a  hope  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Benefit  Fund  might  be  extended  to  the  Fellows  as  well 
as  Old  Boys  of  the  College,  if  at  any  time  they  should  be 
in  difficulty,  he  also  trusted  that  the  present  would  be 
by  no  means  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  should  dine 
with  the  Old  Denstonians. 

The  meeting  was  fitly  concluded  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Provost  (proposed  by  S.  Keeling)  for  his 
hospitality  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  meeting,  and  the  interest  he  had  shown, 
among  his  multifarious  occupations,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Club. 
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In  reply  the  Provost  after  expressing  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  success  of  the  meeting  assured  the 
members  of  the  Club  that  although  himself  not  a 
member  of  their  association,,  nor  for  the  future,  an 
administrator  in  any  way  of  the  Funds,  as  it  was  better 
that  the  Club  should  be  as  far  as  possible  self-governed, 
yet  he  would  always  take  a  keen  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  to  any  of  its  Members 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  gathered  from  a  long  experience 
in  a  kindred  Society  in  the  Southern  Schools. 

The  Meeting  soon  after  separated.  We  shall  hope 
next  year  to  see  a  still  larger  gathering  of  “  Old  Den- 
stonians.” 


Considering  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  pur  last  game 
and  this,  the  fellows  played  remarkably  well,  but  many  showed  a  great 
reluctance  to  playing.  (1877,  P-  97)- 

In  the  scrummages  they  were  heavier  than  us  when  they  kept  together 
but  we  understood  hanging  on  to  one  another  better.  There  were  very  few 
near  place  kicks,  which  were  kicked  and  the  ball  being  new  wanted  a  very 
large  hole  to  stand  in,  which  it  did  not  have  at  first,  and,  consequently  the  ball 
rolled  over.  (1878,  p.  13). 

We  would  strongly  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Captain  of  Football  the 
necessity  of  having  an  Umpire  in  matches  like  this,  as  it  would  save  a  good 
deal  of  useless  dispute.  (1878,  p.  18). 

Hodges,  Masfen  ma.  and  Bell,  who  were  all  in  a  more  or  less  damaged 
condition,  showed  a  wonderful  disregard  of  personal  fracture,  for  the  public 
good.  (1878,  p.  83). 
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FAG. — A  LAY  SERMON. 

(1881,  p.  66). 


There’s  one  expression  much  in  use 
Which  sorely  does  me  nag,  Sir  ! 

And  that’s  to  hear  for  all  excuse 
“  It’s  really  too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

“  Where  is  the  ball  ?  I’ll  bowl  to  you,” 

“  I  think  it’s  in  my  bag,  Sir  !  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  and  get  it  ?  do  !  “ 

“  It’s  really  too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

“  Now  go  in  for  the  Spouting  Prize, 

We  know  your  tongue  can  wag,  Sir  ! 

'Twill  please  your  father,” — he  replies 
"  0  no  !  it’s  too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

Now  Wellington  I  do  maintain 
Did  never  capture  flag,  Sir  ! 

Nor  Pitt  a  statesman’s  victory  gain 
By  help  of  “  Too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

If  your  sole  wish  and  object  is 
A  wretched  life  to  lag,  Sir  ! 

The  best  receipt  I  know  is  this — 

This  wretched  Too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

Nothing  worth  doing  can  be  done 
With  this  perpetual  drag,  Sir  ! 

Nothing  worth  winning  can  be  won 
With  motto — “  Too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 

So  when  old  age  reflection  brings 
On  what  our  lives  can  brag,  Sir  ! 

May  we  not  find  too  many  things 

Lost  by — “  It’s  too  much  fag,  Sir  !  ” 
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ARIADNE  IN  NAXOS. 

(1884,  p.  98). 


Against  a  rocky  island  of  the  sea 
The  blue  Aegean  waves  beat  ceaselessly 
With  hollow  roar  upon  the  shingly  beach, 

And  ever  and  anon  the  sea-fowl’s  screech 
Re-echoed  ’mid  the  lofty  rocks  and  steep 
Which  frowning  towered  above  the  restless  deep. 

Hard  by  the  margin  of  the  waters  wan 
A  woman  o’er  the  sharp,  hard  pebbles  ran  ; 

Her  yearning  eyes  were  straining  earnestly 
Across  the  blue  waves  of  the  barren  sea  ; 

Her  unshod  feet,  her  bosom  white  and  fair, 

Recked  little  of  the  chill  and  cold  sea  air  ; 

Which  tossed  her  golden  locks  in  wanton  mood, 

Nor  heeded  she  the  dark  red  drops  of  blood 
T  hat  fell  from  off  those  torn  and  wounded  feet, 

Nor  the  cold  spray  which  ’gainst  her  white  limbs  beat. 
Loud  called  she  on  a  well-beloved  name, 

And  listened  long  for  answer,  but  there  came 
Nought  but  a  mocking  echo  and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves  tumbling  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Yet  once  again  that  mournful  wailing  cry 
Thrilled  o’er  the  deep,  but  came  there  no  reply 
Save  the  harsh  screaming  of  the  wild  sea-mew, 

As  o’er  the  seething  surge  he  swiftly  flew. 

“  Gone  !  gone  !  false  heart,  gone  utterly  from  me  ! 
How  little  did  I  dream  that  this  would  be 
When  through  the  Cretan  forest,  side  by  side, 

We  twain  did  wander  forth  and  I  thy  guide 
Did  lead  thee  to  some  shady  bank  and  sweet. 

Then  thou  did  love  to  lay  thee  at  my  feet 
The  livelong  day.  Hoiv  happy  was  /  then  ! 

Yea,  happiest  of  the  daughters  of  all  men, 

For  I  loved  thee  and  with  thy  love  was  blest 
Who  wast  of  heroes  chief  and  mightiest. 
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Ah  !  as  we  strayed  together  through  the  dales 
Hoio  did  I  love  to  listen  to  thy  tales 
Of  men  that  are  not  and  of  those  that  be  : 

Of  fason  and  the  far-famed  Argosy, 

Which  from  the  fair  land  of  renowned  Greece , 

Went  faring  far,  seeking  the  golden  fleece. 

How  oft,  that  sad,  sad  tale,  my  heart  would  move, 

Of  poor  Medea’s  ill-requited  love  : 

Y ea,  thou  could’ st  mourn  for  her  right  bitterly, 

Say,  wilt  thou  shed  one  little  tear  for  me 
Who  saved  thee  from  the  awesome  Minotaur, 

And  gave  thee  life  and  freedom,  aye  and  more, 

For  at  thy  call  I  gave  myself  to  thee, 

And  thus,  oh!  thus  hast  thou  requited  me  ! 

“  Ah  !  where  can  wretched  Ariadne  fly  ? 

Nought,  nought  is  left  to  her  but  here  to  die 
In  this  strange  land,  deserted  and  alone. 

No  loving  hands  will  tend  me,  none  may  mourn 
Over  my  lonely  grave,  no  tears  will  flow 
For  her  who  left  her  father’s  house,  to  go 
Across  the  main  with  the  Athenian  lord, 

And  thus  has  happed  upon  her  fit  reward.” 

“  Here  in  this  lonely  island  of  the  sea 
The  restless  waves  will  sing  a  dirge  for  me, 

And  whilst  the  wildfowl  rend  me  limb  from  limb 
The  winds  will  chant  a  doleful  requiem.” 

J.  M.  S.  H. 


Mr.  Heather’s  Dormitory  v.  Capt.  White’s.  In  the  last  dormitory 
match  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  Capt.  White’s  dormitory  was 
defeated  for  the  first  time  and  had  to  give  up  the  first  place,  which  they  have 
so  nobly  held  for  five  years.  (1879,  p.  19). 
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THE  SECOND  OLD  DENSTONIAN  DINNER. 
(Nov.  1883). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  dinner  was  given  to 
the  Old  Boys  of  S.  Chad’s,  in  1879,  by  the  Provost  at 
his  lodge.  It  was  then  resolved  that  a  club  should  be 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Benefit  Fund,  and  that 
its  members  should  meet  annually,  at  least,  to  manage 
the  business  of  the  club  and  dine  together. 

The  second  club  dinner  was  held  on  Thursday, 
October  11,  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Derby.  The  Provost 
took  the  chair,  and  the  following  were  present  : — Rev. 
D.  Edwardes  ;  Rev.  C.  B.  Tyrwhitt  ;  Rev.  R.  Tomlins 
(Chaplain  of  S.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley) ;  R.  J.  Bland, 
Esq.,  A.S.N.C.  ;  R.  W.  Goodall,  Esq.,  A.S.N.C.  (of 
Denstone) ;  E.  P.  Coleridge,  Esq.  (Oriel  College, 
Oxon.) ;  C.  H.  Ward,  Esq.  (Selwyn  College,  Camb.)  ; 
T.  I.  Watts,  Esq.  (Sidney  College,  Camb.)  ;  J.  Edwardes, 
Esq.  (S.  Cath’s.  College,  Camb.) ;  S.  Keeling,  Esq. 
(Rocester) ;  J.  M.  Hannay,  Esq.  (Dudley) ;  — Walker, 
Esq.  (Dudley) ;  W.  Furley,  Esq.  (Nottingham)  ;  W.  H. 
Bradbury,  Esq.  (Stoke) ;  D.  B.  Beecroft,  Esq.  (Notting¬ 
ham)  ;  C.  Torre  Anderson,  Esq.  (Burton) ;  H.  Allcock, 
Esq.  (Grantham)  ;  W.  W.  Watts,  Esq.,  B.A.  (Denstone) 

After  the  toasts,  “  Church  and  Queen,”  and 
“  Success  to  the  Old  Denstonian  Club,”  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  the  business  of  the  evening 
was  entered  upon.  The  Secretary  read  his  minutes'  of 
the  1879  meeting,  and  what  other  Old  Denstonian 
intelligence  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  There  had 
been  the  following  previous  meetings  of  Old  Den- 
stonians  : — 

1.  Cricket  Match,  July  1876.  Unfinished. 
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2.  Cricket  Match,  July  1879.  Won  by  Present 
Boys. 

3.  Dinner,  and  Football  Match.  Won  by  Present 
Boys,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

4.  Cricket  Match,  July  1880.  Drawn. 

5.  Cricket  Match,  July  1882. 

After  the  club  business  had  been  finished  S.  Keeling 
rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  Headmaster,  Staff,  and 
School  of  S.  Chad’s,  remarking  that  he  often  looked 
back  upon  his  school-days  as  the  happiest  time  of  his 
life. 

The  Headmaster,  in  reply,  eulogised  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Staff  who  had  helped  in  getting  the  meeting 
together. 

Mr.  Goodall  sketched  the  progress  of  the  school  in 
work,  buildings,  and  sports  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantage  it  was  for  Old  Boys  to 
subscribe  to  The  Denstonian.  J.  M.  Hannay,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  Chaplain’s  health,  shewed  what  a  good 
thing  it  was  for  our  schools  to  have  a  Chaplain  in  these 
days  of  secular  education.  The  Chaplain,  in  reply, 
said  he  hoped  to  be  a  link  between  past  and  present 
Denstonians,  and  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  a  school 
to  have  a  stout  backbone  of  staunch  Old  Boys.  T.  I. 
Watts  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chaplain  of  S.  Anne’s, 
hoping  to  see  not  only  a  brotherly,  but  a  sisterly 
sympathy  between  our  schools.  In  a  humorous  reply 
Mr.  Tomlins  referred  to  a  picture  in  Punch ,  and  said  he 
could  have  spoken  better  had  he  known  beforehand 
what  his  proposer  would  say.  At  Abbots  Bromley, 
they  had  many  clever  girls,  two  of  whom  had  already 
taken  their  degrees.  W.  Furley  next  proposed  Sir  T. 
P.  Hey  wood,  and  other  absentees,  and  remarked  on  the 
many  reasons  Old  Denstonians  had  for  gratitude  to 
Sir  Percival.  The  Provost  in  reply  said  he  had  never 
known  a  character  so  richly  endowed  with  generous, 
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noble,  and  genial  aspirations,  as  Sir  Percival’s.  C.  H. 
Ward  said  that  though  this  was  his  first  toast,  he  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be  his  last,  and  ho  it  should  be  a  good  one, 
namely,  those  Old  Denstonians  who  had  gained 
distinctions';  and,  after  the  Secretary  had  read  a  long 
list  of  honours,  E.  P.  Coleridge,  in  replying,  bantered 
the  Headmaster,  with  his  evident  partiality  in  sending 
the  greater  number  of  Denstonians  to  Cambridge. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Bland  next  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  for  getting  the  meeting  together, 
and  adding  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  club  ;  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  resident  members  to  bring  the 
club  before  boys  on  leaving  school.  The  Secretary 
replied  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  harangue  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  uses  of  the  club.  He  said  it  was  not  a 
mere  institution  for  eating  an  annual  dinner,  but  its 
chief  object  was  to  draw  together  a  compact  body  of 
men  who  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  teaching  of  their  school, 
and  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  help  this  teach¬ 
ing  on  in  the  world.  Secondly  they  were  the  guardians 
and  administrators  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  by  the 
proper  use  of  which  they  might  do  much  good.  Thirdly 
they  had  to  do  their  share  in  keeping  alive  school 
institutions,  such  as  the  Denstonian,  and  the  Old  Boys’ 
Football  and  Cricket  Matches.  Finally  he  complained 
that  he  wanted  the  addresses  of  almost  all  Old  Boys  and 
subscriptions  from  a  great  many  of  them,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  announcing  when  the  latter  were  due. 
Before  sitting  down  he  proposed  a  most  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who  had  so  kindly  and  judi¬ 
ciously  kept  the  meeting  in  order  during  the  evening, 
and  in  more  ways  than  could  be  told  had  helped  on  the 
gathering.  The  Provost,  replying,  said  it  had  given 
him  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
that  he  should  carry  to  the  Old  Johnians  a  glowing 
account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  sister  institution. 
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The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  each  one  present 
vowing  to  support  all  school  institutions  and  to  come 
to  the  meeting  in  1884. 


ORPHEUS’  LAMENT  FOR  EURYDICE. 

(1884,  p.  24). 

Oh  !  art  thou  lost  to  me,  my  lovely  one  ! 

Even  when  I  thought  I  had  thee,  art  thou  gone  ? 

But  now,  my  heart  was  lifted  high  with  joy, 

And  no  dark  thoughts  were  there  my  bliss  to  cloy  ; 

For  thou  wert  near  me,  and  I  heard  the  sound 
Of  thy  sweet  footfall  o’er  the  rugged  ground, 

Tripping  behind  me  from  the  home  of  death  ; 

Upon  my  neck  I  felt  thy  balmy  breath 
Fanning  my  wayward  locks.  Ah  !  once  again 
I  had  been  happiest  of  all  living  men  ! 

Yea,  once  again  had  I  known  perfect  bliss. 

What  time  upon  my  cheek  I  felt  thy  kiss, 

What  time  thy  aching  head  lay  on  my  breast 
And  to  my  heart  thy  lovely  form  I  pressed  ; 

Then  as  of  yore  thou  had' st  been  wholly  mine  ! 

Oh  !  vain  my  heaven-born  power  of  song  divine  ; 

Vain  that  my  lyre  can  charm  all  living  things 
With  its  sweet  music  as  I  sweep  the  strings  ! 

Vain  that  I  lulled  to  rest  that  warder  old, 

The  sleepless  guardian  of  the  fleece  of  gold. 

Vain  that  I  won  an  entrance  into  hell 
And  crossed  the  awful  stream  unspeakable  ! 

Vain  that  o’erpowered  beneath  my  magic  sway 
The  grizly  dread  three-headed  watch  dog  lay  ! 

Vain  that  I  gained  what  then  I  thought  such  bliss 
Since  all  my  happiness  has  sunk  to  this. 

Oh  !  what  is  life  to  me  when  reft  of  thee 
But  living  death  and  utter  misery. 

For  thee  the  cruel  fates  have  done  their  worst, 

And  I  alone  stand  utterly  accurst ; 

For  thee,  alway  amidst  the  dead  to  dwell, 

For  me,  a  death-like  life,  a  heaven-like  hell. 

J.  M.  S.  H. 
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A  NEW  BOY  OF  1879. 

(April  1911). 

The  12.40  train  drew  up  at  the  Crossing,  and 
facing  us  was  the  legend  “  Saxbury,*  for  S.  Ovin’s 
College.”  The  decrepit  old  official  took  our  tickets, 
and  a  vision  of  early  spring  flowers  beside  a  picturesque 
cottage,  with  a  rustic  porch  covered  by  clambering 
briers,  remains  as  a  memory  of  that  unforgettable  day 
in  the  seventies  when  I  first  “  went  to  school.”  Lolling 
over  the  wicket  gate  was  a  “  College  boy,”  for  the 
Easter  holidays  being  only  some  ten  days  long  a  good 
many  of  the  boys  did  not  go  home.  He  accompanied 
us  up  the  hill,  along  a  road  which  I  was  to  learn  was 
always  muddy.  Of  the  conversation  I  remember 
nothing,  but  I  well  recall  my  first  sight  of  the  two 
towers  of  the  college  as  we  neared  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Though  the  school  was  still  young  the  buildings  were 
already  weathered  into  a  respectable  appearance  of  age, 
and  the  grey  towers  seemed  to  beckon  to  love  and  to 
high  endeavour  :  there  is  assuredly  a  subtle  force  in  fine 
buildings  for  young  minds. 

For  lunch  we  were  ushered  into  the  Fellows’ 
Library,  which  also  filled  the  parts  of  Masters’  Common- 
room  and  Choir  Vestry  ;  and  here,  amid  shelves  of 
imposing  tomes,  varied  by  spaces  where  hung  cassocks 
and  surplices,  I  ate  my  first  meal  at  Saxbury  :  a 
rhubarb  tart  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  the  room 
which  played  so  many  parts  that  it  is  no  wonder  an  iron 
pillar  was  needed  to  support  it  in  the  midst.  Then  to 

*  Some  hardy  etymologists  explain  this  as  meaning  “  Saxons’  Burh,”  or 
“  Saxons’  Borough.”  The  same  investigators  explain  Denstone  as  meaning 
"  Danes’  Town.” 
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“  see  the  Head/’  broad-shouldered,  black  of  hair  and 
whisker.  Next  I  recall  the  Long  Cloister,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  stretch  for  at  least  a  mile.  Through  the 
swing  doors  we  passed  to  the  Secretary’s  office, f  a  tiny 
room  the  size  of  a  hearthrug,  where  the  chink  of  gold 
told  me  that  my  first  term’s  dues  were  being  paid. 

My  next  recollection  is  the  departure  of  my 
“  people  ”  at  the  end  of  the  college  grounds.  Good-byes 
had  been  said,  I  suppose — for  I  remember  nothing  of 
them — at  the  lodge.  I  stood  and  watched  the  dis¬ 
appearing  figures,  and  then,  as  they  parted  from  my 
sight,  I  realised  that  at  last,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  was  alone  in  the  world.  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
quite  inexperienced,  with  a  reputation  for  shyness  ; 
yet  the  feeling  of  being  alone  came  as  a  novelty  rather 
pleasing  than  otherwise.  The  world  was  before  me  : 
that  of  itself  appealed  to  some  spring  of  the  romantic, 
I  suppose  ;  I  must  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the 
heritage  into  which  I  had  entered  :  that  also  came 
mistily  into  my  mind.  Still,  the  fact  remained  that  I 
was  alone,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Crusoe  I  set  out  to  explore 
my  new  domain  and  companions.  As  concerns  the 
latter,  two  disconnected  pictures  alone  survive  of  my 
first  afternoon’s  discoveries.  A  couple  of  small  boys, 
unkempt  and  un-“  changed,”  playing  in  boots  in  the 
back  Fives  Court  with  dilapidated  racquets,  have  left 
me  a  lasting  conviction  that  such  an  amusement  is  the 
refuge  of  the  destitute.  Two  others  were  playing 
cricket  with  a  soft  ball  in  the  Long  Playroom  ;  it 
seemed  a  dull  and  dusty  occupation. 

I  wandered  through  numerous  classrooms  and 
corridors,  peered  between  the  chinks  of  barricades  in 
sundry  archways  and  caught  glimpses  of  unplastered 
rooms  and  rough  rafters,  for  half  the  school  was  as  yet 
uncompleted  internally,  and  I  soon  heard  many  stories 

ft  Now  the  Captain  of  School's  Study.] 
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of  how  some  of  the  masters  had  to  pick  their  way  to 
their  rooms  across  beams  between  which  opened 
yawning  gulfs.  At  the  end  of  the  dining  hall  was  a 
small  room  containing  nothing  but  a  locked  door  :  I 
subsequently  learnt  this  was  supposed  to  lead  to  a 
museum,  though  no  one  was  able  to  speak  from  actual 
personal  knowledge.  Adjoining  ran  a  long,  gloomy, 
narrow  room  lighted  only  by  a  small  window  at  the  far 
end.  A  few  rickety  shelves  lined  the  walls,  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  drawers  which  would  not  shut  and 
which  contained  some  test  tubes — dusty  and  broken. 
It  was  hence,  I  found  later,  and  from  this  unpromising 
equipment,  that  Matts’  elder  brother  had  recently 
issued  to  win  the  first  University  scholarship  the  school 
had  gained.  “  Natural  Science,”  I  concluded,  meant 
“  Science  in  a  state  of  Nature.” 

The  next  thing  I  recall  is  going  to  bed.  There  was 
no  means  of  discovering  where  we  were  to  sleep.  I  had 
somehow  or  other  fallen  into  the  company  of  another 
new  boy,  somewhat  younger  than  myself,  and  together 
we  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  our  beds. 
At  the  head  of  each  bed  was  a  chair  bearing  the  owner’s 
name,  and  we  two  youngsters  had  to  examine  each 
individual  chair  until  we  should  find  our  names.  It 
seemed  an  endless  business,  and  in  my  disordered 
memory  we  appear  to  have  gone  through  countless 
dormitories,  each  of  enormous  length,  and  each  con¬ 
taining  legions  of  beds,  every  one  of  which  had  to  be 
separately  negotiated.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by 
the  similarity  between  our  names,  Garrett  and  Garrick. 
I  found  mine  first — “  79,  Garrett  ” — and  selfishly  left 
my  companion  to  continue  his  search  alone.  I  still 
feel  ashamed  of  having  left  him,  for  he  was  a  pale,  shy 
child,  giving  no  promise  then  of  the  athletic  and 
histrionic  skill  which  he  was  afterwards  to  develop. 

I  understand  those  days  are  now  considered  to 


have  been  rough,  but,  honestly,  I  have  no  such  memor¬ 
ies  of  them.  It  all  seemed  mostly  just  what  I  had 
expected  to  find  at  school,  certainly  no  worse,  in  many 
respects  much  better.  I  remember  no  bullying  or  even 
horseplay  in  my  first  term.  Assuredly  no  one  could 
have  been  kinder  or  more  considerate  than  the  prefects 
of  our  dormitory.  They  were  two  in  number,  and  they 
took  duty  turn  and  turn  about  a  week  at  a  time.  They 
were  both  very  strict,  which,  though  sometimes  it 
seemed  hard,  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  us  smaller 
boys.  One  of  them,  Matts,  used  to  read  to  us  often 
after  we  were  all  in  bed.  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Lytton  in  this  way  and  acquired  the  nick-name 
which  clings  to  me  still  from  one  of  Lytton’s  characters. 
As  Matts  read,  gradually  first  one  and  then  another 
would  fall  asleep,  and  at  length  he  would  ask,  “  Anyone 
want  me  to  go  on  ?  ”  I  was  always  eager,  like  Oliver, 
for  more,  and  oftentimes,  in  good-natured  teasing,  he 
would  consent  to  continue  his  reading  if  I  would  get  out 
of  my  warm  bed  to  go  and  tuck  him  in. 

Just  as  I  have  no  recollections  of  the  bullying  of 
new  boys,  so  I  have  no  recollections  of  home-sickness, 
and  the  only  time  I  think  that  tears  came  into  my  eyes 
in  those  early  days  was  during  one  of  the  chapel 
services.  The  chapel  was  a  humble  little  temporary 
affair,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  corridor  on  the  south  of  the 
lodge,  unwarmed  in  winter  and  stifling  in  summer,  and 
the  services  we  should  now  think  very  modestly 
“  Anglican.”  But  I  had  been  used  to  what  was,  I 
suppose,  the  ordinary  dull,  dead,  perfunctory  services 
of  the  average  run  of  churches  in  those  days  ;  and 
when  something  of  the  warmth  and  poetry  of  Catholic 
worship  met  me  I  was  deeply  touched.  There  was 
nothing  of  ritual  and  little  of  adornment  or  even  beauty 
(even  the  altar  candles  were  only  lighted  once  a  year — 
on  Advent  Sunday — and  then  for  the  sake  of  asserting 
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the  principle)  save  the  frontal  with  its  three  delicate 
saints,  but  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  :  tears  like  those 
with  which  a  child  greets  its  mother  or  with  which  a 
young  man  meets  her  who  he  knows  is  to  share  his  life. 

On  a  par  with  the  absence  of  arrangements  for 
finding  one’s  dormitory  were  those  for  finding  one’s 
Form.  No  one  told  me  where  I  was  placed,  so  I  went 
meekly  to  the  bottom  of  the  First  Form.  Dear  old 
class-room  F,  how  well  I  remember  that  first  morning. 
Mr.  Heathany,  who  taught  Latin  to  the  First  Form,  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  somewhat  of  the  old  style, 
used  to  take  infinite  pains  with  us.  He  invariably  and 
regularly  corrected  our  exercises  in  the  neatest  of 
handwriting  and  with  red  ink,  and  to  me  it  was  a  con¬ 
stant  incentive  to  effort  to  try,  if  possible,  to  save  him 
trouble.  I  never  received  back  a  Latin  exercise, 
plentifully  and  painfully  corrected  so  that  the  red 
seemed  quite  to  outshine  the  black,  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  having  given  so  much  trouble  to  so  pains¬ 
taking  a  master.  Mr.  Heathany  used  to  give  all  the 
school  cakes  on  Mid  Lent  Sunday. 

They  did  not  think  much  of  English  subjects  in 
those  days,  and  one  of  the  college  officials  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  for  the  English  and  Geography  of 
the  First  Form.  I  had  a  liking  for  drawing,  and  was 
soon  made  draughtsman  in  ordinary  to  the  Form,  to 
exercise  my  office  for  the  public  benefit  whenever  maps 
were  required.  The  good  man  never  discovered  the 
family  likeness  or  I  fear  I  should  have  suffered,  for  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  lasting  disapproval 
at  an  early  stage  by  venturing  to  contradict  his  teaching 
that  “  heir  ”  was  pronounced  with  an  aspirate  ! 

End  of  term  came  in  due  course,  and  I  returned 
home,  as  was  the  fashion,  with  dirty  boots,  untidy 
clothes,  and  unkempt  hair.  My  fond  mother  has  since 
confessed  that  once  in  my  life  she  felt  ashamed  of  me. 
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Ah  !  they  were  dear  times.  Whatever  other  fault 
could  be  found  with  them,  none  could  say  we  were 
pampered.  The  only  satisfaction  one  got  if  one 
ventured  to  ask  for  a  clean  pocket  handkerchief  on  an 
“  off  day  ”  was  to  be  chased  out  of  the  wardrobe  by  the 
dame  in  charge,  Irish,  irate,  and  brandishing  a  cane 
wherewith  to  terrorise  small  boys.  Perhaps  we  were 
“  looked  after  ”  too  little  ;  it  may  have  been  so,  but 
judging  by  results  I  am  inclined  to  question  it.  At 
any  rate  we  learnt  to  stand  on  our  feet,  even  if  we  paid 
somewhat  dearly  for  the  lesson  ;  and  somehow  or 
other  there  was  burnt  into  our  hearts  a  love  for  the 
school  which  can  never  be  effaced. 


TO  THE  DENSTONIAN. 

By  Mark  Hunter. 

(1890,  p.  2). 

Twelve  years  of  wayfaring  and  now  again 
Forth  on  thy  road,  0  trusty  Chronicle  ! 

In  raiment  fresh  yclad,  and  wondrous  fain 
To  do  thy  work  and  tales  of  us  to  tell 
And  sing  our  songs.  Now,  soothly,  is  it  well 
For  all  thy  labour  and  sweet  courtesy 
None  ever  yet  hath  made  a  song  to  thee  ? 

Then  for  thy  sake,  though  little  is  my  might 
In  this  high  craft  of  riming,  none  the  less, 

If  thou  may’st  hap  upon  none  other  wight 
To  do  thee  service  in  very  thankfulness, 

Now  that  thou  puttest  on  a  comelier  dress, 
And  seemest  yet  more  goodly  to  men’s  gaze, 

I  will  be  bold  to  herald  forth  thy  praise. 
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Praised  be  thou  for  that  which  hath  been  done, 

Praised  be  thou  for  that  there  is  to  do  ! 

Praise  for  the  memory  of  time  agone  ! 

Praise  for  the  hope  of  time  upspringing  new, 

Whither  thou  wendest  in  thy  coat  of  blue 
In  fellowship  with  that  slow-footed  god 
And  babbling  of  the  lands  ye  twain  have  trod  ! 

Live  then  and  thrive,  through  change  and  after-change 
When  of  our  works  is  no  memorial, 

And  even  the  fields  are  waxen  passing  strange, 

And  clinging  leaves  grasp  at  an  old  gray  wall 
Whence  now  the  white  chips  ’neath  the  chisel  fall, 

When  other  joys,  new  strivings,  and  fresh  fears, 

Drown  the  weak  murmur  of  the  fading  years  ! 

But  thou  abiding  then  shall  tell  of  us 
Gone  quite  away,  to  live  and  take  our  fill 
Of  what  life  gave  of  true  or  treacherous  ; 

And  haply  deemed  it  good  and  haply  ill, 

All  racked  with  longings  time  could  never  still, 

Or  ’neath  the  hedge  found  the  flowers  fair  enough, 
Passing  mild-eyed  through  places  smooth  or  rough. 

Alas  !  What  say  I  ?  Nought  knowest  thou  of  this  ; 
The  year  for  thee  is  never  else  but  Spring. 

Forth  with  thee  then,  and  take  of  youth  his  bliss, 

Nor  reck  of  Eld  and  his  imagining  ; 

And  when  of  our  dead  days  folk  hear  thee  sing, 

Though  all  too  weak,  God  grant  it  of  His  grace, 

The  tune  ring  true,  the  words  be  nothing  base. 
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MEMORIES  OF  DEBATE. 
(Dec.  1893). 


Signs  of  change  are  showing  in  the  Denstonian, 
but  through  them  all  the  old  life  and  spirit  still  work 
visibly.  Sometimes  even  the  old  form  revives,  with 
vivid  touches  of  the  past.  And  then  an  old  boy’s 
memory  is  quickened,  especially  if  he  feels  an  un¬ 
principled  delight  in  looking  back  upon  his  youthful 
follies.  The  temptation  masters  him,  he  takes  his  pen 
quickly,  and  produces  a  pile  of  manuscript,  over¬ 
powering  in  its  bulk  and  benevolence,  but  perhaps  not 
soothing  to  the  recipient. 

Some  such  play  of  circumstance  accounts  for  these 
lines  reaching  the  Editor.  They  started  from  a  simple 
source  ;  the  last  number  of  this  paper  contains  a  record 
of  debate,  showing,  not  merely  a  list  of  the  combatants, 
but  the  very  dust  of  the  fight,  and  the  shouts  and  blows. 
The  fashion  is  picturesque,  but  it  has  its  dangers.  It  is 
apt  to  depend  for  its  effect  upon  the  reporter.  I  may 
confess  that,  in  the  far-off  days  of  my  membership, 
I  was  entrusted  with  that  mission.  On  the  whole  I 
steered  my  way  successfully  between  the  Scylla  of 
dissatisfied  orators  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  censorship. 
For  the  most  part  my  style  observed  a  stately  common¬ 
place.  The  commonplace  satisfied  the  censor,  and  the 
stateliness  flattered  the  members.  Occasionally  I 
touched  up  the  speeches,  and  used  to  imagine  how  the 
speakers  would  blush  to  find  themselves  so  brilliant. 
Only  once  I  gave  myself  free  scope,  in  a  debate  upon 
tobacco,  and  the  entire  report,  on  which  I  had  lavished 
my  utmost  resources  of  style  and  humour,  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  Editor.  That  debate  was  notorious 
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at  the  time  from  a  speaker  who  undertook  to  prove 
that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  could  smoking 
be  injurious.  The  House  laughed.  “  Sir  !  ”  he  cried, 
in  a  tone  which  would  have  convinced  anybody,  “  I 
smoke  myself ;  ”  and  then,  with  a  nervous  look  to  see 
if  any  honorary  members  were  present,  “  I  mean,  of 
course,  in  the  holidays.” 

Of  the  Society  to-day  I  know  next  to  nothing  ; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  give  an  impressionist 
view  of  some  features  of  its  past.  A  little  before  my 
time  it  was  excessively  lively.  Rumour  even  said  a 
fierce  political  debate  ended  in  a  personal  struggle 
which  prefigured  the  Tories  and  the  Irish  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  struggle  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  appearance  of  high  authority.  The  legend  (if  it 
was  one),  crystallized  one  incident  worth  recording. 
An  inoffensive  and  peaceable  member  esconced  himself 
in  a  corner  to  be  safely  out  of  reach,  when  a  Liddell  and 
Scott  ( horrendum  dictu ,  the  library  copy  !)  winged  its 
way  across  the  room  and  perched  on  his  head.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  true  that  the  meetings  lapsed  for  a  season  ; 
a  rare  event  at  that  time,  and  evidently  requiring 
explanation.  They  were  revived  about  my  time.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  at  one  time  the  library,  at  another 
the  sixth-form  room.  A  trophy  of  the  period  survives 
in  the  rules,  originally  hung  in  the  library,  and  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  sixth-form  room — the  last  rule  emphati¬ 
cally  saying  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  code 
we  had  drawn  up.  In  the  face  of  that  the  members 
had  the  audacity  last  year  to  turn  the  whole  thing 
topsy-turvy  and  construct  a  parliament  out  of  the 
ruins.  Nemesis  has  overtaken  them,  though  ;  the 
new-fangled  system  proved  a  failure. 

We  had  some  well-known  types  of  debaters  who 
amused  us,  but  on  the  whole  we  took  things  seriously, 
and  we  did  debate.  Apart  from  current  topics,  the 
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staple  of  our  motion-making  was  of  the  heavy-historical 
kind.  We  were  great  hunters  of  dead  lions — Cromwell, 
to  wit,  or  William  III.,  or  the  slave  trade.  I  pass  by 
the  occasions  when  we  made  a  sustained  and  cold¬ 
blooded  effort  to  be  funny.  Schoolboy  wit  (school¬ 
master’s  too,  for  that  matter)  only  tells  in  situ  :  to 
serve  up  samples  of  it  in  the  wrong  place  betrays  a 
Scotch  imperviousness  to  joking.  But  there  is  one 
type  of  speaker,  apt  to  recur  at  intervals,  who  claims 
the  tribute  of  a  tear — the  unfortunate  being  who  has  a 
reputation  for  being  funny.  He  rises  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  says,  “  Sir,”  (more  shouts)  “  I  think,” 
(loud  laughter)  “  that  this  motion,”  (laughter  drown¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  sentence).  “  That  is  all  I  have  got 
to  say  to-night  ”  (loud  cheers)  “so  I  will  sit  down  ” 
(laughter)  “  and  make  some  more  remarks  next  week  ” 
(loud  cheers).  The  disease  is  quickly  cured  if  it  occurs 
to  the  members  one  night  not  to  laugh.  The  victim 
never  smiles  again. 

Another  type  of  speaker  was  the  character  who 
keenly  observed  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  own  township 
or  village,  and  criticised  the  motion  from  a  local  stand¬ 
point.  Thus,  I  recollect  a  debate  on  board-school 
education,  in  which  a  member  described  the  dense 
ignorance  of  his  fellow-villagers  as  a  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  system,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  call 
it  pernicious  and  demoralizing.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  he  lived  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of  a 
modern  Boeotia,  and  though,  happily,  he  had  breathed 
a  finer  air  and  been  touched  to  noble  issues,  the  rest  of 
his  narrow  community  were  not  so  lucky.  But  this  is 
not  a  fair  test  case.  Local  anecdotes,  as  a  rule,  were 
shrewly  to  the  point,  and  sometimes  smart  enough.  I 
remember  hearing,  in  a  debate  on  temperance,  a 
Norfolkshire  member  quote  a  temperance  lecturer  who 
came  to  his  native  village,  and  lectured,  as  he  thought, 
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down  to  the  level  of  the  peasantry.  “  If  you  set  a 
bucket  of  port  wine  before  a  donkey,  he  wouldn’t  drink 
it.”  He  paused  for  rhetorical  effect.  A  voice  from  the 
end  of  the  room  broke  in,  in  a  patois  which  I  cannot 
caricature  by  any  clumsiness  of  phonetic  spelling — 
“  Master,  if  they  tied  you  to  a  haystack,  would  you 
eat  it  ?  ”  On  the  whole,  I  think  these  personalia 
brightened  debate  ;  they  came  like  a  little  breath  of 
reality  into  an  artificial  atmosphere. 

The  bores,  of  course,  were  always  with  us.  Readers 
of  extracts  were  the  worst.  But  when  suffering  of  this 
kind  reaches  an  acute  stage,  the  British  schoolboy  soon 
moves  the  closure.  We  had  a  few  tall  talkers  ;  there 
was  one  who,  in  a  luckless  moment,  said  something 
about  “  empires  whose  lights  were  dim.”  The  next 
speaker  alluded  to  him  as  “  the  gentleman  who  talked 
about  empires  going  to  smash.”  I  believe  the  victim 
learnt  a  lesson  in  literary  style  which  years  of  essays 
and  classroom  English  could  not  have  taught.  Of 
course  elaboration  and  excess  of  verbal  polish  were  not 
a  common  failing.  The  balance  went  strongly  the 
other  way.  Most  of  us  were  parodies  of  Carlyle’s 
“  inarticulate  prophet.”  I  remember  my  first  essay, 
when  I  struggled  through  a  major  and  a  minor  premise, 
but  sat  down  palpitating  before  I  could  get  to  the  proof. 
The  last  sentence  was  rambling,  the  grammar  out  of 
joint,  the  voice  quavery ;  unsympathetic  listeners 
tittered.  Still,  as  my  bosom  friend  remarked  after¬ 
wards,  the  speech  would  not  have  been  half  bad  for  me, 
if  I  had  not  left  out  the  point.  But  he  advised  me  to 
stick  to  it,  and  I  did,  till  in  course  of  time  I  became  an 
Officer.  The  time  came  when  they  did  hear  me,  as  a 
greater  man  than  myself  has  remarked  of  a  like  ex¬ 
perience. 

Some  of  the  speakers  had  eccentric  habits.  I 
don’t  remember  anybody  whose  oratory  depended  upon 
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fingering  a  button  that  had  to  be  cut  off  in  the  interests 
of  romance.  But  I  do  remember  one  speaker,*  in  the 
forefront  of  debate  in  his  day,  who  spoke  (and  was 
listened  to)  with  head  down,  while  he  sketched  mathe¬ 
matical  figures,  Archimedes-like,  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him.  He  could  argue  literally  by  the  yard ,  and  his 
efforts  were  not,  as  sermons  and  straight  lines  have  been 
said  to  be,  length  without  breadth.  He  carried  his 
argumentativeness  into  private  circles  too.  Usually  he 
triumphed,  but  if  you  had  the  luck  to  trip  him,  and  said 
with  a  chuckle,  “  I  think  I’ve  got  you  there,”  he 
generally  answered,  smiling,  and  uncrushed,  “Yes,  I 
only  said  that  for  the  s|ke  of  argument.”  You  then 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  library  Liddell  and  Scott  was 
within  finger-reach. 

Well,  all  things  must  have  an  end — even  this 
scrappy  article.  Before  I  close,  I  feel  impelled,  by  all 
the  ties  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood,  to  ask  after  the 
existing  Society.  The  last  editorial  has  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  of  sessions  beginning  well,  slackening  at  half 
term,  and  collapsing  prematurely.  I  feel  sure  the 
Editor  is  thinking  of  that  foolish  business  of  the  “  right 
honourables  ”  last  year.  Absit  omen.  For  my  part,  I 
look  back  upon  my  days  in  the  debating  society  as  a 
time  which  taught  me  something.  They  form  a 
pleasant  picture  in  the  background  of  memory.  I  am 
quite  as  incapable  as  ever  I  was  of  seeing  two  sides  of  a 
question,  but  my  fighting  spirit  has  sadly  deteriorated  ; 
it  has  grown  quite  conventional  since  the  days  when  I 
thumped  the  tables  and  yelled  delight  or  derision  at 
honourable  members  opposite. 

[*.C.  E.  Turner  (Oct.  1873 — July  1882),  Ob.  1892.] 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Prize  Poem  (1887)  by  S.  Hooley. 

“  One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I  ? 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie.” 

Dweller  in  darkness  and  in  gloom, 

Poor  weary  wrestler  with  black  night, 

Who  struggled  forward  into  light, 

W e  lay  our  laurels  on  thy  tomb. 

Known  of  his  fields  but  else  obscure, 

Through  silent  years  of  sun  and  shade 
He  dwelt  with  Nature,  and  she  made 
One  manlike  for  the  earth  again, 

Both  strong  to  do  and  to  endure, 

And  strong  to  conquer  and  to  reign. 

Content  and  ease  of  quiet  life 
Now  fade  for  ever  from  his  view, 

His  message  is  not  to  the  few 
But  to  the  nation  in  its  strife, — 

Strife  that  his  hand  alone  might  stay, 

God  summoned — he  must  needs  obey. 

The  time  was  past  to  dally  and  to  play, 

He  cannot  smile,  and  talk,  and  act  a  part ; 

T 0  free  his  country,  this  the  only  way 
With  force  of  might  to  strike  down  armed  wrong. 
How  should  he  fail  or  falter  in  whose  heart 
Strong  certainty  of  right  cast  out  dismay  ? 

He  shalt  not  lose  who  chants  as  battle  song 
‘  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on  my  side  this  day.’ 

Between  thy  clear  sincerity 
And  faith  divided,  what  could  be 
Of  lasting  compact,  that  should  stand 
Assurance  of  thy  victory 
O’er  the  mis-ruler  of  the  land  ? 
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Thy  nature  scorn’d  so  light  a  thing 
Whose  promises  were  idle  breath, 

Unworthy  of  the  name  of  king  ; 

Such  danger  from  his  life  might  spring 
That  England’s  safety  claimed  his  death. 

Crown’d  Europe’s  anger  could  not  shake 
The  settled  purpose  of  thy  will, 

That  mighty  stroke  for  freedom’ s  sake 
Disturbed  the  deep  abysmal  lake 
Of  Tyranny,  that  trembles  still. 

The  liberty  thy  sword  had  hardly  won 
No  Parliament  disjointed,  selfish,  vain, 

Could  use  aright, — mere  cumber ers  of  the  earth, 
Thy  word  destroyed  them  as  it  gave  them  birth. 
The  burdened  land  laughed  upward  to  the  sun 
And  joyed  to  feel  the  fresh  fair  Spring  again. 

A  man  of  stammering  speech  but  great  in  deed, 
Thou  wast  a  king  by  truest  right  divine. 

Thy  country  called  thee  in  its  utmost  need, 

Thou  could’ st  but  say  ‘  I  come,  thy  life  is  mine.’ 
We  praise  the  heaven  that  made  thee  apt  to  lead  ; 
England  has  known  no  mightier  sway  than  thine. 

When  lingering  years  of  life  are  o’er, 

All  dismal  doubt  and  pain  and  fear 
Are  but  as  shadows,  nothing  more, 

T o  happy  souls  when  death  is  near. 

0  thou,  who  through  the  slow-paced  night 
Found  only  sorrow  and  regret, 

The  morning  breaks  in  golden  light 
And  God  is  with  His  people  yet. 


Oil  April  ist  the  school  had  a  holiday  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  D.  Edwardes, 
M.A.,  being  appointed  Headmaster.  (1879,  p.  26). 
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THE  COLLEGE  ARMS. 

(Nov.  1911). 

The  following  note  on  the  College  Arms,  which  are 
identical  with  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Lichfield,  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

When  arms  were  given,  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield 
adopted  what  they  now  have  in  honour  of  Bishop 
Clinton.  In  1139  he  was  one  of  the  live  Dignitaries 
elected  to  represent  the  English  Church  at  the  Lateran 
Council,  under  Pope  Innocent  II.  He  doubtless  drank 
in  the  spirit  of  S.  Bernard,  and  carried  his  enthusiasm 
to  the  East.  He  crusaded  against  infidelity  and  died 
at  Antioch  in  1148. 

The  See  of  Lichfield  has  associated  him  in  its  Arms 
with  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  whose  Maltese  Cross 
denotes  the  eight  Beatitudes  and  their  work  of  mercy 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Whether  he  bore  the  Arms 
himself  or  gave  them  to  the  See  after  death,  the  sym¬ 
bolism  is  the  same  :  the  re-union  of  Christendom  ;  the 
war  against  unbelief  ;  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  ;  and  the  Church’s  rule  of  life  contained  in  the 
Beatitudes. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Jerusalem 
Arms  are  those  of  the  See  of  Lichfield.  Though  similar 
they  are  not  quite  the  same.  The  Cross  of  S.  Chad  has 
a  square  in  the  centre,  and  the  smaller  crosses  are 
Maltese  in  shape.  Jerusalem  has  a  white  shield  ;  the 
large  cross  has  its  arms  terminating  in  crutch  handles  ; 
and  the  smaller  crosses  are  plain  ;  all  are  in  gold. 


Newcastle  High  School  15,  S.C.C.  209  for  4  wickets.  (1884,  p.  55). 
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SCHOOLROOM,  CHAPEL,  HALL. 

The  Schoolroom,  which  was  used  as  a  Dining  Hall 
till  the  Hall  was  built,  is  130  feet  long  and  is  a  very  fine 
room  :  its  roof  is  especially  handsome.  In  it  hang  the 
Honour  Boards,  and  a  collection  of  Classical  photo¬ 
graphs  given  by  Mr.  Street.  There  are,  also,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Founder  and  of  Provosts  Lowe  and 
Meynell,  and  a  flag  and  sledge  given  by  F.  G.  Jackson 
(1873— 78)  who  took  out  the  Jackson-Harmsworth 
Polar  Expedition  to  Franz- Josef  Land  in  1894-7.  On 
the  map  of  his  discoveries  will  be  seen  “  S.  Chad’s 
Head.” 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Chapel  was  laid  in 
1879  by  Sir  Percival  Hey  wood,  and  the  finished  building 
was  dedicated  in  1887,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
congregation,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  (Maclagan)  of 
Lichfield,  who  showed  himself  as  strong  a  friend  to  the 
School  as  his  predecessors.  On  this  occasion  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson)  preached  a  notable 
sermon.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  Chapel  is  115ft., 
and  the  whole  seating  is  of  oak  ;  some  of  the  carving, 
as  for  instance  that  in  the  Visitor’s  Stall,  is  especially 
good.  The  Stalls  were  provided  by  a  bequest  of  the 
rev.  G.  Heron,  Canon  of  Chester  {ob.  1894).  The 
Bronze  Lectern  was  given  by  Mr.  Moorsom’s  sister,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  master  from  1879  to  1882. 
The  best  chalice  of  silver  gilt,  set  with  jewels,  and  the 
white  frontal,  were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meynell. 
Provost  Lowe  gave  the  famous  Abyssinian  Cross 
which  is  carried  before  the  Provost  on  state  occasions, 
and  also  the  handsome  bronze  Altar  Cross  and  Candle¬ 
sticks.  The  corresponding  Vases  were  given  by 
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Provost  Lowe  and  by  the  parents  of  A.  P.  Greenstreet 
( ob .  189 7).  The  bronze  standard  lights  were  gifts  from 
Abbots  Bromley,  and  the  large  brass  candlesticks  of 
Eastern  work  were  given  by  the  father  of  0.  and  D. 
Victor.  The  Sanctuary  Lamp  was  given  by  the 
parents  of  B.  and  C.  Girling.  The  window  over  the 
High  Altar  was  given  by  the  Heywood  family  as  a 
thankoffering  for  the  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
accident,  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood  :  that  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Sanctuary  is  a  memorial  to  Provost  Meynell, 
and  that  on  the  south  to  Provost  Lowe.  The  two 
lancets  are  Obit  windows,  and  the  S.  Benedict  window 
was  the  gift  of  Provost  Lowe.  The  windows  in  the 
body  of  the  Chapel  are  to  illustrate  the  life  of  S.  Chad. 
The  first  of  the  series,  showing  S.  Chad  at  School,  was 
given  by  Old  Boys  :  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  memorial 
window  to  J.  L.  Philipps,  given  “  by  his  mother  and 
many  friends,”  and  the  Confirmation  Window.  The 
Organ  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  the  Screen  built 
across  the  arches  of  the  Organ  Loft,  in  1908.  S. 
Benedict’s  Chapel  was  fitted  by  Provost  Lowe,  and 
contains  memorial  tablets  to  the  Founder  and  Sir 
Percival  Heywood.  The  white  Frontal  of  Italian 
needlework  is  the  gift  of  Provost  Talbot.  In  the  Ante 
Chapel,  where  stands  a  small  Altar  (of  the  Holy  Family) 
used  for  occasional  celebrations,  Guild  meetings,  etc., 
are  small  brasses  to  C.  H.  P.  Wetherell  ( ob .  1890),  J.  S. 
Bomford  ( ob .  1891)  and  H.  C.  Pollard  (ob.  1909)  ;  there 
are  other  similar  memorials,  to  boys  and  others, 
affixed  to  the  panelling  in  the  Chapel.  An  Arundel 
reproduction  of  Pinturicchio’s  “  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ” 
in  S.  Thomas’  Chapel  bears  the  inscription  Gratis 
Animis  d.d.d.  F.A.H.  et  H.K.H.  mcmxi  :  and  a  very 
beautiful  Ikon  has  recently  been  given  by  Mr.  F. 
Darwin  Swift. 

In  1888  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Dining-Hall 
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was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Philips,  and  the  room  was  opened 
in  1891.  The  latter  ceremony  was  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Viscount  Cranbrook,  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
kindly  took  his  place,  and  also  unveiled  the  fine  portrait 
of  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  which  Professor  Herkomer 
had  painted.  The  Hall  is  100  feet  long,  and  is  reached 
by  a  wide  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  off  the  Great 
Staircase.  It  is  well  proportioned  and  gives  a  fine 
effect  of  spaciousness.  The  oaken  chairs  and  high 
table  were  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  the  eight  large  oil-paintings, 
copies  of  Da  Vinci  and  Raphael,  and  originals  by 
Caravaggio,  the  Caracci,  and  others,  were  given  by 
Mr.  Foljambe  in  1882-3.  On  the  right  of  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Percival  Heywood  hangs  the  old  Headmaster’s 
portrait,  and  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Hon.  Augustus  Duncombe,  Dean  of  York. 
In  the  windows  armorial  bearings  are  being  placed,  a 
beginning  having  been  made  in  this  Fortieth  Year  with 
those  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood  and  our  three  Provosts. 

The  early  history  of  the  Boys’  Library  and  the 
Museum  was  given  in  Chapters  in  Denstone  History 
(1897),  and  a  History  of  the  Play  was  published  in  1903. 


PSALM  TO  THE  COLLEGE  DONKEY 
(1890,  p.  67). 

T ell  me  not  that  sleep  is  slumber, 

That  a  doze  is  like  a  dream  ; 

There  are  wonders  without  member, 
But  these  are  not — tho’  they  seem. 
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Life  for  thee,  no  doubt,  is  earnest  ; 
Rocester  Station  is  thy  goal ; 

There  thou  goest  and  returnest, 

Moke,  as  lively  as  a  mole. 

Heavy-laden,  wilt  thou  linger, 

Or  advance  with  slower  gait  ? 

Thou  art  promptly,  with  a  stinger, 
Taught  to  labour,  not  to  wait. 

Not  for  thee  is  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
Callousness  alone  will  pay  ; 

Therefore  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  thee  denser  than  to-day. 

Lives  of  donkeys  all  remind  us 
Were  too  asinine  by  far, 

Careless  how  we  kick  behind  us, 

Tho  we  overturn  the  car. 

And  to  him  who  drives  thy  hack-cart 
Counsel  will  I  give  about 

Hastening  to  secure  the  back-part 
Lest  the  chattels  tumble  out  / 

Chattels  that  perhaps  another 

Tramping  on  the  king’s  high-way, 

An  immoral,  erring  brother, 

May  purloin  without  delay. 

On  the  contrary,  if  thou  bearest 
Safely  all  thy  burden  back, 

Not  where  thistle-bloom  is  rarest, 
Long-ears,  thou  shall  bivouac. 

And  thy  weary  work-day  ended, 
Brimming  pails *  to  thee  I’ll  bring. 

And  thy  braying  shall  be  blended 
With  the  lullaby  I’ll  sing. 


[*  A  small  pond  in  the  Orchard  where  the  Donkey  grazed  had  recently  been  filled  in.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  ELEVEN  EARLS  OF 
DANESTOWN, 

And  the  Slaughter  of  the  M.C.C. 

An  Icelandic  tale. 

(August  1889). 

Thus  beginneth  the  tale,  telling  how  there  abode 
at  Danestown  eleven  mighty  earls.  There  were  none 
like  them,  nor  had  ever  been,  for  their  exceeding  great 
goodlihead  and  matchless  renown.  Scarce  at  all  might 
any  kindreds  depart  scathless,  if  any  had  a  feud  with 
them  or  had  heart  to  meet  them  in  battle.  Efvar1  was 
their  War-duke  hight,  a  man  mighty  of  his  hands, 
albeit  his  brother  Varjon2  was  greater  of  limb  and  taller. 
At  Danestown  none  was  accounted  of  any  worth  beside 
this  Efvar,  for  that  in  full  game-moot  men  had  hailed 
him  for  War-duke.  None  was  honoured  as  he  of  the 
kindred — not  though  he  had  the  cunning  of  the  Dwarf- 
kind  or  the  years  and  might  of  Odin  Allfather. 

When  the  summer-tide  was  come  and  May’s 
blossoms  were  showered  thick  about  the  fields  lying 
round  the  fair  garth  of  Danestown,  then  would  the 
War-duke  lead  forth  the  eleven  warriors  for  the  sword¬ 
play  ;  and  verily  the  sun  looked  not  down  on  men 
deedless.  But  when  the  year’s  face  was  waxen  grey, 
then  would  men  fail  not  to  call  to  mind  the  goodly  deeds 
of  the  summer  and  all  that  glory  gathered.  And  the 
War-duke  sang  of  all  the  warfarings  of  the  Earls  and 
the  fights  they  had  won  ;  and  the  staves  he  sang  are 
not  clean  forgotten  for  all  the  wearing  of  the  years. 
The  elders  say  that  this  was  one, 

“  Behold  us  !,  invincible  we  !  ” 

[1.  F.  Ware.]  [2.  J.  Ware.] 
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And  this  stave  ajso, 

“Ah  !  Denstone,  our  like  hath  not  been” 

And  this  was  a  custom.  None  might  gainsay  the  rede 
of  the  War-duke,  whether  it  were  sooth  or  whether  he 
spake  the  thing  that  was  not.  A  sorry  faring  was  his 
and  evil  who  in  wantonness  of  spirit  heard  lightly  the 
rede  of  the  War-duke.  |  So  worshipful  was  the  War- duke. 

Varda3  was  an  earl  very  terrible  in  battle.  He  it 
was  that  folk  named  Jush.  None  came  away  hale  of 
limb  that  met  him  in  fight.  No  hubaerk  or  greave 
(save  haply  the  dwarfs  fashioned  it)  availed  aught 
when  the  wrath  of  Jush  came  hurling.  Great  fear  got 
hold  on  all  when  they  saw  Jush  faring  to  meet  them, 
for  they  deemed  they  would  go  halt  through  life  hence¬ 
forward. 

Now  the  tale  hath  a  word  of  Earl  Suli.4  He  was  a 
man  mightier  than  most  ;  and  full  oft  the  men  of 
Meadburg*  had  need  of  him  and  not  seldom  he  stood 
the  folk  of  the  Mid-mark  f  in  good  stead  whenso  they 
went  a  harrying  :  therefore  his  fame  was  cast  abroad 
through  all  the  kindreds.  Earl  Northtown5  also  had 
no  lack  of  glory.  He  was  a  man  of  many  battles  ;  yea, 
when  the  other  earls  were  little  children,  well  content 
with  mock  warfare  about  the  garth  of  Fourth-club,  the 
brand  of  Earl  Northtown  smote  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
foemen  as  it  flashed  above  the  mingled  roar  of  strife. 
The  tale  telleth  moreover  of  Aignete.6  The  books  say 
there  was  never  a  warrior  like  unto  him  all  the  days 
since  the  burg  of  Danestown  was  builded.7  Of  him  the 
sages  have  many  a  tale,  and  his  fame  went  abroad  in 

|  Compare  Denstonian,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  47.  “  Let  the  inglorious  one  know 

that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  Captain,”  etc. 

*  Perhaps  “  Burton.”  f  Midland  Counties. 

[3.  J.  P.  Ward.] 

[4.  A.  Sulley.]  [5.  Rev.  W.  T.  Norton.]  [6.  H.  R.  Hignett.] 

[7.  The  Denstonian,  vol.  xii.,  p;  74  said  "  As  a  fieldsman  has  never  been 
excelled  at  Denstone,”  a  remark  which  led  to  controversy  ;  cf.  xii. 

97  i  xiij,  15,  27,  30,  45,  47,  65,  07.] 
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the  staves  of  the  War-duke,  wherein  is  nought  but  sooth. 

The  tale  goeth  that  there  went  with  the  eleven 
earls  Burnjuns8  as  Law-man.  All  gave  heed  to  the 
dooms  of  Burnjuns  which  he  spake  over  the  fallen  foe. 
And  when  Burnjuns  opened  his  lips  and  said  “  out  !  ” 
then  all  the  folk  uttered  a  shout  and  would  cry  “  well 
is  thy  bowling,  O  Jush !  ”  and  had  small  mind  to  pity 
the  doom-smitten  whose  back  was  broken  or  his  arm 
clean  lopped  away.  Most  dread  were  the  dooms  of 
Burnjuns,  yet  of  him  the  tale  hath  nought  else  to  tell. 

Now  so  it  was  that  the  Earls  greatly  desired  to 
strive  with  the  host  of  Marlbone  that  had  to  name 
M.C.C.,  and  which  was  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  for 
number.  This  folk  lived  by  harrying  the  lands  of  all 
folks  and  kindreds  that  dwelt  in  Albion  ;  and  to  their 
fellowship  the  mightiest  of  all  kindreds  resorted  that 
had  mind  to  pass  their  life-days  thus  warring  and  to  do 
no  thing  besides.  Once  before  had  the  earls  smitten 
the  folk  of  Marlbone  very  grievously,  as  is  told  in  the 
song  of  the  War-duke  ;  wherefore  the  M.C.C.  got  no 
rest  till  they  had  avenged  them  on  the  Earls  and  de¬ 
stroyed  them  utterly.  So  when  the  spring  had  passed 
into  summer  they  sent  forth  a  mighty  train*  of  swords¬ 
men,  chief  among  whom  were  these  three,  Mykroft  that 
hailed  from  Peak-land,  and  withal  Haia  and  Vasta  of 
the  Mid-Saxons.  There  came  none  like  unto  these  to 
Danestown  save  Spofort  only,  that  had  made  a  league 
with  Earl  Suli  and  had  smitten  the  earls  and  yet  not 
heavily. 

Two  days  raged  the  battle  betwixt  the  folk  of 
Danestown  and  the  men  of  the  M.C.C. ,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  flocked  to  behold  so  dread  a  con¬ 
flict,  both  younglings  and  elders  of  days,  who  remember- 

[8.  Bume  Jones  was  a  Nick-name  of  C.  H.  Phelps.] 

*  "  Team  ”  to  wit.  [ Denstonian  xii.  78  "Our  whole  XI.  was  dismissed 
by  a  train  of  Old  Boys  for  a  “grand"  total  of  22,”  ;  of  xiii.  29, 

46,  48,  66,  67.] 
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ed  how  the  burg  of  Danestown  was  fashioned,  and 
called  to  mind  the  years  when  there  was  nought  to  stay 
the  fury  of  the  North  Wind  as  he  swept  madly  over  the 
bare  head  of  Chadhill,  and  the  December  snows  lay 
white  on  an  houseless  land. 

All  these  came  to  see  ;  nor  list  the  chapman  to 
tarry  but  brought  forth  from  his  stead,  that  lay  over 
against  Danestown,  all  manner  of  wares  wherein 
younglings  take  delight,  mead  that  sparkleth  in  the 
cup,  and  the  sweet  cakes  that  are  called  Pennibun. 

Now  it  is  said  that  on  the  first  day  the  host  of  the 
M.C.C.  prevailed  over  the  men  of  Danestown.  Haia 
fought  very  valiantly  and  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Earls  ;  but  at  the  last  Suli  smote  him  so  grievously 
that  he  might  not  work  further  ill,  but  was  borne  aloof 
by  his  fellows  amid  the  loud  shoutings  of  the  people. 
Howbeit  Mykroft  strove  till  the  sun  went  down  in  the 
west,  and  the  oncoming  of  night  stilled  for  awhile  the 
thunder  of  the  fight.  Some  Witch  had  cast  her  spell 
on  Varda,  for  his  right  arm  was  no  more  dreadful,  and 
his  fearful  strokes  turned  aside  working  little  hurt. 
Wherefore  said  the  people  “  Verily  he  cometh  not  off 
this  day  of  days.”  But  the  War-duke  sang  a  stave: — 

Levin-bolt  amid  the  storm, 

Thou  art  nowise  in  good  form  ! 

Though  thou  vainly  maul  and  wound, 

All  unslain  each  holds  his  ground. 

Sooth  the  saw  saith  ‘  Weal  or  grame, 

War  is  but  a  changeful  game.’ 

Wherefore  he  sent  Suli  to  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 

None  the  less  the  Marlbone  men  escaped  not  evil 
hap.  One  was  smitten  in  the  thigh  after  the  manner 
that  is  called  “  leg-before  ;  ”  and  another  contrived  so 
evily  that  the  rede  of  the  Law-man  was  that  he  might 
contend  no  more.  Wherefore  folk  named  him  Runout. 

Ill  fared  the  Earls  at  the  hands  of  Mykroft  and 
Haia,  and  great  terror  seized  all  folk  when  as  the  heroes 
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fell  with  little  ado  beneath  that  fierce  onset.  Down  fell 
Earls  Suli,  and  Northtown  ;  Varda  sank  wounded,  and 
Efvar  the  War-duke  also  ;  and  the  hand  of  Aignete  had 
lost  its  cunning.  It  seemed  that  the  foe  would  utterly 
destroy  the  Earls,  and  an  ill  requital  should  be  paid  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  year  agone,  and  the  great  glory  of 
Danestown  would  perish.  But  even  then  amid  the  loss 
of  kindred  and  the  bitter  wailing  of  all  people,  the 
mighty  brother  of  the  War-duke  and  Moreyil,1  whose 
own  brother  was  chief  Lawman  in  the  burg,  a  wight 
very  deft  in  the  sword-play,  rushed  in  very  furiously, 
being  minded  to  avenge  the  followship  and  save  the 
burg.  And  they  stood  over  the  fallen,  and  hewed  to 
right  and  left  of  them,  driving  and  cutting  so  valiantly 
that  the  Marlbone  men  shrank  back  and  stayed  off  a 
little.  Thereon  great  shoutings  went  up,  and  no  small 
thank  had  they  for  their  deeds  ;  for  it  was  known  they 
only  had  driven  aback  the  evil  day. 

Now  when  the  world’s  ways  were  darkened,  men 
gat  them  slowly  bedwards,  wondering  much  what  the 
next  suntide  should  bring  to  pass.  But  on  the  morrow 
when  sleep  had  solaced  the  warriors,  and  their  hurts 
were  healed  in  some  measure,  they  fell  to  again  very 
grimly.  Long  shall  the  story  of  that  day  be  told,  even 
the  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  M.C.C.,  and  the  unnamed 
glory  of  the  Earls.  The  spell  had  passed  from  off 
Varda,  and  he  dealt  ruthlessly  with  the  foe,  nor  had 
thought  to  stay  his  hand  or  spare.  Thick  as  hail  he 
rained  down  his  terrible  blows.  One  stroke  sundered  a 
foeman’s  right  arm,  and  the  next  smote  off  his  left,  but 
at  the  third  he  took  his  life  away  utterly.  Eight  men 
he  slew  outright,  Mykroft,  Haia,  and  Vasta  and  five 
beside.  Great  praise  he  gat  for  this  slaughter,  and  his 
fame  waxed  exceeding  glorious. 


[i.  G.  B.  Muriel,  brother  of  H.  L.  Muriel,  Capt.  of  School.] 


Now  it  is  said  that  the  noon  was  but  little  left 
behind  when  the  Earls  turned  back  from  the  havoc  of 
the  host.  Great  spoil  had  they  won — even  six  mar¬ 
vellous  trophies  named  Viketts,  which  if  a  man  keep  he 
shall  in  nowise  give  up  his  life.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
harrying  of  the  M.C.C.  and  ye  have  heard  how  it  all 
come  to  nought  ;  and  what  tale  was  left  for  the  songs 
of  sagamen  ye  know,  and  for  the  delight  of  them  that 
should  come  after. 

The  tale  telleth  how  the  Earls  were  minded  to 
harry  the  folk  of  the  shire,  for  they  deemed  they  might 
lightly  prevail  over  them  ;  but  they  fell  on  evil  hap ; 
for  the  shire-folk  smote  them  very  sore,  so  that  they 
made  all  speed  to  get  them  back  again  ;  and  a  joyless 
home-coming  that  was  ;  and  great  grief  and  shame 
dwelt  in  Danestown. 

Howbeit  when  the  folk  of  Totburg  came  a-harrying 
the  Earls  put  forth  all  their  might  and  made  huge  havoc 
among  them. 

There  went  a  report  that  the  War-duke  had  a 
thought  to  fare  southward  with  the  Earls,  and  strive 
with  the  kindreds  of  the  South-Saxons  ;  but  of  this 
the  tale  telleth  not  certainly.  But  this  all  folk  know  ; 
the  fame  of  Danestown  waxed  ever  greater  and  goodlier 
year  by  year  ;  and  whatso  land  they  harried  or  whatso 
kindred  fared  against  them,  still  won  they  worship  and 
honour.  And  so  here  hath  the  tale  an  end. 

Through  the  year’s  decline  and  death 
Mightier  Danestown’ s  might  groweth  ; 

Days  that  were  and  days  that  are, 

Crowned  in  hall  and  field  of  war, 

Mightier  yet  the  days  to  he, 

Witness  of  the  kindred’s  glee. 

Whatso  good  or  ill  befall, 

'  Well  he  Danestown  !  ’  say  ye  all, — 

Whatso  sons  her  ways  may  wend. 

Here  then  shall  the  tale  find  end. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

(August  1889). 

[The  following  lines  have  been  contributed  by  a  too  curious 
correspondent  who  avers  that  he  discovered  them  on  a  deserted 
rug  in  the  playground  a  few  weeks  since,  amongst  a  disorganized 
mass  of  Latin  verses,  French  irregular  verbs,  lists  of  Israelitish  and 
Jewish  Kings,  Algebraical  formulae  and  History  tips.  If  the  author 
considers  his  MS.  valuable  it  will  be  returned  to  him  on  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Editor.] 

Ye  that  enclose  all  woes  of  man, 

Deaf  voiceless  unresponsive  skies, 

Hung  round,  about  the  little  span 

Where  forth  from  dark  to  dark  he  flies  ; 

Lo  now  !  what  burthen  on  us  lies, 

And  bows  us  down  with  weary  weight 
Of  Hope  that  lives  awhile  and  dies  ! 

0  lovely  hard  Certificate. 

Iambic  verse  no  wight  may  scan, 

And  ye,  most  unknown  quantities, 

Stern  Sciences  ‘  Immortals  ’  ban, 

Unnatural  philosophies  ; 

And  labyrinthine  histories, 

( 0  mangled  fact,  distorted  date  !) 

Is  it  not  folly  to  be  wise  ? 

0  lovely  hard  Certificate. 

Ah  !  when  the  Autumn,  waxen  wan, 

Bringeth  to  glad  our  waiting  eyes 
The  punctual  Denstonian, — 

That  scroll  which  doth  immortalize 
Vast  scores,  and  where  in  savage  guise 
Critics  each  other  fiercely  slate, — 

Shall  it  record  my  name  and  prize, 

A  lovely  hard  Certificate  ? 

Envoi. 

0  ancient  Universities, 

And  ye  who  extra-form  and  gate, 

Thus,  thus  we  seek  mid  tears  and  sighs 
Your  lovely  hard  Certificate  < 


THE  STORY  OF  PEAKSTONES  ROCK. 
by  W.  W.  Watts. 

(Dec.  1894). 

About  Denstone  there  are  several  different  kinds 
of  rock  ;  uncemented  red  marl,  and  sandstone  cemented 
by  iron,  by  chalk,  and  by  flint,  so  that  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  we  can  easily  study  the  resisting  power  of  all  the 
different  cements.  The  brook  course  under  our  win¬ 
dows  is  cut  out  of  soft  red  marl.  Hollington  Hill 
stands  out  as  a  hill  because  its  rock  is  well  cemented  ; 
and  on  the  top  of  this  hill  and  elsewhere,  as  at  Alton 
and  the  flanks  of  the  Churnet,  those  parts  of  the  sand¬ 
stone,  or  conglomerate  (a  natural  concrete)  which 
happen  to  be  best  cemented  of  all,  form  the  main  cliffs 
and  crags.  This  is  simply  because  some  varieties  of 
rock  are  not  so  easily  washed  away  by  rain  or  split  up 
by  frost,  or  made  into  soil,  as  others,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  their  particles  are  well  bound  together  by 
cement. 

Now  if  we  trace  “  The  Brook  ”  up  to  its  source  we 
come  to  the  place  where  the  fertile  clay  ground  gives 
way  to  a  little  hill  covered  by  heath,  and  here  it  is  that 
sandstone — not  very  well  cemented  but  more  resisting 
than  the  marl — comes  up  to  the  surface.  Little  scars 
or  cliffs  of  sandstone  form  an  amphitheatre  round  the 
head  of  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  brook,  and  one 
of  them  runs  out  into  a  spur  which  is  crowned  by  the 
well-known  Peakstones  Rock,  a  natural,  isolated, 
pulpit  of  sandstone.  I  can  well  remember  puzzling 
over  the  origin  of  this  curious  stack  of  rock  which 
stands  up  in  a  weird,  uncanny  way  by  itself,  like  a 
badly  drawn  letter  V,  or  a  funnel  standing  on  its  apex. 
Why  should  it  be  there  ? 


It  looks  at  first  like  a  sea  stack  left  by  the  waves, 
such  as  those  on  the  Cornish  coast  which  artists  are  so 
fond  of  painting,  or  the  hundreds  of  others  to  be  seen 
in  seaside  places.  But  these  are  always  at  the  foot  of 
cliffs,  not  at  the  top  of  them  like  the  Peakstones  Rock. 
Sea  stacks  are  little  bits  of  the  cliffs  left  when  the  sea 
was  battering  them  down,  because  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  waves  got  at  the  rock  behind  them  more 
easily  than  in  front,  and  so  isolated  them  for  awhile 
until  eventually  it  had  time  to  cut  them  away  entirely. 
But  if  a  sea  formed  the  sandstone  cliffs  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  it  could  not  have  reached  up  to  the  Peak- 
stones  Rock  with  sufficient  power  to  isolate  it,  while  if 
its  surface  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cliffs  it  would 
be  an  unparalleled  thing  for  it  to  cut  away  a  level  plate 
on  the  top  of  the  lower  standstone  cliffs  and  yet  leave  a 
stack  standing  on  them. 

And  besides  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  valley 
is  such  as  would  be  cut  out  by  the  stream  itself,  and  the 
lower  sandstone  cliffs  represent  how  far  it  has  got  on 
with  its  task  of  cutting  backward.  The  crags  occur 
where  the  rock  is  cemented,  the  gentle,  grass-covered, 
slopes  where  it  is  not  well-cemented  but  weathers 
down  into  soil.  Now  as  the  Peakstones  Rock  occurs 
at  the  level  of  gentle  slopes  and  above  the  crag  line,  we ' 
have  still  further  to  ask  why  it  weathers  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  rock  at  that  level. 

The  reason  is  soon  found.  The  Peakstones  Rock 
has  a  totally  different  cement  from  the  rest  of  the  rock  at 
that  level ,  and  the  cement  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  insoluble  substances  known  to  the  chemist,  and 
called  by  him  sulphate  of  barium.  How  it  got  there 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  it  is  ;  and  so  while  the 
weather  sweeps  away  all  the  surrounding  softer  rock, 
the  “  Peakstones  Rock  ”  survives.  Just  like  a  piece 
of  almond  in  toffee  which  does  not  dissolve  in  the  same 


way  as  the  delicious  compound  in  which  it  is  embedded. 

But  Nature  has  teeth  too  to  dispose  of  the  almond, 
and  what  will  not  give  way  to  one  force  must  eventually 
yield  to  another.  Now  that  the  Rock  is  isolated  it  is 
gradually  being  destroyed.  Rain  and  frost  have  far 
more  power,  mechanical  power  at  least,  than  they  had 
before,  and  a  new  power  comes  into  action,  wind  drifting 
along  grains  of  sand.  Each  grain  driven  by  the  wind 
against  the  stone  helps  to  dislodge  a  fragment  of  sand 
or  cement,  and  bit  by  bit  the  pedestal  of  the  stone  is 
getting  worn  away,  and  especially  certain  of  the  softer 
stone  bands  of  which  it  is  made.  This  removes  support 
from  the  harder  bands  which  crumble  down,  and  so, 
bit  by  bit,  and  grain  by  grain,  the  rock  is  disappearing, 
gnawed  away  by  the  biting  wind.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
base  is  getting  cut  away  more  rapidly  than  the  summit, 
because  it  is  more  easily  reached  by  the  dust  and  sand 
drifting  with  the  wind.  The  Peakstones  Rock  is  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and,  further,  is  an  instance 
of  the  natural  checks  which  Nature  meets  with  in 
carrying  out  her  ceaseless  work  of  destruction  and  re¬ 
creation.  In  addition  to  this  it  shows  how  the  very 
immunity  from  attack  of  one  kind  only  exposes  it  to 
other  more  insiduous  if  less  active  enemies. 

But  the  whole  story  is  not  yet  quite  told.  We 
still  want  to  know  when,  so  to  speak,  the  plot  for  the 
Peakstones  Rock  was  laid,  and  whether  there  are  any 
broad,  general,  phenomena  of  interest  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  closer  study  of  this  very  remarkable  natural 
feature. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  our  “  Rock,” 
though  an  isolated  stack,  is  not  an  isolated  phenom¬ 
enon,  but  at  least  one  other,  surviving  through  the 
same  cause,  is  well  known — the  Himlack  Stone,  near 
Nottingham. 
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VIRGIL’S  STORY  OF  ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE 

Done  into  English  by  Mark  Hunter. 

(1890,  p.  37). 

A  cry  of  sisters  forsaken  to  the  topmost  mountains  swept, 

The  wail  of  the  wood-abiders  ;  and  the  hills  of  Rhodope  wept, 

And  Hebrus  and  high  Pangaea  and  the  land  of  the  battle-stroke, 

And  ravished  Orithyia  and  all  the  Thracian  folk. 

But  ever  striveth  Orpheus  as  he  smites  the  shell-wrought  lyre 
T 0  lull  to  sleep  with  his  singing  the  pain  of  sick  desire  : 

And  his  song  is  of  thee,  sweet  wife,  alone  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Thee,  only  thee,  at  the  dawning,  thee  when  the  day  is  o’er  : 

And  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  Death-king,  and  now  his  feet  must  tread 
The  depths  of  the  rock  of  darkness  and  the  mist  of  the  mirk-wood’ s  dread  : 
And  he  came  to  the  Death-gods’  dwelling  and  came  to  the  Lord  of  fear, 
Hearts  that  can  never  soften  at  the  voice  of  human  prayer. 

And  lo  !  thrilled  through  at  his  singing  ?  from  nether  depths  of  Hell 
Uprose  the  shadowy  people  in  sunless  lands  that  dwell  ; 

/Is  birds  that  cling  in  the  branches,  thousands  of  thousands  are  they, 
When  eventide  or  the  waters  of  winter  drive  them  away 
From  the  hills.  T  he  father  and  mother,  and  they  that  had  wrought  out  life, 
The  great-hearted  hero,  the  boy,  the  maid  none  taketh  to  wife, 

The  youth  that  was  stretched  on  the  bale  before  his  father’s  eye  ; 

And  black  is  the  mire  about  them  and  foul  weeds  grow  thereby  ; 

And  the  hateful  dull  marsh-water  laps  them  and  all  around 
Nine  times  the  river  of  Loathing  his  sundering  flood  hath  wound. 

And  behold  !  Hell’s  mansions  wonder  and  Death’s  most  hidden  lair, 
And  wonder  the  Avengers  with  the  gray  snakes  twined  in  their  hair, 
And  the  hound  of  Hell  three-headed  yawns  gaping  and  aghast 
And  the  wheel  that  whirleth  Ixion  stands  moveless  in  the  blast. 

Now  is  every  hap  passed  over  and  back  his  footsteps  tend, 

And  the  wife  he  again  hath  gotten  forth  to  the  light  must  wend, 


And  she  followed  close  behind  him  and  fulfilled  the  dark  Queen  s  doom, 
When  a  wild  and  sudden  longing  his  soul  hath  overcome, — 

Ah  !  surely  to  be  forgiven  if  the  Death-gods  knew  to  forgive, — 

For  he  stayed  on  the  very  threshold  where  the  day  and  the  darkness  strive- 
Woe  worth  the  heart’s  forgetting  and  fond  desire  and  fain  ! 

For  he  turned  and  looked  for  his  own  and  his  uttermost  toil  was  in  vain  ; 
Clean  undone,  and  broken  the  doom  of  the  ruthless  king. 

And  thrice  o’er  the  mere  Avernus  did  the  peal  of  the  thunder  ring  ; 

And  she  cried  : 

‘  Alack,’  0  Orpheus,  whence  came  this  thing  to  be, 

This  madness  that  slays  us  together  ?  For  now  assuredly 
Again  are  the  fierce  Fates  calling  and  my  dim  eyes  fall  on  sleep  ; 
Farewell  !  the  great  night  wraps  me  in  folding  darkness  and  deep  ; 
And  helpless  the  hands  that  are  yearning  to  hands  that  they  may  not  find. 

She  ceased,  and  away  from  his  eyes,  as  vapour  of  smoke  in  the  wind 
Mingles  and  fades  at  the  last,  so  vanished  she  clean  away  : 

A  nd  he  grasped  at  the  shadows  in  vain  and  vainly  he  strove  to  say 
M any  and  many  a  word  : — but  she  saw  his  face  no  more  ; 

And  the  shipman  of  Hell  forbiddetli  that  again  he  journey  o’er 
The  mere  of  sundering  waters. 

Ah  !  whither  shall  he  wend 
Whose  love  is  reft  twice  over,  what  shift  hath  he  to  bend 
The  will  of  the  Gods  of  the  death-world  to  hearken  tears  or  prayers, 
While  over  the  river  of  Loathing  acold  in  the  bark  she  fares  ? 

Folk  say,  till  seven  months  were  ended,  did  Orpheus  ever  weep 
By  Strymon’s  desolate  waters  and  the  rock  that  riseth  steep, 

A  nd  poured  his  tale  of  sorrow,  and  the  ice-clad  caverns  heard, 

And  tigers  were  tamed  by  that  singing  and  the  oak-trees  stooped  at  his 
word. 

So  weepeth  ’neath  shade  of  the  poplar  the  nightingale  forlorn 
And  mourneth  her  unfledged  children  and  the  brood  that  the  churl  hath 
torn 

Away  from  the  nest  where  he  found  them,  nor  any  pity  knew  : 

On  the  branch  she  sitteth  and  singeth  and  waileth  the  long  night  through 
And  waketh  the  wood  with  her  sorrow  and  the  burden  of  her  wrong. 

Love  hath  no  might  to  move  him,  nor  any  bridal  song 
But  he  fared  alone  through  the  ice-fields  and  the  river  of  snow  he  crossed  ; 
And  the  land  beyond  the  North-wind  and  the  springless  place  of  frost 
In  the  heart  of  the  utmost  mountains  ;  and  ever  would  his  wail 
Cry  out  on  the  lost  and  the  Death-king  and  the  gift  of  none  avail. 
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Then  arose  the  Thracian  women,  and  for  very  Love’s  despite, 

In  the  midst  of  the  Wine-god’ s  worship  and  the  holy  feast  of  night. 
They  rent  his  fair  young  body  and  his  limbs  on  the  fields  were  shed, 
And  riven  from  the  neck  of  marble  down  rolled  the  sundered  head 
On  the  breast  of  his  father’s  river  and  the  midmost  swirling  tide. 

Yea,  then,  as  the  voice  were  living,  still,  still  the  cold  lips  cried  : 

‘  Eurydice  !  Ah,  piteous  !  ’  till  the  soul  sped  forth  at  the  last, 

A  nd  the  name  down  the  length  of  waters  from  shore  to  shore  was  cast. 


In  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  25,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Western  Wing 
of  the  College.  It  originated  at  some  spot  in  the  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  though  the  exact  source  has  not  yet  transpired.  It  was  observed  about 
five  o’clock,  and  unfortunately  had  by  that  time  obtained  a  good  hold  on  the 
rafters.  The  Fire  Brigades  at  the  surrounding  stations  were  immediately 
telegraphed  for ;  in  the  meantime  the  engine  from  Doveleys  arrived  and  did 
useful  work  ;  and  a  volunteer  effort  which  was  made  to  combat  the  advance 
of  the  flames  partially  succeeded.  One  party  carried  water  through  the 
dormitories,  another  worked  vigorously  on  the  roof  ;  when  the  biigades  from 
Uttoxeter,  Cheadle,  Ashbourne  and  Stoke  arrived  the  drain  on  the  water 
supply  from  their  joint  efforts  made  itself  felt,  and  later  in  the  evening,  when 
the  steam  fire  engine  from  Longton  arrived  on  the  scene,  three  of  the  engines 
got  down  to  the  bathing  place  to  pump  up  water.  They  then  began  to  make 
headway  against  the  fire  and  it  was  finally  extinguished  at  five  o’clock  the 
following  morning.  All  worked  their  hardest,  and  our  grateful  thanks  are  due 
to  our  surrounding  neighbours.  The  work  of  repairs  and  restoration  has 
begun  at  once.  (1894,  p.  46). 


Ill 


THE  FALL  OF  CROXDEN. 

(March  1891). 

Dark  was  the  outlook  for  the  monks  of  Croxden  as 
the  summer  of  1535  drew  towards  autumn.  Even  in 
their  lonely  vale  amid  the  wilds  of  Staffordshire  the 
saying  had  reached  them  “  not  sithence  the  murder  of 
the  Carthusians  of  London  have  the  skies  ceased  to 
weep.”  By  reason  of  the  incessant  rain  scarce  a  third 
of  their  crops  had  come  to  maturity.  Their  cattle  and 
sheep  were  sickly  or  diseased — how  to  pay  their  present 
way,  how  to  provide  salted  meat  and  dried  corn  for  the 
winter,  they  knew  not. 

But  the  failure  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth  was 
a  light  matter  in  comparison  with  the  gathering  in  of  all 
that  was  foul  and  gruesome  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
tilled  it.  Layton  and  Legh  had  been  appointed  Royal 
Visitors  to  report  on  the  Religious  Houses  of  the  North 
of  England,  and  to  provide  such  evidence  as  should 
justify  their  destruction.  Not  unfitting  agents  were 
•  they  in  such  an  errand.  “  To  make  speed  with  dilig¬ 
ence  ”  was  their  first  aim,  and  they  succeeded  in 
visiting  and  reporting  upon  eighty-eight  monasteries  in 
a  fortnight  !  They  were  to  procure  an  evil  reputation 
for  the  monks.  This  likewise  they  were  determined  to 
do.  “  This  day,”  they  wrote  from  York,  “  we  begin 
with  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  whereat  we  suppose  to  find  much 
evil  disposition  .  .  .  whereof,  God  willing,  I  shall 
certify  you  in  my  next  letter.” 

Rumours  of  the  doings  of  these  two  dreaded 
scourges  failed  not  to  reach  the  monasteries  along  the 
Churnet  and  the  Dove,  though  they  were  not  actually 
visited.  They  heard,  too,  how  their  proud  neighbour 
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the  mitred  Abbot  of  Burton  had  not  dared  to  lift  a 
finger  in  their  defence  when  the  terrible  “  comperta  ” 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  breaking-up  of 
the  lesser  houses  was  resolved  upon. 

Shocking  indeed  were  the  crimes  to  which  the 
monks  confessed,  and  which  may  yet  be  read  in  the 
original  forms.  Strange,  however,  that  so  many  of  the 
signatures  should  be  in  the  same  hand,  stranger  still  the 
form  which  the  confessions  take.  Can  even  a  plausi¬ 
bility  of  truth  attach  to  “  confessions  ”  in  which  the 
brothers  divide  themselves  into  “  various  grades  and 
kinds  of  crime  :  so  many  writing  themselves  down  un¬ 
natural,  so  many  incontinent,  so  many  superstitious, 
with  a  residue  of  thieves,  traitors  and  apostates  ”  ? 

The  Bill  passed  in  February,  1536,  and  the  monks 
of  Croxden,  with  Rocester  and  Tutbury  and  the  rest, 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  and 
Cromwell.  They  must  set  their  house  in  order,  for 
their  place  should  know  them  no  more. 

In  some  places  the  servants  and  tenants  armed 
against  the  Collectors.  In  Lincolnshire  a  dangerous 
rebellion  broke  out,  which,  quelled  for  a  time,  flared  up 
afresh  and  stronglier  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  For 
a  space  the  dissolutions  were  checked.  The  waste 
lands  of  Staffordshire,  a  terra  incognita  to  most  men  in 
England,  it  was  judged  wiser  to  pass  over  for  the  time. 
Terms  were  offered  to  many  houses,  which,  in  terror, 
were  accepted.  Hulton,  Rocester,  Tutbury,  Croxden, 
Stafford  and  Repton  all  bought  themselves  off  by  pay¬ 
ments  varying  from  £66  13s.  4d.  in  the  case  of  Hulton, 
to  £266  13s.  4d.  in  that  of  Repton.  Croxden  and 
Rocester  each  paid  exactly  £100,  a  sum  which  would 
equal  £1000  now-a-days.  Yet  a  mere  twelvemonth 
showed  how  vain  was  this  attempt  to  bribe  an  insatiable 
government.  In  1538  the  work  recommenced.  Be¬ 
ginning  three  days  after  the  1st  of  January,  in  Somer- 


setshire,  Layton  and  Legh  made  sallies  at  intervals  up 
and  down  the  country.  Towards  autumn  they  began 
to  close  round  Staffordshire  once  more.  Cranmer  was 
particularly  anxious  for  the  dissolution  of  the  three 
neighbouring  houses  of  Tutbury,  Rocester  and  Croxden, 
though  in  few  districts  were  such  places  of  religion 
more  urgently  required.  Even  the  depraved  agents 
reported  that  the  loose  living  of  the  knights  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  those  parts  was  notorious. 

To  Staffordshire,  then,  came  Legh,  and  the  four 
houses  of  Tutbury,  Rocester,  Croxden  and  Hulton  fell 
in  almost  as  many  days  before  his  practised  onslaughts, 
on  September  14th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  respectively. 
In  each  case  the  procedure  was  the  same.  The  trem¬ 
bling  monks  were  hurried  into  the  chapter-house,  where 
the  bullying  Commissioner  exhibited  his  Royal  authori¬ 
ty,  and  drew  up  the  Confession  to  which  they  were  to 
append  their  names.  In  terror  the  Abbot  signed 
“  Thomas  Chawner  ”  to  the  fatal  document,  knowing 
it  to  be  a  lie,  and  when  he  had  signed  how  should  the 
twelve  brethren  abstain  ?  Legh  could  not  stay  to 
parley  ;  sign  they  must  and  sign  they  did,  and  off  he 
hied  to  Hulton,  where  the  same  performance  was  gone 
through. 

Then  for  nigh  a  month  the  house  awaited  till  it 
should  please  the  “  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ”  to 
send  for  the  poor  chattels  or  to  knock  them  down  to  the 
highest  bidder  on  the  spot.  The  day  came  at  length 
when  the  final  scene  should  be  played  in  the  sad  tragedy. 

Loud  was  the  laughter  and  boisterous  the  mirth 
with  which  “the  worshipful  John  Scudamore”  and 
his  no  less  worshipful  crew  of  retainers  battered  at  the 
Abbey  gate  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  October. 
Little  could  the  Abbey  cellars  provide  of  congenial 
refreshment  for  such  guests,  yet  a  little  looting  and 
more  bullying  procured  ample  store  of  food  and  drink 


from  the  neighbouring  farmsteads,  wherewith  to  make 
merry  and  to  wile  away  the  evening  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  the  morrow. 

The  morning  of  October  15th,  1538,  dawned 
ominously  over  the  fated  abbey.  Early  in  the  day  the 
people  began  to  flock  in  from  the  country-side,  attracted 
by  curiosity,  cupidity — anything  was  sufficient  then,  as 
now,  to  cause  excitement  in  so  remote  a  spot.  Barely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  carousing  over-night, 
at  length  the  great  Collector  of  the  King  appeared  in 
the  corner  of  the  cloisters  leading  from  the  Abbot’s 
lodging.  As  he  advanced  his  eye  caught  one  of  the 
well-stocked  carrels,  as  the  window-cupboards  along 
the  cloisters  were  termed.  “  Clear  me  these  pigeon¬ 
holes  ?  ”  quoth  the  sour-tempered  Commissioner,  “  and 
fetch  the  Mass-books  from  the  church  my  men.  Some 
to  the  Library,  for  we  will  let  the  farmers  see  what  good 
scare-crows  old  Abbot  Howton’s  seven-volume  Bible 
will  make,  when  its  stout  leaves  are  strung  along  a  cord 
to  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Or,  here,  my  country  gentle¬ 
men,  these  ancient  Fathers  will  serve  right  well  to  rub 
your  boots  when  soiled  with  hard  riding  on  your  miry 
roads.  Right  well,  too,  will  they  serve  the  turn  of  you, 
my  Uttoxeter  grocers  and  soap-sellers.” 

So  the  sale  proceeded,  the  object  being  to  knock 
down  the  various  items  with  as  much  expedition  as 
possible.  Thus  the  “  lytle  gatehouse  on  the  north  side 
of  the  comyn  wey  ”  went  as  it  stood  for  a  xiijs.  iiij  d.  to 
Master  Bassett,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Langley,  near  Derby,  to  make  a  nice  picking  out  of  the 
spoils.  He  had  a  shrewd  expectation  that  he  should 
have  even  the  site  granted  to  him  through  Cranmer’s 
good  offices.  Though  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  in 
spite  of  his  patron’s  endeavour,  he  made  good  profit  out 
of  his  purchases  at  the  sale.  Besides  the  gate-house  he 
bought  the  “  lytle  smythes  fforge  ”  for  iiijs.  viij d.,  the 


“  loft  under  the  organs  ”  for  xs.,  the  “  roffe  of  the 
dorter  ”  or  dormitory  for  xxxiijs.  He  would  fain 

have  been  the  purchaser  of  the  valuable  leaden  roof  of 
the  church  too,  but  a  couple  of  Checkley  men  united  to 
outbid  him.  The  whole  sale  reached  but  “  i xli.  i xs. 
viij  d”  for  “  every  person  had  everything  good  cheap 
except  the  poor  monks,  that  had  no  money  to  bestow 
of  anything.”  Wholesale  waste  prevailed,  for  every¬ 
one  filched  whatever  he  pleased  so  long  as  Scudamore 
had  not  taken  a  liking  to  it.  The  timber  of  the  cloisters 
was  “  sold  ”  for  vjs.  viij<T,  the  iron  hooks  and  clamps 
about  the  buildings,  and  iron  was  a  valuable  com¬ 
modity  in  those  days,  were  obtained  by  him  who  first 
could  pluck  them  away.  The  divers  rich  tombs  before 
the  high  altar  were  broken  up  ;  the  brasses  in  the 
transepts,  torn  from  their  rivets,  were  heaped  with 
other  spoils  into  Bassett’s  carts,  to  be  utilized  again  as 
memorials  for  his  friends  and  relatives.*  As  a  con¬ 
temporary  letter  says — “  it  would  have  pitied  the  heart 
to  see  their  doings,  which  is  a  strange  thing  to  say  that 
they  could  one  day  think  it  the  House  of  God,  and  the 
next  the  house  of  the  devil.” 

Yet  so  it  was  at  Croxden  as  at  other  places.  The 
lamp  before  the  altar  went  out  for  ever,  and  on  the  wild 
moorlands  and  broad  forest  slopes  the  light  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  waned  at  the  same  time.  The  pixies  came  out 
again  on  Weaver,  and  the  fairies  danced  at  Cauldon  as 
of  yore. 

If  the  rents  in  the  chancel  walls  let  in  the  light  of  a 
purer  faith,  they  too  often  let  out  the  perfume  of 
sanctity  and  devotion.  The  lonely  chapels  which  the 
monks  had  served  fell  fast  to  ruin,  and  a  clear  field  was 
left  for  the  Jesuits  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  propagate 

*  Mr.  Armstrong  has  recently  discovered  that  various  features  in  the  brass 
at  Norbury  (which  is  to  the  memory  of  Bassett’s  father-in-law,  and  has  been 
formed  out  of  a  larger  original)  tend  to  prove  that  it  came  from  Croxden. 
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their  new  doctrine  of  religious  treason.  At  Croxden 
the  carts  rumbled  over  the  site  of  the  Sanctuary  steps, 
bearing  the  spoils  to  the  Royal  Storehouse  at  Tutbury 
Castle.  The  Sanctus  bell  and  Angelus  were  heard  no 
more,  for  the  Croxden  people  could  not,  like  those  at 
Rocester,  save  even  a  single  bell  from  the  wreck. 
Consigned  to  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  they  were 
destined  to  change  from  peaceful  summoners  to  messen¬ 
gers  of  death.  The  stately  Gregorian  tones  gave  place 
to  the  thousand  discords  of  a  farmyard  when  Geoffrey 
Foljambe  obtained  the  place  from  the  King.  The 
battered  walls  alone  remained  to  mark  the  spot,  while 
material  poverty  and  spiritual  destitution  were  to  keep 
Staffordshire  a  laggard  in  the  march  of  civilisation  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come. 


LAY  OF  THE  LAPSED. 

(1889,  p.  70). 

Yea,  he  was  ploughed  ;  his  lot  was  hard, 
It  was  no  thing  of  modern  date 

That  ruthlessly  the  pathway  barred, 
Which  leads  unto  the  Golden  Gate. 

His  Latin  grammar  failed  in  strength  ; 
His  Greek  was  wrapt  in  Delphic  haze  ; 

Wherefore  he  roamed  a  weary  length 
Thro’  an  interminable  maze, 

And  sought  to  disengage  the  coil 
Of  mystic  rules  that  fetter  cum, 

Yet  strangely,  after  all  his  toil, 

Found  he  had  tangled  them  with  dum  • 

He  dreamed  of  vanquished  verbs  in-g.i 
Then  saw  with  horror-stricken  eyne 

These  words  of  doom — Parse  eicro/xou 
And  ycrav  with  the  subscript  sign. 


Ad  sidera  palmas,  late  he  found — 

Too  late — meant  not  '  with  hands  to  side  ;  ’ 

Such  deference  of  sense  to  sound 
Is  apt  to  prove  a  treacherous  guide. 

‘  Nests  made  with  rushes  ’ — shade  of  Bohn  ! 

Impetibus  who  could  suppose  ? — 

A  quaintly  transferred  homophone 
At  times  mav  pall  in  foreign  prose. 

And  many  a  goodly  hint  he  gleaned, 

Whereof  it  booteth  not  to  tell  ; 

But  on  him  swooped  the  Harpy-Fiend, 

Yea,  the  Dread  Sisters  on  him  fell. 

The  ghosts  of  concords  he  had  slain 
Came  trooping  from  the  land  of  Dis  ; 

They  danced  a  chorus  in  his  brain  ; 

He  uttered  blasphemies  like  this. — 

Who  needs  must  sit  on  Marble  Throne,* 

While,  poised  above  him,  roosts  an  Owl  ? 

O’er  me  no  Aegis  shall  be  thrown  ; 

Avaunt  !  take  wing,  thou  blinking  Fowl ! 

And  he  hath  quit  the  lore  of  Greece, 

And  unto  meaner  joys  declined  ; 

And  lo,  he  broods  in  chemic  peace, 

And  science  elevates  his  mind. 

*  De  his  versibus  disputant  Interpretes.  Sunt  qui  suspicentur  “  marble 
throne  ad  golden  gate  ”  (sub  init.)  respicere  ;  quo  quid  obscurius  ?  Sed 
locum  tarn  vexatum  quis  hodie  explicabit  ? 

In  tertio  versu  allusio  plane  est  ad  Minervam  ;  unde  conicio  “  blinking 
fowl  per  ecpaivetav  adumbrare  Gorgona,  quae  in  aegide  media  posita  est. 
Latet  corruptio  quaedam  in  secundo  versu  ;  nonne  potius  legendum  “  roosts 
a  ghoul  (h.e.  monstrum  horrendum  informe),  quod  verbum  minime  scribis 
notum  in  “  bubonem  ”  corruptum  est.  Quippe  eo  facilius  decepti  editores 
quod  Athenis  bubo  Palladi  sacer  erat. 


HAUNTED  WOOTTON 
(June  1896). 

One  of  the  best  known  spots  round  Denstone  is 
W ootton  Lodge.  It  has  attractions  of  all  sorts.  Some  of 
the  rarest  eggs  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  come  from  its  trees  and  rocks,  and  most  of  them  were 
got  with  the  additional  charm  of  a  “  chivy  ”  by  an  in¬ 
furiated  gamekeeper .  Its  situation  is  exceptionally 
romantic  and  picturesque,  and  its  history  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  It  certainly  was  standing  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  :  its  famous  windows  were  added  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  has  subterranean  passages  and  secret  chambers, 
which  have  doubtless  harboured  recusants  and  Royalists. 
It  was  certainly  garrisoned  by  the  latter,  and  was  bom¬ 
barded  by  Cromwellians  from  the  battery  which  is  still 
traceable  on  the  hill  opposite.  The  mark  of  one  of  the 
shots  is  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  house. 

Of  course  it  is  haunted.  No  house  with  such  a 
history  and  such  a  situation  could  possibly  escape  such 
good  luck.  We  have  received  the  following  narrative, 
which  we  strongly  suspect  refers  to  W ootton  Lodge.  But 
we  speak  without  authority,  and  judging  only  by  internal 
evidence.  We  give  the  story  just  as  it  reached  us. 

It  was  a  bad  ending  to  our  tramp.  Pryor  and  I 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  whole  holiday  to  have  a 
good  day’s  outing.  Starting  in  the  Alton  direction, 
but  trending  more  or  less  aimlessly  towards  the  right, 
we  had  eventually  found  ourselves  on  Weaver.  It  was 
a  day  late  in  summer,  and  when  we  had  started  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  enough.  But  as  the  day  wore  on 
the  sky  became  threatening,  and  now,  as  afternoon 
waned,  it  was  evident  a  storm  was  imminent. 


There  was  a  dead,  uncanny  silence  all  around,  as 
though  Nature  were  holding  her  breath  before  she  began 
to  rage.  The  sky  had  taken  a  heavy,  deep-blue  tone, 
though  the  sun  still  gleamed  coldly,  and  here  and  there 
brown  and  yellow  patches  of  landscape  glinted  weirdly 
in  the  strange  light.  We  might  yet  get  back  to  school 
in  time  to  avoid  the  storm. 

We  set  out  in  as  straight  a  line  as  we  could  steer, 
right  through  the  woods  which  nestle  at  the  foot  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Weaver.  Alas  !  we  had  not  gone  far 
before  it  was  evident  that  it  was  later  than  we  had 
thought  ;  twilight  was  upon  us,  and  so  was  the  storm. 
A  blinding  flash  of  lightning  seemed  to  smite  for  a 
second  upon  our  faces  ;  a  deafening  volley  of  thunder 
suddenly  rattled  round  our  ears,  and  immediately  came 
the  rapid  patter  of  heavy  rain-drops  through  the  trees, 
and  upon  the  dry  leaves  and  bracken  underneath.  The 
storm  was  well  begun,  and  we  were  three  good  miles 
from  the  college.  We  started  to  run,  but  the  thick 
undergrowth  soon  proved  the  futility  of  that,  and  we 
halted  by  mutual  consent,  panting  and  breathless, 
beneath  a  widely-spreading  tree  that  gave  some  shelter 
from  the  rain,  though,  as  we  forgot  at  the  time,  it 
increased  the  danger  from  the  lightning  that  played 
luridly  amid  the  trees. 

“  What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  ?  ”  asked  Pryor. 
“  The  storm  looks  like  going  on  all  night.” 

We  agreed  to  rest  awhile  in  the  hope  of  its  abating 
a  little  at  any  rate.  The  time  wore  on,  and  we  began 
to  wonder  how  we  should  excuse  our  absence.  They 
would  be  in  chapel  now  ;  the  thunder  would  be  an 
imposing  accompaniment. 

Presently  we  thought  there  was  a  slight  lull,  and 
we  sallied  forth.  It  was,  however,  too  dark  to  see  far 
ahead,  and  we  hardly  knew  where  we  were  going.  We 
became  aware  of  the  proximity  of  buildings — a  mansion 
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of  some  sort  it  seemed,  dark  and  gloomy,  with  only  one 
little  light  burning  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 

“  Hullo  !  who’s  that  ?  ”  suddenly  enquired  a  gruff, 
but  not  unkindly  voice— that  of  the  caretaker  of  the 
lonely  house,  as  it  turned  out. 

He  had  come  to  see  after  the  animals  in  the  cow¬ 
shed,  and  to  him  we  told  our  plight. 

His  advice  was,  at  any  rate  to  come  inside, 
“  though  my  lady  do  say  I’m  not  to  let  nobody  inside 
these  doors,  lest  some  o’  them  lawyer-chaps  should  get 
in  again,  and  they  did  once  afore,  and  try  to  sell  up  the 
place.” 

Our  looks  must  have  assured  him  that  we  were 
anything  but  militant  bailiffs,  for  when  we  emerged 
into  the  radius  of  the  odorous  lamp  which  stood  upon 
the  table  we  looked  more  like  the  proverbial  “  drowned 
rats  ”  than  anything  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

Our  host,  good-natured  and  kind,  insisted  on  our 
drawing  up  to  the  fire,  to  dry  our  soaking  garments, 
and  then  busied  himself  with  bringing  from  out  of  the 
distant  darkness  materials  for  rude  but  welcome 
refreshment. 

We  were  desperately  hungry,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  taken  full  advantage  of  the  cheerful  invitation 
to  begin  that  we  were  inclined  at  last  to  look  round  the 
chamber  in  which  we  thus  strangely  found  ourselves. 

It  was  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
immediately  on  the  right  of  the  great  flight  of  steps 
which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  front  view  of 
the  house.  It  was  fully,  but  rather  plainly,  panelled, 
and  the  flickering  light  of  the  feeble  lamp  hardly  pene¬ 
trated  into  some  of  its  farthest  and  deepest  recesses. 
Dark  and  weird  shadows  flitted  over  the  wainscot  and 
across  the  plastered  ceiling,  while  througb^the  flapping 
curtains  which  hung  in  Inigo  Jones’s  great,  gaunt 
windows  the  now  silent  lightning  played  ever  and  anon, 
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but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  gently  and  softly  than 
before,  as  though  touched  with  regret  for  its  former  fury. 

So  this  was  the  inside  of  that  gray,  mysterious 
mansion  which  had  stood  so  silent  and  sphinx-like  for 
so  many  years,  and  round  which  so  many  legends  and 
tales  had  clustered.  And  here  we  were,  inside,  com¬ 
fortable  and  dry,  but  dead-beat,  and  settled  for  the 
night.  For  the  caretaker  would  not  hear  of  our  going 
on.  He  feared  the  storm  might  break  out  again  at  any 
moment.  At  any  rate  the  rain,  which  was  falling 
steadily  and  silently,  would  chill  us  to  the  bone  if  we 
stirred  beyond  the  lintel. 

There  was  no  hope  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business,  and  trust  that  somehow  or  other  we  might 
escape  a  row  when  we  turned  up  in  the  morning. 

We  were  not  over-sorry  in  reality  to  lie  down  here 
in  front  of  the  warm  fire,  and  were  somewhat  easily 
persuaded.  The  thick  sheep-skin  rug  was  not  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  two  tired  boys  were  not  particular. 

Our  host  stayed  for  a  while,  and  would  gladly  have 
been  loquacious  about  the  house  and  its  history.  At 
any  other  time  I  would  have  listened  to  his  wonderful 
talk  to  any  extent,  but  now  even  the  marvellous  stories 
he  poured  forth  could  not  keep  me  awake  for  long.  He 
began  some  horrible  tale  about  a  black  butler,  and  a 
hideous  shape  infesting  the  house,  which  you  could 
only  feel,  not  see,  and  which  used  to  jump  on  your  bed 
and  try  to  strangle  you  in  the  darkness. 

“  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this,  sir,”  I  remember 
him  saying,  “  when  it  first  came  at  me,”  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  detail  the  struggle  he  had  had  with  the 
monster  kneeling  on  his  chest.  But  I  remember  think¬ 
ing  it  rather  horrid,  and  so  made  but  half-hearted 
attempts  to  keep  awake.  Pryor  was  already  snoring, 
peaceful  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  his  “  week  ”  in 
dormitory  ! 
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I  remember  the  door  shutting  softly  behind  the 
man  as  he  stole  quietly  out,  when,  I  suppose,  he  had 
finished  his  tale  and  realised  that  exhausted  Nature  had 
claimed  us  from  his  horrors  ;  but  I  turned  over  and 
was  immediately  asleep  again.  I  was,  however,  too 
tired  to  sleep  soundly,  and  the  stories  of  the  house 
which  I  had  heard— long  ago  and  to-night — must  have 
kept  running  through  my  brain,  and  prevented  it  from 
finding  rest,  excited  as  it  was,  I  suppose,  by  the  recent 
storm  through  which  we  had  gone.  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  holding  the  house  against  Cromwell’s  battery — 
Cromwell  kept  firing  thunder-bolts,  which  wasn’t  fair — 
and  blood-hounds  and  lawyers  seemed  to  form  the  main 
part  of  his  army.  At  last  an  entrance  was  effected  by  the 
treachery  of  that  brute  of  a  butler,  and  the  besiegers 
broke  in  with  loud  demands  for  “  costs.”  I  appealed 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  he  ordered  an  execution 
and  peremptory  sale  of  the  effects.  This  was  too  much 
for  my  feelings.  I  rose  excitedly  in  the  court  and 
brandished  my  umbrella.  “  Usher,  remove  that  per¬ 
son,”  the  Master  ruthlessly  remarked.  I  struggled 
violently  and  refused  to  be  removed.  It  was  useless. 
The  myrmidons  of  the  law  were  too  strong  for  me.  I 
was  ignominiously  ejected  from  the  court,  in  spite  of 
my  endeavours,  and  lay  panting  and  breathless. 

I  presently  noticed  that  the  fire  had  paled  down 
considerably  ;  the  moon  had  risen,  and  now  shone  out 
fitfully  between  the  scudding  clouds  which  raced  over 
the  face  of  the  sky.  The  room  was  exactly  the  same, 
and  yet  someone  had  certainly  knocked.  It  was  that 
which  woke  me.  I  was  perfectly  wide  awake  now — 
absurdly  so,  as  one  does  sometimes  find  oneself  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  one  has  been  awakened  by 
one  knows  not  what. 

I  looked  round  the  room  as  the  moonlight  through 
the  chinks  of  the  curtains  streamed  in  bars  of  silver 


across  the  floor  and  up  the  silent  walls.  Not  a  sound 
now.  How  I  wished  a  rat  would  stir,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  except  Pryor’s  deep  breathing,  contented 
in  the  assurance  of  duty  shirked  !  I  began  to  wonder 
what  he  would  get ;  whether  anyone  else  would  take 
his  dormitory  for  him.  If  not  there’ d  be  a  pretty  row. 
It  would  be  a  “  thousand  ”  at  least.  How  lucky  it  was 
that  I  wasn’t  on  for  anything  this  week  I  began  to 
reflect,  when — 

Rat-tat-tat !  There  it  was  again,  softly  but  clearly, 
at  the  door  which  led  to  the  entrance  hall  and  passage. 
I  wasn’t  at  all  frightened,  though  I  didn’t  quite  realise 
what  was  happening  I  think. 

“  Come  in  ”  I  echoed. 

No  response.  Then  the  rat-tat-tat  again. 

“  Who’s  there  ?  ”  I  asked. 

A  pause.  Then  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  and 
slow,  retreating  footsteps  went  down  the  passage. 

“  It  must  be  someone  belonging  to  the  house,” 
I  thought,  “  who  wants  to  come  into  the  room,  and  did 
not  know  we  were  here.  How  stupid  of  the  old  man 
not  to  have  told  us.  He  quite  led  us  to  imagine  the 
place  was  tenantless.” 

So,  not  wishing  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  any 
inconvenience  by  the  kindness  they  had  showed  us,  I 
jumped  up,  and  ran  to  the  door,  intending  to  tell  the 
person,  whoever  it  might  be,  that  they  could  enter  the 
room  without  difficulty. 

The  hall  was  a  spacious  one,  and  the  passage  long, 
extending  from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  back,  with 
doors  on  each  side,  and  a  wide  flight  of  stairs  leading  up 
to  the  other  landings.  I  still  heard  the  footsteps  going 
along  the  passage.  I  heard  one  of  the  doors  on  the 
other  side,  some  distance  off,  softly  open,  and  the 
person,  or  whatever  it  was,  enter  the  room.  I  say  the 
person,  or  whatever  it  was.  For  when  I  opened  the 
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door,  though  the  whole  passage  was  suffused  in  moon¬ 
light,  and  though  I  still  heard  the  retreating  footsteps, 
I  saw  no  one.  The  house  was  silent  as  the  grave  besides, 
but  the  rustling  and  the  pacing  still  went  on.  It 
sounded  now  just  like  a  lady  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  as  though  waiting  for  someone  who  never  came. 
Perhaps  she  had  come  to  our  room  hoping  to  find  him 
there.  Still,  it  went  on,  from  end  to  end  of  the  room, 
without  change  or  variation — a  constant,  hopeless 
watch. 

I  stood  transfixed,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and 
quite  afraid  to  move.  How  long  I  stood  thus  I  know 
not,  or  how  I  returned  to  Pryor  by  the  dying  embers. 
I  know  the  moonlight  failed  from  the  passage,  and  the 
house  became  wrapped  in  blackness  when  the  moon 
went  down  ;  perhaps  that  gave  me  courage.  But  the 
sentry-like  walk  continued,  and  it  was  not  till  the  gray 
of  morning  that  I  tossed  into  a  weary  slumber. 

Pryor  had  heard  nothing,  but  was  alarmed  at  my 
white  face  and  nervous  state.  He  put  it  down  to  the 
soaking  I  had  got  the  evening  before.  The  caretaker 
also  affected  to  do  the  same.  But  I  think  he  guessed  at 
the  truth,  and  I  found  he  himself  slept  far  away  from 
the  long  passage  and  the  dreadful  room. 

I  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  reported  to 
have  caught  a  feverish  cold.  I  shall  not  catch  another 
in  the  same  place. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  Carpenter  at  work  fitting  up  the  Boys’  Library  in 
the  South  Wing.  (1879.  p.  27). 

On  Tuesday  (Octave  of  S.  John  Port.  Lat.)  at  6  a.m.  the  first  sod  was  cut 
for  the  erection  of  the  Chapel.  (1879,  p.  48). 
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ARIADNE  IN  NAXOS. 

From  Catullus ,  Ixiv.  52-67.* 

“  Namque  fluentisono  prospectans  More  Diae.” 

(189 7,  P-  65). 


Lone  Ariadne  on  the  cataract  shore 

Of  Dias  isle  watched  Theseus  swift  ship  flee  ; 

A  burning  anguish  in  her  breast  she  bore  ; 

Then,  for  a  space,  with  eyes  that  could  not  see, 

She  saw,  but  recked  not  of  her  misery. 

Herself  she  saw,  as  from  false  sleep  she  woke, 

Forsaken,  by  the  sands  of  the  lone  sea  ; 

And  all  the  while,  with  oar  blades’  hurrying  stroke, 

Fled  Theseus,  unto  wind  and  storm  bequeathing  vows  he  broke. 

Far  mid  the  seaweed  watching  him  she  stood 
With  wild  sad  eyes — a  marble  Bacchant  fair — 

And  still  she  watched,  on  the  tempestuous  flood. 

Of  passion  tost.  Above  her  golden  hair 
She  kept  not  the  fine  coif ;  her  bosom  bare 
Of  its  light  covering  ;  no  smooth  band  wound 
Her  heaving  breasts,  but  all  her  raiment  there 
Fell  from  her  to  her  feet,  in  folds  unbound, 

Lapped  by  the  soft  sea-waves  that  lightly  rippled  round. 

P.  Simpson. 


Notwithstanding  the  reign  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  the  workmen  outside  have 
been  with  little  intermission  busy  with  the  trenches  for  the  Chapel  foundations, 
and  their  huge  fires,  rain  or  no  rain,  have  been  burning  away  conspicuously 
enough.  (1879,  p.  50). 
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JUBILEE  DAY. 
(July  1897). 


No  Denstonian  will  ever  forget  the  Jubilee  Day  he 
spent  at  school.  Fancy  being  told  after  breakfast  that 
you  were  absolutely  free  if  you  liked  till  midnight. 
Not  only  no  school,  but  also  no  call-overs,  for  some¬ 
thing  like  fifteen  hours  :  why,  the  thought  was  be¬ 
wildering. 

Brightest  at  School,  0  Liberty  thou  art. 

But  before  the  fifteen  hours  were  up  came  dinner 
at  7-30  p.m.,  and  that  was  by  no  means  to  be  missed. 
Thanks  to  the  Provost’s  generosity,  and  Mr.  Bland’s 
arrangement,  and  the  Matron’s  management,  the 
tables  presented  such  a  sight  as  had  never  been  seen 
before. 

Luxuries  and  appetites  in  conjunction  made  a 
wonderful  meal,  during  which  we  fired  our  Royal 
Salute  of  scores  of  ginger  beer  bottles.  After  grace  we 
sang  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  cheered  the  Provost,  and 
were  proceeding  to  cheer  all  and  sundry  as  usual,  when 
the  Headmaster  reminded  us  that  the  walk  to  the 
Weaver  bonfire,  which  was  our  Mecca  that  evening, 
would  take  up  fully  all  our  time  and  breath.  So  we  all, 
except  the  youngest,  some  of  them,  started  in  the  glow 
of  high  spirits  and  a  marvellous  sunset.  We  did  the 
honours  at  the  lighting  of  the  really  excellent  bonfire 
which  had  been  built  :  and  then  came  the  identifying 
of  our  own  bonfire,  which  we  had  left  the  smaller  boys 
to  kindle,  and  the  counting  of  the  twinkling  points 
which  began  to  come  out  on  all  the  hills  around. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  we  made  out,  extending  from 
Mowcop,on  to  the  Derbyshire  hills,  along  Cannock  Chase, 
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over  to  Alton  and  beyond,  and  round  past  the  Wrekin. 
Then  we  sang  all  the  suitable  songs  we  knew,  and  some 
that  we  didn’t,  and  set  off  on  the  return.  But  of  that 
who  shall  speak  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  descending  a 
mountain  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  stars  ?  You 
step  forward  gently  ;  but  where  you  step  you  never 
know,  till  the  feat  is  accomplished, — or  not  accom¬ 
plished, — for  sometimes  you  don’t  step  at  all,  because 
the  ground  has  suddenly  shelved,  and  over  you  go. 
But  down  Weaver  it  is  not  a  long  journey  till  you  come 
to  the  high  road,  and  then  all  is  plain  sailing.  And  as 
Macaulay  somewhere  says — 

Merry  was  our  party, 

And  jovial  our  state, 

The  tall  ones  helped  the  small, 

And  the  small  hung  on  the  great, 

so  that  we  easily  reached  the  Ellastone  road.  The 
night  was  a  beautiful  one,  as  perfect  as  the  whole  day 
had  been,  and  the  walk  back  was  by  no  means  the  least 
enjoyable  part  of  the  expedition.  We  all  got  in  during 
the  smallest  of  the  hours,  safe  and  sound  and  sleepy. 


Seven  years  ago.  when  I  first  saw  Denstone,  I  had  to  walk  on  rafters 
where,  since,  civilisation  has  o’er  leaped  itself,  and  is  even  beginning  to  fall  on 
the  other  side.  The  present  laundry  was  our  dining-room,  and  the  servants’ 
hall  our  drawing-room.  As  to  bedrooms,  they  were  made  up  wherever  beds 
could  be  put  down.  The  roads  from  the  Station  to  the  College  were  so  bad, 
that  flys  were  scared  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  unfortunately  scarce 
still.  (1880,  p.  2). 
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VOX  CLAMANTIS 

(1902,  p.  2). 


Athwart  the  purple  moor  the  shadows  sweep 
And  chase  the  laughing  sunbeams  on  the  lea 
Where,  ’neath  yon  cross-crowned  kill-top,  silently 
A  village  nestles  hushed  in  noon-day  sleep. 

No  sound  is  heard  save  where  in  channels  deep 
TIi  imprisoned  torrent  wakes  soft  melody, 

Or  where  the  drowsy  chimes  their  vigil  keep 
In  yon  lone  tow’r  with  solemn  minstrelsy . 

This  is  the  spot  where  centuries  agone 

Chad  dwelt  in  cloistered  peace  with  cowled  band, 

What  time  o’er  seas  he  fared,  and  in  this  land 
Amid  the  pine-clad  kills  the  heathen  won  ; 

Now,  where  of  old  his  tireless  footsteps  trod  ; 

He  “  being  dead  yet  speaks,”  a  Voice  of  God. 

R.  M.  C. 


Dear  Sir, — Could  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  locality  of  the  Museum  ? 
I  have  been  told  that  such  a  place  exists  but  can  find  none  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  penetrate  there.  I  had  an  idea  that  where  a  museum  was,  a 
Curator  would  be  necessary,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mistake  on  my  part,  for 
after  diligent  search  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  official  in  the  School. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Yours,  etc.,  C.  D.  V.  [For  the  edification  of  C.D.V.  we  may 
as  well  remark  that  the  Museum  is,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  the  Dining  Hall. 
There  is  at  present  no  Curator,  nor  has  the  room  to  our  knowledge  been  opened 
for  two  terms. — Ed.]  (1883,  p.  10). 
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OLIVER’S  MOUND. 

(Feb.  1900). 

In  the  numbers  of  the  Denstonian  for  March  and 
April,  1882,  appeared  a  most  interesting  paper  by  two 
old  boys — A.  C.  Gifford  and  W.  W.  Watts,  dealing  with 
the  origin  of  Oliver’s  Mound. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  challenge  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  these  recognised  authorities  :  indeed  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  long  been  fascinated  by  the  very 
simple  explanation  put  forward  by  them,  namely,  that 
the  two  hollows  were  scooped  out  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneously  by  running  water  and  that  the  main  stream 
now  passes  from  one  hollow  to  the  other  through  a  gap 
worn  out  by  the  action  of  a  small  tributary.  At  the 
same  time  the  paper  pours  cold  water  on  a  theory 
proposed  by  a  correspondent  in  the  School  magazine, 
five  years  previously,  to  account  for  the  hollows  and 
ridge  by  human  agencies,  though  without  a  visit  from 
the  scapegoat  Oliver. 

We  are  bound  to  admit  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  other  ridges  and  hollows  exist  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  the  action 
of  streams.  But  analogy  is  not  proof  positive,  and  we 
suggest  that  the  writers,  in  drawing  their  conclusions, 
passed  with  too  scant  a  reference  those  mighty  denuding 
agents,  Man  and  his  instruments  constantly  acting 
along  the  same  course  and  which  have  plainly  been 
active  here  for  a  long  period. 

References  to  roadways  before  the  nineteenth 
century  indicate  that  all  roads  (excepting  always  the 
great  highways  of  England)  were  in  an  extremely 
wretched  condition,  and  many  living  witnesses  can  bear 


testimony  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  the  main  roads  were  main¬ 
tained  in  order  by  tolls,  the  majority  of  the  minor  roads 
were  little  better  than  ditches. 

We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  old  roads  of 
Wales,  where  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  find  an 
old  road,  now  a  ditch,  running  side  by  side  with,  and 
more  or  less  parallel  to,  the  new  road,  though  io  to  20 
feet  below  its  level.  How  uncomfortable  some  of  these 
roads  were  can  be  gathered  from  the  story  which 
relates  that  when  a  North  Wales  bishop  made  his 
visitations  it  was  necessary,  on  reaching  a  certain  point 
in  his  diocese,  to  take  his  carriage  to  pieces  and  to 
transport  them  for  miles  on  horseback. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education 
in  Wales  (1847)  we  find  Lingen  constantly  harping  on 
the  state  of  the  roads  as  a  leading  hindrance  to  educa¬ 
tion — “  the  roads  are  too  frequently  little  better  than 
brook  channels  regularly  traversed  by  streams.”  In 
the  majority  of  such  cases  we  suggest  that  the  action  of 
the  stream  synchronizes  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
road,  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  cattle  and  of 
heavy  carts  stirring  up  or  cutting  into  the  surface 
material,  which  is  quickly  washed  clean,  the  mud  and 
sand  being  carried  to  lower  levels  by  running  water. 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration.  A  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Tregaron,  in  Cardiganshire,  there  is  a  narrow 
road  leading  across  a  hill.  On  one  side  it  has  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  12  feet  below  the  level,  while  on  the  other  it 
has  been  diverted  slightly  from  its  original  track  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  yards. 

The  new  course  has  sunk  to  nearly  the  same  depth 
as  the  old  one,  which  is  about  8  feet  below  the  general 
ground  level.  This  disgraceful  road — if  it  can  be  so 
called— appears  to  be  the  only  means  which  several 
farmers  possess  of  importing  and  exporting  their  goods. 


Another  interesting  example  has  been  noted  on 
Mynydd  Baidan,  near  Port  Talbot,  where  the  ditches 
occur  flanking  a  country  road  on  the  curve  of  a  hill 
just  where  the  descent  to  the  valley  is  steepest.  There 
are  at  least  ten  narrow  gorges,  each  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  one  cart,  the  usual  depth  being  from  5  to  7 
feet,  though  some  are  over  10,  while  in  length  the 
ditches  are  over  200  yards,  or  nearly  equivalent  to 
Oliver’s  Mound.  They  are  connected  by  cross  cuts  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  those  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill. 
On  the  theory  put  forward  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
referred  we  must  imagine  either  a  set  of  ten  nearly 
parallel  and  connected  streams,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  rapid  desertion  of  each  hollow  in  turn  by  the  stream 
in  its  haste  to  form  another.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  usual  habit  of  running  water,  “  the  special 
character  (of  river  denudation)  being  to  concentrate 
erosion  upon  particular  paths.”  (W.  W.  Watts, 
“  Geology  for  Beginners,”  p.  310). 

Numerous  examples  could  be  quoted  of  the 
deviation  of  a  road  in  a  similar  position  to  the  above 
after  it  had  sunk  far  below  the  general  level,  a  new 
course  being  immediately  made  close  by. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  connection  with  what  the 
authors  say,  to  mention  that  a  Roman  road  with  the 
pitching  still  preserved,  leading  to  Y  Gaer,  near  Brecon, 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  several  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
course  is  now  occupied  by  a  persistent  stream. 

The  case  of  Oliver’s  Mound  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
differ  at  all.  Presumably  there  are  O.Ds.  who  can 
recall  the  dirty  little  lane  which  has  been  converted  into 
the  approach  to  the  College,  when  it  was  but  a  poor 
relation  of  Muddy  Lane.  The  approach  branches  from 
an  old  road  which  existed  along  the  side  of  Oliver’s 
Mound- -not  an  important  one,  but  still  a  road  leading 
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to  the  existing  farms  and  cottages  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  continuing  on,  as  at  present,  towards 
Alton  and  Croxden. 

What  then  were  the  conditions  ?  We  assume  that 
the  road  was  no  better  than  the  majority,  that  farmers’ 
carts  and  cattle  had  the  same  effect  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  probably  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  average,  seeing 
that  it  was  over  a  soft  soil  composed  of  New  Red  Marl  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  effect  of  running  water  would  help 
on  the  gradual  deepening  of  the  road  course,  until  by 
sheer  necessity  the  farmers  began  to  use  a  new  line  as  a 
road — maybe  on  the  other  side  of  a  hedge — which 
followed  the  same  evolution  and  ultimately  became  a 
ditch.  This  may  have  happened  several  times.  Indica¬ 
tions  of  smaller  and  shallower  depressions  parallel  to 
the  two  main  ones  exist. 

The  evidence  of  priority  is  not  forthcoming,  but  the 
final  stage  in  the  development  was  reached  when,  in 
more  civilized  times,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  present 
road  was  made  good  by  repairs  to  the  surface. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  Oliver’s  Mound  itself  is  a 
portion  of  the  natural  rock,  which  for  some  reason — - 
most  likely  the  existence  of  an  old  hedge  on  its  surface — 
was  not  worn  away  by  the  combined  action  of  road 
traffic  and  water  erosion  which  produced  the  hollows 
on  either  side  of  it. 


The  New  Boys’  Library  was  opened  by  the  Head  Master  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  s,  for  the  use  of  the  three  Upper  Forms.  ( 1 88 1 ,  p.  15). 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  REV.  DAVID  EDWARDES. 
By  our  O.D.  Reporter. 

(Nov.  1903). 

“  The  most  kind-hearted  of  men  ” — such  was  the 
keynote  of  the  day’s  successive  functions,  a  keynote  on 
which  speech  after  speech  vibrated.  In  the  School¬ 
room  in  the  morning,  in  the  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  Dinner  in  the  evening,  speaker  after  speaker  struck 
the  same  chord — in  no  wearisome  monotone,  but  with 
an  ever-changing  freshness  of  deduction,  of  proof,  of 
application.  And  all  recognised  him  as  a  broad¬ 
minded  man  of  the  widest  interests  and  the  most 
divergent  abilities.  Yet  all  chose  to  impress  and  to 
testify  to  his  kindness  of  heart.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  this  kind-heartedness  was  not  only  the  keynote  of 
all  the  farewell  speeches,  but  is  the  keynote  of  his 
success  with  the  School  he  loves,  and  the  keynote  of  the 
admiration  and  affection  with  which  all  Denstonians 
do,  and  ever  will,  regard  their  late  Headmaster. 

Merely  to  have  exercised  Headmaster’s  duties  for 
twenty-five  successive  years  is  in  itself  a  worthy  feat. 
But  this  was  far  more.  The  material  was  not  to  hand, 
it  must  needs  be  gathered.  To  rule  is  a  difficult  task, 
to  make  and  to  rule  is  a  far  more  herculean  labour. 
Our  Headmaster  came  to  the  School  as  soon  as  its  doors 
were  opened.  For  five  years  he  worked,  with  marked 
success,  as  chief  assistant  to  Denstone’s  first  two  Heads, 
and  then  was  placed  in  command.  The  School  had 
made  a  successful  opening— so  far  and  no  farther  did 
he  enter  on  the  fruit  of  other  men’s  labours.  “  Chosen 
Headmaster  by  the  boys,”  said  Denstone’s  founder  ; 
and  this  we  take  to  mean  that  he  was  so  popular  as  well 
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as  so  successful  that  the  Chapter’s  decision  endorsed 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  boys.  Thenceforward  till 
the  present  term  Mr.  Edwardes’  biography  is  Den- 
stone’s  history. 

What  has  he  done  ?  To  arrive  amid  a  chaos  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  to  leave  a  well-ordered  cosmos 
of  completed  buildings  tells  in  part  its  own  tale. 
Would  those  others  who  worked  so  stedfastly  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  infant  undertaking,  to  spread  the 
infection  of  their  own  enthusiasm  sufficiently  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  generosity  of  those  benefactors  who  made  the 
completion  of  the  School  possible — would  they  have 
worked  with  such  result  without  the  evidence  of 
success  with  what  had  been  already  done  ?  There 
must  have  been  the  proof  of  good  work  being  done,  the 
sure  hope  of  its  being  continued  and  increased,  or  else 
there  would  not  have  been  the  readiness  to  enlarge  its 
scope.  During  the  day  we  heard  Sir  Percival  Hey  wood, 
Ex-Provost  Meynell,  and  the  Headmaster  mentioned 
together  as  “  the  three  makers  of  Denstone.”  Each 
assisted  and  made  possible  the  work  of  the  other  two, 
each  supplemented  and  urged  on  the  others.  We  are 
not  forgetful  of  the  many  other  true  and  loyal  friends 
that  Denstone  has  always  had,  but  these  three  stand 
out  as  the  real  leaders.  And  of  these  three  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  work  of  the  Headmaster  should  receive 
from  his  boys  the  most  complete  recognition  and  the 
warmest  appreciation  ;  for  while  there  are  hundreds 
who  know  little  of  the  other  two  except  by  reputation 
and  report,  all  have  personally  known  their  Head¬ 
master,  and  have  been  able  to  actually  see  his  work. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  farewell,  and  the 
consummation  of  our  Headmaster’s  work,  was  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  Portrait.  We  expect  no  dissentient  voice 
will  be  raised  against  a  portrait  as  the  most  fitting 
testimonial  with  which  Denstonians  could  honour  their 
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Headmaster.  It  was  mainly  the  tribute  of  those  who 
were  best  able  to  appreciate  him — those  who  had  been 
boys  in  the  School  ;  but  the  Provost  and  Fellows  and 
the  present  members  of  the  School  shared  in  it.  Most 
appropriately  it  hangs  on  Sir  Percival  Hey  wood’s 
right  hand.  Mr.  J.  W.  Philips  had  been  asked  by  the 
Presentation  Committee  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling.  The  choice  was  an  admirable  one.  Though 
never  appearing  to  the  outsider  to  take  a  prominent 
position  in  the  School’s  affairs,  and  but  little  known  to 
the  average  Denstonian,  those  who  do  know  Mr. 
Philips  know  that  in  him  Denstone  has  one  of  her  best 
and  oldest  friends.  And  more  than  that,  he  has 
always  been  a  warm  friend  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Headmaster.  He  opened  the  proceedings  by  asking 
Mr.  Greenwell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  to  read  the 
Address.  For  the  benefit  of  many  subscribers  who 
were  not  able  to  be  present  we  give  the  text  in  full : — 

“  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned  past  and  present  members 
of  Denstone  College,  wish  to  express  our  recognition  of 
your  work  for  the  School.  You  have  been  associated 
with  it  from  its  earliest  days,  and  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  ruled  it  as  Headmaster.  The  present 
condition  of  the  School  is  the  highest  tribute  to  your 
work,  and  the  truest  proof  of  your  success.  We  feel 
that  the  School,  as  it  now  is,  is  your  creation.  From 
small  beginnings  you  have  enabled  it,  in  numbers,  in 
organisation  and  institutions,  in,  intellectual  and  ath¬ 
letic  standard,  in  keen  corporate  spirit  and  strong  moral 
tone,  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  the  Public  Schools 
of  our  country.  You  have  ever  brought  to  your  task 
a  willingness  for  hard  work  and  an  inspiring  enthusiasm 
which  have  encouraged  your  Masters  and  Boys  to  work 
loyally  together  for  the  highest  ideals.  We  are  con- 
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fident  that  Denstone  has  a  great  future  in  store,  and 
that  the  sure  foundations  on  which  you  have  based  it 
will  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  its  perman¬ 
ent  prosperity.  The  coming  generations  of  Denstonians 
will  couple  together  your  name  and  that  of  Sir  T. 
Percival  Heywood  as  the  names  of  the  two  makers  of 
Denstone. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  your  official  work  as  Head¬ 
master  that  we  wish  to  testify.  We  Denstonians  do 
not  only  regard  you  as  our  Headmaster,  but  also  look 
upon  you  as  our  true  personal  friend.  We  know  the 
sincere  interest  you  take  in  the  lives  of  your  old  pupils, 
and  your  readiness  to  do  anything  that  will  advance 
their  welfare.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  received 
the  greatest  benefit  from  your  sound  and  sympathetic 
advice,  many  who  have  learnt  from  you  some  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  their  lives.  We  wish  to 
assure  you  that  you  live  in  the  hearts  of  many  in 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  for  what  you 
have  done  for  them  individually,  as  well  as  for  your 
invaluable  services  to  the  School  as  a  body. 

We  have  thought  the  most  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  Headmaster,  to  be  a  Portrait  of 
yourself  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  College.  We  ask 
you  to  accept  this  signed  Address,  and  the  copy  of  the 
Portrait,  and  we  trust  that  the  regret,  which  you  must 
naturally  feel  at  leaving  the  sphere  of  work  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  your  life  has  been  spent,  will  be 
considerably  alleviated  by  the  consciousness  that  your 
work  has  been  crowned  with  a  great  measure  of  success, 
and  by  the  assurance  that  wherever  a  Denstonian  is, 
there  you  have  a  grateful  and  affectionate  friend. 

May  the  remaining  years  of  your  life  be  many  and 
prosperous  !  May  they  see  the  surest  of  all  testimony 
to  the  success  of  your  work  in  the  continued  progress 


and  prosperity  of  the  School  with  which  your  name 
will  ever  be  associated  !  ” 

The  form  was  a  large  quarto,  bound  in  dark  red 
morocco,  with  bordering,  and  the  School  arms  in  the 
centre,  in  gold.  The  leaves  were  thick  hand-made 
cartridge  paper.  The  pages  were  ornamented  with 
illuminated  borders,  symbolic  scrolls,  the  arms  of  the 
College,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  correct  blazon,  and  the  Headmaster’s  own 
achievement  of  arms.  After  the  Address  came  the 
signatures  of  the  Committee,  followed  by  the  names  of 
the  rest  of  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Philips,  who  had  heroically  risen  from 
a  bed  of  sickness  to  pay  this  tribute  to  an  old  friend, 
spoke,  with  considerable  feeling,  words  which  admirably 
summed  up  the  situation,  and  so  we  chronicle  them 
with  some  fulness.  He  said  many  of  them  felt  that  on 
the  lamented  retirement  of  their  Headmaster  they 
wished  to  have  on  these  walls,  on  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  a  likeness  that  would  continually  remind  them 
of  him  and  of  what  he  had  done.  It  was  many  years 
since  Mr.  Edwardes  undertook  the  Headmastership  of 
the  School.  As  Sir  Percival  Hey  wood  once  said  : 
“  Edwardes  was  elected  by  the  boys.”  He  had  no 
doubt  that  was  true,  and  that  the  boys  were  no  mean 
judges  of  what  they  wanted  in  a  Headmaster,  or  what 
a  Headmaster  expected  of  them.  The  work  of  every 
profession,  if  properly  taken  up,  carried  with  it  a  feeling 
of  great  responsibility,  but  perhaps  in  no  other  pro¬ 
fession  did  it  do  so  more  than  in  that  of  a  Headmaster. 
In  the  nature  of  things  he  must  have  his  disappoint¬ 
ments  as  well  as  his  successes,  but  what  carried  him 
through  was  what  Mr.  Edwardes  had  felt  most  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  that  was  the  importance  of  the  work.  He 
had  brought  devotion  to  it,  and  a  determination  to 
bring  that  work  to  a  success,  and  of  that  success  they 


had  the  proof  to-day.  The  numbers  of  the  School 
were  as  high  as  they  should  be.  Mr.  Edwardes  had 
won  the  affection  of  several  generations  of  boys,  and 
had  shown  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  There  was  no 
question  that  he  would  carry  with  him  into  his  well- 
earned  retirement  a  universal  feeling  of  affection  and 
regard.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  being  called  upon  to 
unveil  the  Portrait,  as  he  had  a  friendship  with  the 
Headmaster  of  more  than  thirty  years  standing. 

The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington, 
whose  canvases  were  awarded  prominent  positions  in 
this  year’s  Academy.  We  consider  it  very  satisfactory. 
The  Headmaster,  in  academicals,  is  seated — life  size — 
holding  a  book.  The  expression  is  one  of  contentrated 
thought,  skilfully  accentuated  by  the  nervous  grasp  of 
the  fingers.  To  many,  more  animation  of  feature 
would  have  seemed  preferable,  but  those  who  know 
Mr.  Edwardes  well  thoroughly  appreciate  its  truthful¬ 
ness. 

The  Headmaster,  in  acknowledging  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  declared  that  if  he  felt  his  reception  to  be  too 
flattering  he  knew  it  arose  from  that  exuberance  of 
kindness  which  he  had  experienced  at  Denstone  for 
thirty  years.  When  he  looked  back  on  his  life  there 
and  thought  of  the  friends  he  had  made  he  seemed  to 
wonder  if  it  was  not  all  a  dream — some  sort  of  youthful 
castle  in  the  air  that  might  vanish  at  any  moment.  As 
a  work  of  art,  he  was  convinced  that  the  portrait  with 
which  they  had  thought  well  to  commemorate  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Denstone  would  always  be  a  credit  to  that 
room.  That  the  artist  had  put  some  colour  in  his 
cheeks  must,  he  thought,  mean  that  he  blushed  to 
occupy  so  distinguished  a  position.  The  fact  that  the 
portrait  was  allowed  to  hang  by  the  side  of  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Pecival  Heywood  would  afford  him  more  pleasure 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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The  day  ended  just  as  such  a  day  should  end. 
From  all  over  the  country,  and  beyond  it,  came  Mr. 
Edwardes’  Old  Boys,  eager  to  take  this  last  chance  of 
meeting  him  in  the  old  place  as  Headmaster,  and  each 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  be  present 
represented  many  who  were  less  fortunate.  It  was  a 
most  delightful  reunion,  and  all  feelings  of  sorrow  at  the 
parting  were  veiled  before  their  Old  Head’s  warm 
welcome  and  habitual  good  spirits.  Perhaps  to  him  it 
was  the  best  of  all  tributes, — he  could  not  possibly 
doubt  his  success  amongst  the  affectionate  crowd  which 
surrounded  him,  including,  as  it  did,  many  who  have 
reached  high  positions  in  various  spheres.  The  chair 
was  excellently  well  occupied  by  W.  W.  Watts. 

The  victuals  being  surrounded  and  having  sur¬ 
rendered,  a  frontal  attack  was  executed  on  the  Toast 
List.  After  the  loyal  prologue,  W.  W.  Watts  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  evening.  By  sundry  humorous  con¬ 
fessions— of  perhaps  too  private  and  confidential  a 
nature  to  be  here  given  to  the  world — he  brought 
concrete  instances  of  the  Headmaster’s  kindness  of 
heart  which  we  so  often  heard  impressed  during  the  day. 
He  declared  that  our  Head  had  always  taught  us  to 
“  play  the  game  ”  in  the  proper  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
that  was  the  best  lesson  to  fit  us  for  life.  He  again 
assured  the  Headmaster  that  scattered  throughout  the 
globe  were  thousands  of  men  who  would  ever  retain  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  old 
Head.  It  was  a  speech  of  grateful  manner  and  inter¬ 
esting  matter,  which  exactly  suited  the  occasion. 

In  reply,  the  Headmaster  gave  us  his  last  Geo¬ 
graphy  lesson,  and,  explaining  the  locality  of  his  Welsh 
home,  he  assured  us  that  all  Denstonians  would  always 
find  the  very  warmest  welcome  in  it. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. — Alfred  Rowland  Street,  M.A. 
(Nov.  1903). 

A  gift  of  pictures  in  the  schoolroom  should  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  Alfred  Rowland  Street  in  the 
Denstone  of  to-day,  but  his  name  and  personality  can 
no  longer  be  familiar.  It  will  be  a  shock  to  older 
generations  to  know  that  he  has  passed  away  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-three.  He  was  born  at  Calcutta  on 
September  the  18th,  1850,  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Street,  M.A.,  of  Bishop’s  College.  He  was 
educated  at  Durham  School  under  Dr.  Henry  Holden, 
who,  in  writing  of  him  in  later  years  as  “a  valued 
friend,”  bore  testimony  to  his  fine  scholarship  and 
especially  to  his  gift  for  Latin  and  Greek  composition. 
From  Durham  he  passed  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1870.  He  always  looked  back  with  pride  and  affection 
to  his  University  life.  At  Oriel  he  obtained  the  Ireland 
Exhibition ;  he  took  a  first  class  in  the  First  Public  Ex¬ 
amination,  a  second  class  in  the  Final  Schools.  He 
graduated  in  1873,  and  when  Denstone  opened  in  the 
October  of  that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  staff  of 
masters,  with  Mr.  Chirol  as  acting  Headmaster  and  the 
Rev.  D.  Edwardes  for  a  colleague.  There  were  only  forty 
or  fifty  boys,  and  the  conditions  of  life  were  severely 
Spartan,  with  temporary  class  rooms,  architectural 
chaos,  and  winter  close  at  hand.  He  had  special  charge 
of  the  Classics,  and  he  used  to  tell  with  great  glee  how, 
when  he  started  his  first  Greek  class,  not  one  of  those 
early  barbarians  knew  the  alphabet. 

Scilicet  parva  generosa  quercus 
stupe  se  tollit  tenuique  ab  ortu — 
the  graceful  opening  of  the  Carmen  which  he  wrote  for 


us  sets  in  poetic  form  a  hard  and  matter-of-fact  truth. 
He  was  a  master  for  seventeen  years,  and  for  some  time 
before  he  left  the  senior  member  of  the  staff.  In 
addition  to  his  class-work  he  took  a  keen  and  practical 
interest  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  School.  He  was 
librarian  in  1878.  In  1879  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  D. 
Edwardes  as  Censor  of  the  Denstonian ,  retaining  that 
office  till  he  left.  Much  of  his  refined  and  graceful 
writing  lies  hidden  in  the  various  volumes.  In  later 
years  he  also  took  charge  of  the  business  side  of  the 
magazine,  and  his  energy  freed  the  paper  from  the 
burden  of  an  annual  deficit.  It  should  certainly  be 
mentioned  in  these  columns  among  his  claims  to  recog¬ 
nition  that  he  first  made  the  Denstonian  pay. 

But  it  was  in  the  direction  of  classical  scholarship 
that  his  chief  influence  told.  He  reached  intimately 
only  a  small  circle  of  the  wide  Denstone  world,  but  he 
affected  that  circle  profoundly.  The  result  is  recorded 
in  hard  fact  upon  the  honour  board.  But  there  are 
results  of  another  kind,  deeper  and  more  abiding,  which 
cannot  be  counted  in  lists  or  carved  on  oak.  The 
fineness  of  his  scholarship,  his  exquisite  taste,  his  feeling 
for  all  that  is  great  and  ennobling  in  literature,  set 
before  his  pupils  an  ideal  of  culture  which  was  in  itself 
an  inspiration.  It  was  his  practice  to  set  select  passages 
from  the  classical  writers  for  written  translation  ;  they 
used  to  appear  weekly  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  headed 
— very  appropriately — with  his  favourite  motto  from 
Plato,  xa/>U7r<i  ™  Ka As  a  study  in  style,  the 
opportunity  which  they  afforded  was  unrivalled. 
Snatches  and  fragments  of  his  beautiful  renderings 
occur  to  me,  but  one  typical  example  must  suffice. 
Tremulo  splendet  sub  luniine  pontus  will  for  me  be 
always  associated  with  his  translation  when  I  read  the 
passage  first — “  Light  dances  on  the  gleaming  sea.” 
Side  by  side  with  this  fine  and  luminous  appreciation  of 
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the  Classics,  he  stirred  in  us  a  feeling  for  English 
literature,  and  especially  for  English  poetry.  I  remem¬ 
ber  vividly  his  Shakespearian  illustrations  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Readers  of  the  Denstonian  who  turn  to  his 
notice  of  King  Lear — our  Christmas  play  in  1879 — will 
find  in  those  few  pages  the  most  masterly  criticism  as 
yet  contributed  to  the  magazine.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Denstonian  did  not  have  more  of  this 
ripe  and  suggestive  work — above  all  a  paper  on  his 
favourite  play  of  Hamlet. 

The  story  of  his  later  life  is  very  pathetic.  Growing 
deafness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  oral 
work,  and  he  left  Denstone  in  the  summer  of  1891. 
He  resided  first  at  Clifton,  and  latterly  at  Torquay, 
where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September.  He  had  been 
ailing  for  several  years,  but  suffered  uncomplainingly  ; 
a  four  days’  illness  brought  the  end.  His  life  seemed  to 
pass  into  the  shadow  when  he  left  Denstone  ;  he  was 
cut  off  from  society  by  his  infirmity,  and  he  felt  keenly 
the  loss  of  his  old  work.  But  there  were  two  subjects 
on  which  his  enthusiasm  was  bright  and  undimmed  to 
the  end.  One  was  Greece.  Only  last  May  an  old 
pupil  stirred  him  deeply  by  describing  how,  in  a  visit  to 
Delos,  he  had  climbed  Mount  Cynthus  and  there  seen 
spreading  before  him,  perfect  in  light  and  colour,  nearly 
all  the  group  of  the  Cyclades.  Mr.  Street  wrote  to  say 
how  that  had  touched  his  imagination,  pathetically 
adding,  “I  envy  you  your  glimpse  of  Hellas;  I  shall 
never  see  it  now.”  And  in  no  less  degree  his  thoughts 
centred  round  Denstone.  Nothing  has  been  more 
significant  in  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him  than 
the  evidence  of  this  deep,  unchanged  affection.  Den¬ 
stone  has  gathered  round  her  as  by  a  spell  many  a  loyal- 
hearted  worker  since  those  early  struggles  of  1873  ; 
none  who  loved  her  more  or  parted  from  her  service 
with  a  keener  sense  of  loss.  D  e 
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AVE  !  EUCLID,  ATQUE  VALE  ! 

(i9°3,  P-  89). 

“  Cambridge  ”  be  your  joyous  shouts  ; 
Deck  yourselves  in  lightest  blue  ; 

Fill  a  bumper  to  the  brim 
Of  your  very  choicest  brew. 

Have  you  heard  the  toothsome  tidings  ? 
Youth  set  free  from  Youth’s  worst  care  ! 
Not  another  Prop,  of  Euclid 
For  any  Denstone  boy  to  fear  ! 

Cambridge — thou  hast  slain  our  foe, 
Sent  him  forth  from  courts  and  towers  ; 
Boys  in  every  Denstone  class-room 
Bless  thy  mathematic  powers. 

Tell  it  out  in  gym.  and  tuck-shop  ; 

Fly  a  flag  of  Cambridge  blue  ; 

Never  more  let  Oxford  tell  thee 
That  the  dark  ’s  a  better  hue. 

Ave  !  Alma  Mater  Cantab  ! 

Deck  thy  brow  with  brightest  gems  ; 

Sure  this  noble  deed  hath  earned  thee 
Many  victories  on  the  Thames. 

Shall  we  rear  a  monument 
With  the  books  now  cast  away  ? 

Or  burn  them  on  November’s  fifth 
In  the  quad,  for  Guy  Fawkes  Day  ? 

Where’s  “  reductio  ad  absurdum  ?  ” 
And  the  every  referendum  ? 

Where’s  “  quod  erat  demonstrandum  ?  ” 
And  “  quod  erat  faciendum  ?  ” 
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What  of  dread  “  Pons  Asinorum  ?  ” 

Hath  the  structure  passed  away  ? 

Yes  !  ’tis  true  the  bridge  departeth, 

But,  alas  !  the  asses  stay. 

*  *  *  * 

Though  we’ve  lost  our  toil-worn  Euclid, 

Lines  and  points  still  have  their  sphere, 

Angle  coincides  with  angle, 

Three  straight  lines  won’t  make  a  square. 

Never  shall  we  square  the  circle  ; 

Give  to  any  point  its  size  ; 

Nor  bring  parallels  together 
Anywhere  beneath  the  skies. 

K. 


Bistey,  1911.  After  the  Spencer  came  the  Rapid  Firing.  We  were 
represented  by  Col.-Sergt.  Piggford  (Capt.),  Pte.  Pengelley,  L.-Corpl.  Lawler, 
Pte.  Goldsmith,  Corpl.  Fisher,  Ptes.  Chadwick,  Merryweather,  and  Atkins. 
We  scored  147  with  16  bullseyes,  10  inners  and  9  outers,  and  so  won  our  first 
trophy  at  Bisley,  beating  Whitgift,  who  were  second,  by  12  points.  On 
Thursday  we  returned  from  our  most  successful  Bisley,  to  be  met  at  the 
Station  by  fearsome  noises  from  the  Bugle  Band  and  the  majority  of  the  School. 
They  meant  it  kindly  and  we  appreciated  it  much.  (1911,  p.  66). 

On  November  15,  our  XV.  defeated  Newcastle  High  School  on  their  own 
ground  by  10  goals  7  tries  and  two  minor  points  to  nil.  (1885,  p.  10). 
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THE  VISIT  OF  THE  ALBERT-LE-GRAND. 

(April  1905). 

The  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  Rugby  game 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  English  Public  School  Life, 
are  just  those  qualities  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves 
in  England,  and  the  discovery  that  those  same  qualities 
exist  in  French  Public  School  Sport  makes  us  as  true 
lovers  of  the  game  rejoice. 

The  Rugby  game  is  a  mixture  of  ingenuity  and 
endurance.  With  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  team 
here  at  Denstone  we  were  quite  satisfied.  They  were 
always  awake  to  possibilities,  and  never  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  smallest  openings.  Their  powers  of 
endurance  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  played  so 
well  in  their  two  succeeding  matches  after  their  hard 
game  with  us.  Three  games  in  three  days  :  forty 
minutes  at  Rugby  against  a  good  XV.,  without  any 
scoring  at  all  ;  defeats  at  Denstone  and  Oundle  by  a 
narrow  margin  ;  all  this  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  our  French  visitors  are  animated  by  a  real 
love  for  the  game,  and  show  that  love  by  playing  it  as 
the  best  sportsmen  should.  We  only  hope  that  we  may 
have  many  hard  games  with  them  here  in  future  years. 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  crepat  ?  By  the 
generosity  of  the  Headmaster,  both  teams  and  the  staff 
were  entertained  at  dinner,  at  7-30  p.m.  Messrs.  S. 
Keeling,  E.  Berry,  Mons.  Meyer  (Havre  Athletic  Club), 
were  also  present. 

The  Headmaster  presided,  and  after  the  loyal 
toasts  had  been  honoured  with  fitting  enthusiasm, 
proposed  “The  Visitors,”  in  very  happy  terms.  Though 
our  skies  were  dull,  and  our  climate  bleak,  yet  our 
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hearts  were  warm.  We  were  proud  to  be  the  first  to 
entertain  the  Albert-le-Grand  after  their  arrival  in 
England. 

Prof.  L.  Dedet  in  replying,  gave  the  toast  of  “  The 
Chairman,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  expressed 
great  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  them  by  the 
Headmaster. 

W.  Bensemann,  Esq.,  speaking  in  French,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  French  XV.  He  remarked  on  the 
fine  display  they  had  given  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
merit  of  their  performance  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  playing  under  conditions  totally  different 
to  anything  they  had  experienced  before.  Mons.  de 
St.  Marie  (Captain  of  the  Albert  XV.)  in  a  fluent  speech, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Denstone  XV.  The  recep¬ 
tion  they  had  met  with  had  surpassed  anything  they 
had  expected.  The  game  that  afternoon  would  have 
furthered  the  cause  of  the  entente  cor  diale.  A.  Berry 
(capt.),  responded  for  the  School  Team. 

We  regret  that  our  reporter  has  lost  the  notes  of 
this  important  speech. 

During  the  evening  S.  Keeling,  Esq.,  presented  to 
Mons.  Meyer  the  Cup  given  by  the  O.D.s  to  the  Havre 
Athletic  Club.  Mons.  Meyer,  speaking  in  English, 
received  the  gift  on  behalf  of  his  Club,  with  many 
expressions  of  thanks  and  goodwill. 

After  the  Dinner  a  concert  followed  in  the  Big 
School.  Of  the  songs  Mons.  R.  Peignot  was  warmly 
encored  for  his  “  Apaisement,”  while  the  quartette 
(Messrs.  Gaussen,  Milford,  Airy  and  Wood)  was  very 
effective  in  “  The  Goslings.”  Mr.  Sharpies  was,  as 
usual,  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  old  favourite 
immortalized  by  H.  Hignell,  O.D.  Mr.  Newbould  gave 
us  an  exquisite  rendering  of  a  violin  solo,  and  Mr. 
Waller  was  indispensable  at  the  piano.  The  members 
of  the  French  team  met  with  a  great  ovation  from  the 
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School  on  singing  “  Les  Enfants  d’Arcueil.”  The 
singing  of  the  two  National  Anthems  brought  to  a  close 
an  evening  which  we  hope  was  as  enjoyable  to  our 
guests  as  it  was  to  us. 


[The  first  Old  Boys’  Football  Match.]  Old  Boys’  Match.  As  the  2nd 
ot  October  was  fixed  for  a  dinner  for  Old  Denstonians  we  were  fortunate 
enough  in  collecting  a  fair  team  to  play  against.  Millar  max.  obtained  our 
first  touchdown  which  was  converted  into  a  goal  by  a  splendid  kick  from 
Edwardes.  Shortly  after  Masfen  gained  another  try  but  Edwardes  failed  to 
kick  the  goal.  Our  opponents  now  rallied  and  gradually  forced  us  back  by 
some  plucky  play  on  the  part  of  Hannay  and  Masfen,  the  latter  of  whom  ran 
the  ball  in.  After  Hodge  had  kicked  the  goal  "  half  time  ”  was  called.  It 
now  began  to  rain  so  hard  that  the  spectators  had  to  seek  shelter,  but  the 
players  determined  to  finish  the  match  in  spite  of  the  elements.  Several  good 
scrummages  took  place  and  the  ball  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  for 
most  of  the  time.  After  a  hard  and  brilliant  run  Edwards  managed  to  get 
our  fourth  touchdown,  but  no  goal  was  obtained,  our  opponents  tried  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  fortune  but  the  ball  was  still  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  when  the 
drenched  and  mud-besmeared  players  were  released  from  their  labours, 
leaving  the  Present  victors  by  two  tries.  The  sides  were  as  follows  : — 

Past. — W.  T.  Hodge,  J.  M.  Hannay,  S. Jones,  T.  J.  Holt,  W.  W.  Watts, 
S.  Keeling,  F.  H.  Masfen,  J.  Walker,  Anderson  (substitute),  F.  Hodges 
(substitute). 

Present. — Backs,  W.  A.  Bland,  T.  Brown  ;  f -Back,  Millar  max.  ;  \-Backs, 
W.  Masfen.  J.  Edwardes,  A.  C.  Gifford,  J.  Haworth,  C.  Averill,  F.  J.  Chell, 
H.  Wilkinson,  W.  Hazeldine,  H.  T.  Hodges.  (1879,  p.  78). 
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EX  INDIS. 

A  GREETING  TO  THE  DENSTONIAN 

(1897,  p.  15). 


Go,  little  song,  across  the  sun-scorch’ d  plain, 

Across  the  western  mountains,  to  the  sea  ; 

Sweep  with  light  pinions  o’er  the  trembling  main 
That  meets  the  shores  of  ancient  Araby, 

Speed,  from  this  fiery  zone  of  exile  free 
Over  the  ancient  waves  whereunder  lie 
“  Bisiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry.” 

For  thou  must  greet  an  old  familiar  friend, 

My  fellow  in  greener  fields  and  fresher  ways  / 
And  tho ’  but  little  honour  canst  thou  lend, 

Natheless  be  bold  to  speak  some  word  of  praise, — 
Praise  for  the  past,  hope  for  oncoming  days, — 
Whenas  with  glowing  pride  his  head  he  rears, 
Crown’d  with  the  strength  of  one  and  twenty  years. 

0  page  whereon  we  flashed  the  maiden  pen 
With  modest  glory  in  a  blameless  quest, 

Not  all  bestain’d,  as  this  of  mine  since  then, 

With  drops  of  mercenary  ink  unblest, 

But  ever  to  some  nobler  theme  addrest, 

To  wake  the  sleeping  wonder  of  the  time 
With  “  things  attempted  ”  or  in  prose  or  rime. 

Our  fellows’  prowess  in  the  fields  to  tell  ' 

Full  oft  we  strove  ;  or  serious  debate 
On  thy  fair  pages  would  we  chronicle  ; 

Or  haply  vex’d  by  some  untoward  fate, 

Or  man’s  misdoing,  plaintively  would  rate 
This  thing  or  that,  or  valiantly  would  smite, 

T 0  set  with  blows  a  wilful  world  aright. 

And  oft  was  heard  a  more  aspiring  note 

When  feet  were  fain  to  climb  Parnassus’  hill ; 
And  from  a  tuneful  minstrel’s  unskill’d  throat 
{Alas,  too  soon),  some  amorous  lay  would  thrill ; 
Or  fragments  of  an  old-world  tale  of  ill, 
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In  violet-crown’ d  city  once  besung, 

Would  learn  to  lisp  a  rude  T eutonic  tongue. 

Fuimus  ;  we  were  ;  but  thou  art  still  the  same, 

Save  for  thy  load  of  honourable  years, 

And  hope  grown  faith,  and  most  assured  fame 
That  mocks  the  “  fury  of  the  abhorred  shears  ”  ; 

Yea ,  we  are  we,  to  sordid  hopes  and  fears 
An  easy  prey  ;  but  thou  in  strong  glad  youth 
Bearest  the  shield  of  confidence  and  truth. 

Old ,  young,  I  greet  thee,  from  this  far-off  land 
Grown  grey  in  hoary  creeds  and  hoary  lies  ; 

And  when  around  my  dusk  disciples  stand, 

Surely  not  seldom  truant  memory  flies 
T o  where,  beneath  the  kindlier  northern  skies, 

Rise  thy  fair  walls  on  the  green  hill-top  set, 

And  brings  back  sighs,  and  brings  back  mild  regret. 

Old,  young,  I  greet  thee  /  live  and  prosper  long, 

Through  change  of  season,  change  of  outward  things, 

And  change  of  human  faces  /  still  be  strong 

In  confident  youth  and  hope  of  coming  Springs  ; 

Spring  grows  to  Summer,  Summer  Autumn  brings, 

A  nd  long  ere  W inter  many  a  hope  lies  slain  : 

Yea,  but  the  power  to  hope  was  not  in  vain. 

Still  may  fresh  prowess  crown  the  swelling  tale  ; 

Still  budding  poets  warble  timorous  lays  ; 

Still  eager  hearts  the  heights  of  Knowledge  scale, — 

Whether  the  love  of  long-departed  days, 

Or  what  strange  fields  new  vantage-ground  displays 
Of  late-born  Science, — still  be  witness  thou 
To  fresh-won  garlands  pluck’d  for  victory’s  brow. 

So  strive  and  thrive  ;  till  all  the  tale  of  us 
Who  knew  thine  infant  years  be  left  behind, 

A  poor  weak  record,  little  glorious  ; 

And  scarce  can  any  elder  call  to  mind 
Our  names  and  deeds  :  and  yet  shaft  thou  be  kind 
To  usward,  for  thy  yellowing  page  shall  bear 
Some  memory  of  the  poor,  fond,  futile  things  we  were. 

Mark  Hunter. 


PRESENT-DAY  READING. 
(March  1907). 


Without  the  aid  of  the  Librarian,  which  has  been 
generously  extended  to  ourselves,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prosecute  an  enquiry  as  to  the  relative  popularity  of 
authors  and  books.  The  man  in  the  street,  whose 
opinion  is  loudly  discussed  but  never  heard,  would 
inevitably  fail  to  name  the  writers  who  are  preferred  by 
the  boys  of  to-day.  Statistics  alone  can  guide  us  to  a 
right  estimate,  and  we  have  annotated  rather  carefully 
the  entry  books  of  the  Boys’  Library  with  a  view  of 
seeing  what  books  we  read  here  and  what  writers  we 
prefer.  The  results  are  in  many  cases  surprising,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  saddening. 

Henty  retains  his  old  popularity  among  the  smaller 
boys,  and  Guy  Boothby  is  a  prime  favourite.  These, 
with  Conan  Doyle,  head  the  list.  Next  comers  are 
Rider  Haggard,  with  Jules  Verne  in  close  pursuit. 
After  a  short  interval  follow  Ballantyne  and  Fenn. 

These  seem  to  be  really  all  the  authors  who  have 
anything  approaching  a  large  following.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  most  writers  should  be  apparently  represented 
by  the  algebraical  symbol  which  stands  for  the  un¬ 
known  quantity.  There  is  a  little  to  cheer  in  respect  of 
Anthony  Hope,  who  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  with 
any  pretensions  to  literary  merit  whose  name  is  known 
to  the  School.  Marion  Crawford  had  as  many  readers 
last  Term  as  Robinson  Crusoe ,  that  is  none  !  Ainsworth 
had  six,  and  Lorna  Doone,  four.  Wells  atones  for 
Boothby’s  success  by  retiring  into  ignominy,  but  we 
weep  to  see  Scott  and  Dickens  sharing  with  him  the 
same  literary  grave. 
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But,  if  these  are  dead,  what  of  Thackeray,  of. 
Besant,  of  Lytton,  and  Lewis  Carroll  ?  Though  each 
is  perhaps  inimitable  in  his  own  sphere,  be  it  in  Flun- 
keiana  or  Wonderland,  they  moulder  together  on  the 
shelves  within  a  few  feet  of  the  youthful  public  devour¬ 
ing  sixpenny  magazines  round  the  fire — “  unwept,  un¬ 
honoured,  and  unsung.” 

The  humorous  writers — Mark  Twain,  Jacobs,  and 
Jerome — are  as  unpopular  as  any,  even  rivalling 
Dickens  in  insignificance.  None  of  the  works  of  Edna 
Lyall  were  touched  last  Term.  “  Pickwick  ”  was  read 
by  three  boys.  The  three  most  popular  books  in  the 
Library  are  typical  examples  of  what  seems  now  to  be 
read  throughout  the  School — they  are  “  Doctor  Nikola” 
the  “  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes,”  and  “  Exiled  from 
School.”  With  regard  to  this  last,  we  hold  that  a  book 
about  school-boys  should  not  be  read  at  school.  Far¬ 
rar’s  are  priggish  and  others  are  equally  unreal  and 
grotesque,  though  in  different  ways. 

Do  the  details  we  have  given  imply  a  total  lack  of 
literary  taste  ?  Such  whole-hearted  philistinism  as 
they  seem,  on  the  face  of  them,  to  betoken,  is  too 
appalling  to  be  possible.  There  must  be  some  other 
explanation  of  what  is,  as  it  stands,  a  disquieting 
phenomenon. 

At  any  rate  let  us  say  a  word  to  those  who  have  up 
to  the  present  tackled  only  novelists  of  the  baser  sort. 
Such  are,  probably,  those  whose  one  wish  is  for  excite¬ 
ment  and  adventure.  They  can  easily  be  supplied 
with  such  excitement  and  adventure  as  has  ever  yet 
entered  into  their  imaginations.  Instead  of  the  thin 
and  transparent  hash  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  in  the  writers  they  have  hitherto  read,  let  them 
try  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  for  a  start.  We  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  that  no  boy  who  reads  the  first 
paragraph  of  Treasure  Island  will  willingly  lay  down  the 
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book  till  he  comes  to  finis.  They  should  also  see  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  “  Q,”  and  who  could  desire 
more  adventure  and  incident  than  is  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  story  by  Stanley  Weyman  and  Gilbert 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Steele  ?  Yet  all  these  writers  show 
that  constructive  skill  and  literary  ability  which  is  so 
hopelessly  lacking  in  the  rubbish  which  seems  to  be 
popular.  They  are  really  “  worth  reading.”  Dickens 
comes  to  but  a  few,  but  no  author  has  more  devoted 
worshippers.  Thackeray’s  style,  outside  the  realms  of 
humour,  is  perhaps  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  every 
schoolboy.  However,  the  authors  we  have  mentioned 
are  their  own  apologists  :  a  little  less  lionising  and  a 
little  more  wide  reading  would  justify  the  boast  which 
should  be  that  of  every  school,  <£iA .oKaXov^v  j).(T  eureAeias. 


We  are  proud  to  chronicle  a  heroic  deed  by  an  Old  Boy,  Philip  Boyle 
Marshall,  who  left  Denstone  for  the  Falkland  Islands  some  two  years  ago. 
At  Port  Stephen  in  a  storm  a  boat  was  capsized,  one  of  the  poor  fellows  in  it 
while  trying  to  swim  to  shore  was  knocked  by  the  waves  against  certain  wood¬ 
work  so  violently  that  he  lost  all  power  of  saving  himself.  Marshall,  who 
apparently  had  not  forgotten  his  swimming  lessons,  went  straight  at  him,  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  brought  the  man  safe  to  shore.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  medal  of  the  Humane  Society  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Falkland  Islanders,  consists  of  a  glass  ofrum  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  (1883,  p.61.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  DIALOGUE 
between  Socrates,  Agathon  and  Aristophanes. 
(Gaisford  Greek  Prose  Prize,  1911,  at  Oxford), 
by  G.  L.  Marriott,  O.D.,  Scholar  of  Exeter  College. 
(1911,  p.  54). 


irepl  t rjs  Turn  TroLrjrwv  yevecreujs  a-Kovcrov  edv  n  Aeyw.  ’Ev  yap 
T(p  waXai  y^povip,  tou  ovpavov  en  veov  ovtos  Kal  yijs  oicrirep  'Ep.Tre8oK.Xrjs 
(jrrja-iv  en  ecnrapyavujpevps,  oi'Te  TronjTai  7 rio  Tprav  out’  dXXoKaKbv  ov8ev 
tolov to"  to  yap  Trjs  yrjs  7n)8aXtov  rjv  ev  ra Is  X^P^  T0*’  @e°v-  ’Ev  8e 
ra  €7r£ira  6  Oeos  (ftavXa)  nvi  Kvf3epvT]Tp  to  wpSaXiov  eweTpeipe,  KeXevcras 
auniv  Kara  rrjv  paKO.pt.av  oSov  Kvfiepvdv  6  Se,  are^i'os  (in',  eKv/3epvrjorev 
a vrrjv  els  tov  eiraparov  KaXovpevov  tottov,  TroXvTpowwv  kokPov  pecrrov- 
KanStov  8e  o  0eci?  rb  rjpaprppevov  eXvireiro  are  ovx  oTos  t  tov  Tb 
KaKbv  wavv  aKeicrOai.  BovAewap.evos  Se  on  XPV  rrotetv,  eXeye  rdSe 
(jxovp  ofirw  peyaXy  ojcttc  Kal  ev  rals  -rrerpais  Kav/eacrou  peyaXois 
XapaKTppaLV  eyyeypappeva  els  to  vvv  pevei — 

1  o  fxev  a Lcr^pov  yeAoiov  €(ttco5  to  be  betvov  kcll  to  eAceivov  rjbv 
Kal  xaP ewayioyov,  IttI  rrjv  <jKpvrjv  elcriovTa.” 

AvTrj  o®v  rjv  rj  yevecris  Trjs  Te  xcoptofitas  Kal  Trjs  TpaycoStas.  Kat 
8 wprjpa  wapd  tov  Qeov  ra>  Te^va  ecrrov  aAA’  el  ns  to  ev  popiov  tovtov 
tov  8d> pov  eXa/3ev ,  ottTat  to  wav  rjSrj  KeKrrjcrdai. 


An  illuminated  record  of  Dormitory  Football  and  Cricket  Matches  since 
the  School  began  was  tastefully  executed  by  A.  A.  Armstrong  last  Term  ;  a 
very  handsome  frame  for  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  whole  has 
been  hung  up  in  the  Boys’  Library.  (1882,  p.  104). 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  KING  GEORGE  V. 
(July  1911). 


The  Coronation  gave,  at  the  College,  unmitigated 
joy  to  all  without  exception.  The  few  who  were 
selected  to  represent  the  O.T.C.  in  London,  and  the  one 
who  sang  in  the  Choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  were  the 
objects  of  undisguised  envy,  but  when  the  day  itself 
came  and  unrolled  its  various  items,  we  quite  forgot 
the  absent  ones  for  the  time,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to 
sheer  delight.  Firstly  came  a  fine  service  in  chapel, 
for  which  the  military  paraded  in  uniform  and  which 
was  excellently  sung.  Then  the  O.T.C.  held  a  cere¬ 
monial  parade,  fired  a  feu  de  joie,  and  made  themselves 
effective  generally.  The  band  played  in  the  Selwyn 
Quadrangle,  flags  waved,  soldiers  marched  about, 
civilians  admired,  and  we  all  felt  in  Bank-holiday 
humour.  The  day  was  a  whole  holiday,  and  some  of  us 
visited  neighbouring  festivities,  but  all  returned  for 
dinner  in  the  evening,  for  which  the  Matron  provided 
a  wealth  of  luxuries.  When  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast  “  we  issued,  gorged  ”  (see  Tennyson’s  Princess ) 
the  rain  was  falling  fast.  Dreadful  thoughts  filled 
every  mind.  The  Bonfire  which  had  been  built  so 
scientifically  and  carefully  for  days  past,  and  upon 
which  we  had  gazed  with  such  charmed  anticipation, — 
would  it  burn,  or  would  it  fizzle  only  ?  The  fireworks — 
would  they  go  off  ?  The  illuminations — would  they 
light  ?  We  were  panic-stricken  for  the  moment.  But 
then  we  slapped  our  manly  chests,  put  on  our  overcoats, 
and  reflected  that  we  were,  at  any  rate,  allowed  out 
till  midnight,  and,  fine  or  rain,  that,  in  itself  was  a 
treat  for  schoolboys.  Besides  the  combustibles  must 
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burn— Mr.  Airy  and  Dawson  and  Dick  could  be  trusted 
to  manage  it  somehow  or  Jother.  And  with  bolder  spirits 
came  clearer  skies. 

The  rain  ceased.  We  emptied  the  fairy  lamps, 
wiped  the  wicks,  took  the  tarpaulin  oh  the  bonfire,  and 
brought  out  the  rockets.  In  the  result  we  found  that 
never  had  bonfire  been  better  built  or  arrangements 
better  made.  Our  neighbours  from  the  village  marched 
up  in  procession,  headed  by  the  village  band,  which 
suddenly  revived  for  the  day  and  played  excellently, 
and  all  together  we  watched  the  application  of  the 
torch.  We  cannot  deny  that  for  a  few  moments  some 
hearts  stood  still,  as  the  rain  seemed  to  have  had  effect. 
But  then  Dawson  and  Dick  were  seen  armed  with  a 
ladder.  Was  Mrs.  Wood  going  to  climb  it  ?  Dawson 
boldly  took  her  place,  mounted  to  the  top,  and  in  a 
moment  the  pile  was  well  alight  :  there  was  never 
afterwards  a  moment’s  doubt.  It  was  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess.  It  burned  fiercely  and  steadily  right  to  the  end. 
The  fireworks  were  equally  good.  The  appreciation  of 
the  great  crowd  of  neighbours  was  not  less  satisfactory. 
All  too  soon  the  end  came.  But  even  Coronation  Days 
must  end  sometime,  and  we  went  to  bed,  tired  and 
satisfied. 

When  our  contingent  returned  from  London, 
where  they  had  been  on  duty  for  the  two  days  outside 
Buckingham  Palace,  they  only  added  to  our  satisfaction. 
For  in  enjoying  themselves,  we  felt  they  had  honoured 
Denstone.  F.  H.  Belton  sang  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Choir  at  the  Coronation  Service.  He  enjoyed  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  schoolboys,  in  witness¬ 
ing  and  taking  part  in  so  unique  and  historic  a  service. 

Our  own  Service  followed  it  in  various  details. 
We  had  the  same  Collect,  Epistle,  Gospel  and  Proper 
Preface,  and  we  sang  the  Creed  to  Marbecke’s  setting, 
and  the  Amens,  after  Consecration  and  Blessing,  to 


Stanier’s  “  Sevenfold  ”  setting  and  to  that  of  Orlando 
Gibbons  respectively.  For  Introit  we  used  Kipling’s 
Recessional  which,  admirable  in  sentiment  on  such  an 
occasion,  is  also  particularly  appropriate  in  the  place 
where  we  used  it,  harmonising  as  it  does  with  the 
“  penitential  ”  beginning,  of  the  English  Communion 
Office.  For  Sequence  we  sang  “  O  God,  our  help  in 
Ages  past,”  and  for  Offertory,  the  National  Anthem, 
accompanied  by  the  Drums.  At  the  post-Communion, 
the  Choir  sang  Bridge’s  fine  Anthem  “  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  thy  God.” 

A  week  later  came  our  four  days  Exeat.  All  who 
liked  went  home  from  Saturday  till  Tuesday.  Many 
of  the  O.T.C.  went  to  the  King’s  Review  at  Windsor — 
again  the  arrangements  were  perfection  and  the  treat 
unique.  Certainly  no  generation  of  Denstonians  has 
ever  had  such  an  experience  as  has  befallen  the  favoured 
members  of  the  Corps  this  year.  And  to  return  to  the 
College  at  i  a.m.  !  Fortunately,  next  day  was  a 
holiday,  the  last  of  the  Exeat,  for  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
our  scouts  were  at  Windsor,  so  there  was  time  to  recover. 
And  none  of  us,  certainly,  will  ever  forget  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  King  George  V. 


Mr.  Bunce,  who  for  upwards  of  four  years  has  held  the  post  of  School 
Secretary,  left  us  last  Term,  and  was  on  his  departure,  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  clock.  (1882,  p.  50). 
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ON  THE  ASSAM  FRONTIER. 

A  Story  of  an  Old  Denstonian,  T.  F.  Severin  (May  1 877), 

told  by  his  sister. 

(July,  1911). 

I  was  once  on  a  visit  to  my  brother,  who  was  at 
that  time  opening  out  a  tea-garden  on  the  border  of 
Assam  and  the  independent  Naga  territory.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  known  as  the  “  Head¬ 
hunting  Nagas,”  because,  having  come  to  a  marriage¬ 
able  age,  the  young  Naga,  must  take  a  human  head. 

At  that  time  the  Rajah,  whose  name  was  Vangping, 
was  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  people,  and  one  morning 
in  June  we  heard  a  noise  in  the  compound  and  saw  22 
Nagas,  men,  women  and  children,  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  with  torn  clothes  and  bleeding  feet,  and  half 
dead  with  hunger  and  thirst.  One  of  them,  a  son  of 
Vangping,  told  us  that  ten  days  before,  his  father, 
mother,  and  eldest  brother  were  sitting  peacefully 
round  a  fire,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  fired,  hitting  his 
father  in  the  back.  A  second  shot  killed  his  mother. 
These  were  the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  whole  village  was  in  an  uproar. 
Armed  Nagas  rushed  into  the  Rajah’s  house  ;  one 
speared  his  eldest  brother  to  death,  and  the  father,  who 
was  badly  wounded  and  who  begged  for  mercy,  was 
brutally  hacked  to  pieces.  The  22  refugees,  who  were 
all  relations  of  the  Rajah,  were  sleeping  in  a  house  some 
distance  away  when  the  killing  commenced.  Owing  to 
the  dark  night  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape, 
and  the  following  night  reached  a  neighbouring  village 
called  Kamlung,  where  they  were  well  treated.  Seven 
days  later,  however,  war  was  declared  between  their 


own  village  and  Kamlung  unless  they  were  handed  over. 
Again  they  had  to  flee  and  after  three  days  and  nights 
they  arrived  at  our  bungalow. 

When  my  brother  heard  their  story,  he  had  them 
all  fed,  and  they  were  resting  under  the  bungalow 
when  we  suddenly  were  alarmed  by  terrific  war-cries 
from  the  forest.  400  armed  Nagas  appeared,  all 
coming  up  to  the  gate  leading  into  the  compound. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sight,  and  the  cries  and  the  noise  ? 
I  was  as  frightened  as  the  poor  Nagas,  who  crouched 
together  and  trembled  at  the  fatal  sounds  they  knew 
only  too  well.  My  brother  told  me  to  be  calm  and  stay 
in  the  bungalow,  while  he  went  down  to  them.  He 
went  to  the  gate  of  the  compound,  and  stood  facing 
them  all.  In  a  loud  voice  he  asked  what  they  wanted. 
He  was  told  at  once  to  hand  over  the  refugees.  This 
he  flatly  refused  to  do.  When  they  understood  that 
their  request  was  not  to  be  granted,  they  started  their 
savage  head-hunting  dance,  brandishing  their  shields 
and  spears  and  creating  a  most  unearthly  noise  that 
made  one’s  blood  curdle.  I  was  terrified,  but  my  gaze 
never  left  my  brother,  and  I  could  see  how  anxious  he 
was,  though  outwardly  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  but 
stood  facing  them  boldly.  He  loaded  his  rifle,  and,  as 
the  Nagas’  dance  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  he  took  a  few 
steps  forward.  Suddenly  all  became  dead  quiet,  so 
that  I  could  hear  my  brother  speak.  In  a  clear,  firm 
voice  he  said  in  Assamese:  “Listen  to  me.  The  first 
man  who  tries  to  enter  this  gate  and  attempts  to  lay 
hands  on  any  of  the  people  under  my  protection  I  shall 
shoot  dead.  I  know  you  all,  and  I  know  that  after 
getting  these  people  and  murdering  them  you  would 
kill  us.  You  can  do  it  for  you  are  many  and  we  are 
only  few.  But  listen  and  remember  what  I  say.  In 
less  than  two  full  moons  the  soldiers  will  be  here,  and 
they  will  shoot  thousands  of  you.  They  will  burn  your 
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villages  and  forbid  you  to  come  down  to  the  plains. 
Where  will  you  go  then  ?  You  are  surrounded  by 
enemies  in  the  Hills,  and  if  you  get  into  trouble  with 
Government  you  will  never  have  a  peaceful  moment 
again.  You  know  me,  and  you  know  what  I  say  is 
true,  so  go  back  to  your  village  and  do  not  dare  to 
touch  me  or  anyone  under  my  protection.” 

When  he  had  finished  two  of  the  headmen  stepped 
forwaid  and  again  demanded  the  delivery  of  the 
refugees,  adding,  “  What  is  it  to  you,  Sahib  ?  You 
give  them  up  and  we  promise  we  shall  not  kill  them 
here,  but  take  them  a  mile  and  a  half  away  and  kill 
them  on  the  border  of  our  own  country.” 

Again  my  brother  refused  and  was  still  firmer  in 
his  refusal.  When  they  understood  there  was  no  hope 
of  getting  them  they  started  their  horrid  dance  again, 
making  more  noise  than  ever  ;  but  gradually  they 
made  a  backward  movement  towards  the  Hills,  the 
noise  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  ceased. 
When  everything  was  quiet  and  no  Nagas  seen,  my 
brother  returned  to  the  bungalow  after  his  exciting 
interview,  which  had  lasted  fully  two  hours. 

How  to  get  the  refugees  safely  away  was  now  the 
important  question.  My  brother  knew  that  as  long  as 
the  refugees  were  in  our  compound  we  were  not  safe,  as 
the  Nagas  might  return  any  moment.  At  dusk  he  saw 
his  chance.  He  got  four  bullock  carts  up  behind  the 
bungalow,  bundled  the  refugees  into  them,  covered 
them  well  with  tarpaulins  and  told  them  to  keep  quiet, 
gave  the  drivers  the  order  to  drive  to  the  nearest  police 
station,  eight  miles  away,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
officers.  We  breathed  easier  when  at  last  the  poor 
wretches  were  off  ;  but  what  about  ourselves  ?  Would 
the  Nagas  try  to  raid  the  bungalow  during  night,  or 
would  they  come  again  next  day  ?  What  would 
happen  if  they  discovered  the  refugees  had  been  sent 
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away  ?  A  night  like  that  I  have  never  spent  before. 
Every  nerve  was  strained,  and  at  every  sound  we  heard 
a  thrill  went  through  us.  Every  lamp  in  the  bungalow 
was  burning,  the  night  chowkidars  patrolled  the  lines, 
and  the  gong  was  struck  every  hour.  I  put  on  a  dark 
dress  in  case  of  flight,  as  it  would  not  show  up  in  the 
dark  ;  and  the  rifle  was  never  far  from  my  brother’s 
hand.  As  hour  after  hour  went  past  and  nothing 
happened,  we  grew  calmer,  and  when  at  last  daylight 
came,  my  brother  told  me  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  all 
danger  was  now  past.  And  he  was  right.  At  six 
o’clock  three  friendly  Nagas  came  up  to  the  bungalow, 
and  told  us  that  the  Nagas  had  returned  to  their 
villages.  That  the  refugees  had  been  carted  away  they 
had  learned  too  late  to  interfere,  and  too  late  to  over¬ 
take  the  carts.  For  my  brother  they  had  a  great 
admiration,  as  he  had  always  treated  them  fairly  with 
that  tactful  understanding  that  is  of  such  great  help  in 
dealing  with  uncivilized  tribes,  and  which  the  Nagas 
especially,  with  their  keen  perception,  had  not  been 
slow  in  appreciating. 

Two  days  later  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  a 
police  havildar,  with  24  frontier  police  arrived  but  there 
was  no  use  for  them.  Vangping’s  skull  now  stands  on 
a  bamboo  rack  in  the  “  warrior’s  house  ”  in  the  village 
where  all  skulls  are  kept,  and  where  my  brother,  a  few 
months  before  this  incident  occurred,  counted  756 
skulls  of  men,  women  and  children,  kept  as  trophies. 


THE  OLD  BOYS’  RE-UNION,  1911. 

(Nov.  1911). 

The  Coronation  Year  was  marked  for  Denstonians 
by  an  event  unique  in  the  history  of  the  School,  and,  in 
some  ways  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any  school. 
Early  in  January  the  Headmaster  announced  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  London  Old  Denstonians’  Club 
that  T.  P.  Bate  (1884),  writing  from  his  Yankee  Rectory 
had  suggested  a  great  gathering  of  Old  Boys  at  the 
College  during  the  summer.  The  College  took  up  the 
idea  and  characteristically  developed  it.  Instead  of  an 
invitation  for  a  few  hours  and  possibly  a  night,  in¬ 
vitations  were  sent  out  all  over  the  world  for  a  sort  of 
“  Holiday  Term  ” — a  welcome  was  promised  to  all  for 
a  “  week-end.”  The  invitation  received  the  warmest 
possible  appreciation.  From  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  world  came  replies  full  of  affection 
and  loyalty,  though,  as  was  inevitable,  generally  full 
also  of  regrets  at  the  impossibility  of  coming.  But 
many  an  Old  Boy’s  feelings  have  been  stirred  and  his 
memories  revived  by  the  circulars,  and  at  any  rate  all 
have  been  filled  with  the  assurance  that  Denstone  holds 
her  sons  in  affectionate  remembrance  however  far 
distance  and  time  may  have  carried  them. 

The  difficulty  of  choosing  a  suitable  day  was  very 
great.  After  mature  consideration  the  Bank  Holiday 
week-end  was  decided  upon.  On  the  whole  it  seemed 
the  most  generally  convenient,  though  of  course  it 
made  it  difficult  for  clergy  to  come  (some  came  on  the 
Monday)  and  impossible  for  the  many  who  are  Terri¬ 
torials.  In  spite  of  these  inevitable  drawbacks  the 
gathering  was  a  good  one,  and  it  included  many  of 
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those  whose  presence  was  especially  welcome — we 
mean  those  of  maturer  years.  It  was  especially  de¬ 
lightful  to  have  back  again  in  the  old  place  some  of 
those  who  helped  so  well  to  make  the  school  in  its 
earlier  days.  There  were  some  who  had  not  been  here 
for  decades — some  had  never  been  since  they  left  in  the 
long  distant  past. 

All  in  the  College  threw  themselves  heartily  into 
the  work  of  preparation.  The  Provost  cordially  gave 
his  whole-hearted  approval  and  spared  no  pains — it 
was  a  graceful  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  to  come  so 
early  on  Monday  and  to  spend  so  much  time  here,  while 
his  speech  at  the  Dinner  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  quite  perfect.  The  Headmaster  and  Mrs. 
Hibbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwardes,  the  Matron,  the 
servants,  everybody,  seemed  to  look  on  the  affair  as  the 
personal  concern  of  each,  and  no  trouble  was  spared. 
The  extra  work  entailed  was  done  with  real  pleasure, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
everything  went  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  The 
organisation  of  the  domestic  arrangements  and  the 
commissariat  was  a  triumph,  and  from  first  to  last  there 
was  no  hitch.  This  is  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  those  concerned. 

The  older  guests  were  all  accommodated  in  rooms. 
The  younger  were  in  dormitories,  and  this  was  the  only 
department  which  was  not  satisfactory ;  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated. 

The  London  O.Ds.  came  in  state,  in  carriages 
arranged  by  J.  W.  Orr,  and  drove  up  in  style  late  on 
Friday,  to  be  received  with  much  clamour  and  vigour 
at  the  Lodge.  A  few  had  arrived  earlier,  but  during 
the  whole  of  Saturday  there  was  a  stream  of  new  arrivals 
and  as  the  afternoon  wore  away  the  scene  was  remark¬ 
ably  like  the  first  day  of  term,  as  was  observed  by 
many.  No  sort  of  programme  was  arranged  for  the 


Re-union,  but  the  idea  was  to  leave  everyone  free  to 
enjoy  himself  exactly  as  he  liked,  and  this  object 
appeared  to  be  successfully  attained.  Tennis  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Gaussen,  who  had  provided  extra 
additional  courts  on  the  cricket  ground,  and  no  one 
found  the  time  hang  heavily.  The  weather  was  very 
good  except  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  even  then  the 
rain  did  not  seem  to  matter  much. 

The  schoolroom  was  cleared  of  desks  and  all  school 
impedimenta,  and,  carpeted  and  furnished  with  easy 
chairs  and  couches,  newspapers  and  periodicals  and 
writing  tables,  made  a  luxurious  and  useful  lounge. 
In  the  middle  was  a  large  table  with  all  the  cups  and 
trophies — unfortunately  the  Rapid  Firing  Trophy  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  library  albums  of  old  photographs 
and  views,  and  other  records  of  the  past,  were  eagerly 
discussed.  For  the  Dinner  on  Monday  evening  Mrs. 
Edwardes  decorated  the  dining  hall  very  effectively 
with  flags  and  shrubs.  The  tables  were  arranged  in 
three  lengths  down  the  room,  with  another  across  the 
top  ;  behind  this  was  a  string  band.  The  dinner  was 
good  and  so  was  the  waiting.  The  Smoking  Concert 
was  ably  arranged  by  Mr.  \Vood,  and  the  following 
delighted  us  by  their  services  : — Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Lacey, 
J.  G.  Bentley,  W.  S.  Crews,  H.  C.  Crews,  E.  Fearenside, 
G.  D.  Gurnhill,  E.  A.  Gaussen,  H.  L.  Muriel,  A.  Sulley, 
P.  A.  Thomas,  etc. 

The  Chaplain  and  Mr.  Wood  were  responsible  for 
the  Chapel  Services.  The  idea  was  to  make  these,  as 
far  as  possible,  just  as  they  are  during  term,  and  it  was 
entirely  successful.  The  hymn  for  beginning  of  term 
was  sung  on  Saturday,  and  after  service  a  very  fine 
choir  gathered  to  practice  Sunday’s  music.  Of  course 
very  little  difficulty  was  found  in  picking  up  the  old 
tunes  and  the  old  arrangements,  and  when  we  had  Sung 
Celebration  on  Sunday  morning  it  was  abundantly 
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evident  that  all  had  been  recalled.  The  service  was 
beautiful,  and  impressive  beyond  words.  The  singing, 
very  good  at  all  the  services,  was  especially  good  here, 
particularly  perhaps  in  the  Creed.  Mr.  Wood  “  man¬ 
aged  ”  his  singers  with  great  skill,  and  our  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Mr.  Gaussen,  A.  J.  Wood,  E.  R.  Wood,  and 
G.  Misquith.  On  Sunday  evening  Messrs.  Gaussen  and 
Sulley  sang  “Now  we  are  ambassadors,”  from  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  S.  Paul ,  and  afterwards  the  Guild  of  S.  Chad 
held  a  meeting  at  which  G.  R.  Bell  gave  a  short  address. 

The  photograph  of  the  group  which  was  taken  in 
the  Lonsdale  Quadrangle  on  Monday  afternoon  was 
very  good  indeed,  and  that  of  the  Dinner  was  also  good. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  McCann,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Uttoxeter. 

Tuesday  morning  saw  the  “  breaking-up.”  The 
gathering  justified  itself  by  its  success,  and  will  assured¬ 
ly  have  strengthened  the  links  which  bind  the  Past  and 
the  Present.  On  every  hand  we  found  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty,  and  the  memory  of  the  Re-union  will  not 
readily  pass  away. 

An  Old  Boy's  Impression. 

The  long  red  and  white  banners  in  the  Selwyn 
Quadrangle  waved  us  a  gay  welcome  as  we  reached  the 
crest  of  the  familiar  college  hill,  and  bade  us  arrive  in 
holiday  humour.  That  was  how  it  went— Denstone 
determined  to  make  us  welcome,  and  we  came  deter¬ 
mined  to  enjoy  ourselves  ;  therefore  the  Re-union  of 
1911  was  a  brilliant  success. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  those  to  whom  the 
Re-union  was  due— to  give  up  the  whole  establishment 
to  the  Old  Boys  for  a  week-end.  However  cordially 
Old  Boys  may  be  welcomed  in  term  time  there  are 
obvious  limitations  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  can 
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thus  re-visit  the  haunts  of  their  youth,  and  of  course 
such  a  visit  cannot  be  a  meeting  with  old  school¬ 
fellows  except  for  those  who  have  only  recently  left. 
There  is  the  chance  of  finding  old  companions  on  the 
staff,  but  that  chance  is  a  small  one  for  those  who  left 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  And  so  the  invitation  to 
come  and  spend  three  or  four  days  at  Denstone  went 
forth  to  Old  Boys  throughout  the  world.  The  O.D. 
who  is  here  trying  to  convey  his  impressions  of  the 
gathering  received  his  invitation  when  basking  on  a 
palm-crowned  coral  reef,  lapped  by  the  sparkling 
waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  amid  the  rich  perfumes  of 
the  spices  of  the  tropics.  It  was  not  a  meeting  of  a  few 
who  happened  to  be  living  near — the  Re-union  of  1911 
might  bear  as  its  motto,  “  All  the  world’s  my  oyster.” 
We  came — all  things  considered,  a  very  large  number 
of  us  :  we  saw  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
welcome  us  :  we  enjoyed  it— every  minute  of  it. 

It  was  all  so  familiar,  and  yet  so  novel.  The  great 
block  of  buildings  standing  up  in  splendid  isolation 
among  the  green  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  hedges  so 
easy  to  negotiate  ;  the  Weavers  in  their  constant  play 
of  light  and  shade— we  saw  the  old  familiar  landscape, 
we  visited  our  old  classrooms  and  dormitories,  we  sat  in 
our  old  places  in  Chapel  and  Hall,  we  saw  the  old  Denny 
with  the  old  oilcan.  So  novel — the  schoolroom  carpet¬ 
ed,  and  furnished  with  easy  chairs,  a  large  comfortable 
lounge  where  we  talked  and  smoked  unrebuked  and 
unashamed  ;  the  Chapel  and  the  hall  filled  with  rows 
of  men  ;  the  quad,  grass  and  all  other  forbidden  places 
now  open  to  us.  There  were  no  big  men  in  gowns  to 
make  us  do  what  they  did  not  want  to  do  ;  no  bell  to 
disturb  us  when  we  wanted  to  be  let  alone  ;  no  harsh 
voices  of  well-intentioned  prefects  trying  to  order  our 
goings  and  doings.  What  wonder  if  such  novel  con¬ 
ditions  were  too  much  for  some  of  us  !  What  wonder 
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if  pipes  were  instinctively  pocketed  when  our  old  Head¬ 
master  came  suddenly  round  the  corner  ! 

It  was  a  combination  of  a  visit  to  our  old  school 
and  an  O.D.  gathering.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  few  O.Ds. 
to  meet  in  London  or  elsewhere  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  for  nearly  two  hundred  of  them  to  spend  a  few 
days  together  in  the  old  place.  And  it  brought  to¬ 
gether  so  many  who  had  not  met  since  their  school  days 
ended.  Groups  in  the  quad  furtively  scanned  the  new 
arrivals — “  Who  is  that  on  the  right  ?  ”  “  Isn’t  it —  ?” 

“  Surely  not  !  ”  “  Why,  yes  it  is  !  I  haven’t  seen  him 

since  that  day  we - ,”  or  “  that  night  when  we - ” 

— but  hush  !  we  must  not  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
who  are  still  in  statu  pupil! ari.  Let  them  find  out  such 
things  for  themselves. 

Of  course  our  old  Headmaster  was  there— half  the 
familiarity  of  the  old  place  would  have  been  lacking 
without  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  D.  Edwardes.  (It 
seems  very  unnatural  to  mention  him  in  this  formal 
style,  but  we  believe  that  print  must  observe  some 
properties  that  the  Provost’s  after-dinner  speech  may 
gracefully  waive).  Sunday  was  the  “  old  firm’s  ”  day. 
In  Chapel  in  the  morning  we  listened  with  delight  to  the 
well-known  voice  of  our  old  Head,  with  his  weighty 
utterance  and  well-chosen  phrases,  as  he  spoke  to  us  of 
patriotism  from  the  appropriate  words  “If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ing.”  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jock,  supported 
by  some  old  friends  familiar  to  many  generations  of 
Old  Boys,  entertained  us  all  to  tea.  Though  the 
weather  caused  tea  to  take  place  in  the  gymnasium,  we 
had  other  opportunities  of  surveying  our  hostess’ 
domain  ;  and  we  admired  the  skill  with  which  she  had 
transformed  the  ugly  corner  into  a  place  of  beauty, 
and  had  turned  muddy  ponds  into  bowers  of  roses.  To 
make  the  bare  and  hard  gymnasium  into  a  dainty  tea- 
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room  was  an  act  quite  symbolic  of  her  influence  at 
Denstone. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  graced  by  the  best  of 
weather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbert  received  us  in  their 
garden.  Here,  as  throughout  the  Re-union,  we  were 
delighted  with  the  care  and  the  graceful  taste  that 
welcomed  us  on  all  sides.  As  we  wandered  about  the 
garden  we  heard  many  recollections  of  its  long  ago 
occupants  (when  we  were  not  entertained  so  hospitably 
as  on  this  occasion),  and  some  of  us  exchanged  remin¬ 
iscences  of  our  salad  days. 

Monday  evening  was  the  climax  of  the  meeting. 
Though  remembering  many  Speech  Days — from  the 
day  when  Archbishop  Maclagan  opened  the  room — we 
thought  we  had  never  seen  the  Dining  Hall  looking  so 
hospitable.  The  Provost  and  the  Vice-Provost  brought 
us  an  official  welcome  as  well  as  their  own  personal 
greetings  ;  our  reverend  founder’s  family  was  strongly 
represented — Denstonians  always  appreciate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Heywood  ;  the 
Vicar  and  other  neighbours  came  to  meet  us  ;  the 
Provost  proposed  our  health  in  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech.  When  we  adjourned  to  the  Schoolroom  the 
old  singers,  led  by  Mr.  Norton,  delighted  us  with  the  old 
songs  that  we  always  liked  to  hear  from  them.  But  the 
most  striking  item  of  the  programme  was  Mr.  Lacey’s. 
When  Mr.  Lacey  attends  an  O.D.  gathering — which 
fortunately  he  often  does — we  look  to  him  for  the  spice 
of  the  evening,  just  as  on  Speech  Days  we  used  to  look 
to  his  examination  reports  for  the  spice  of  the  meeting. 
Who  that  was  there  that  night  will  ever  forget  his 

passionate  lament  for  his  lost  “  pair  of  Sunday - ?  ” 

“  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  with  a  very  large  circle  ended  a 
memorable  evening. 

The  Chapel  services  we  have  not  mentioned  yet. 
They  formed  a  very  real  part  of  the  Re-union,  as  the 
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well-filled  seats  showed.  We  doubt  if  our  Chapel — ever 
gaining  in  richness  and  beauty — has  had  a  more 
impressive  service  than  the  choral  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  Sunday.  Has  any  other  school  chapel  ever  had  so 
large  a  congregation  of  Old  Boys  for  such  a  service  ? 
Among  many  to  whom  we  are  grateful  for  their  share 
in  making  the  Re-union  so  successful  our  thanks  were 
well  earned  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  Wood  for  remaining  at 
the  organ. 

How  we  employed  our  time  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  yet  every  moment  was  well  filled.  Some  played 
tennis  on  the  cricket  ground — how  delightful  to  keep  on 
hitting  a  tennis  ball,  hard  and  full,  on  the  place  where 
it  used  to  be  so  difficult  to  touch  a  cricket  ball !  Others 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  bathing-place  ;  others 
re-visited  old  haunts,  some  of  them,  0  triste !  now  no 
longer.  The  museum  and  the  library  found  their  hosts 
of  admirers,  as  they  well  deserved.  “  I  wish  this 
would  go  on  for  a  month,”  remarked  a  tanned  (by  the 
sun)  wanderer  from  far  east  of  Suez,  as  he  lay  in  the 
depths  of  an  armchair  where  he  used  to  submit  un¬ 
willingly  to  exams.  His  verdict  on  the  Re-union 
would  be  heartily  endorsed  by  many  others — the  only 
drawback  was  that  it  had  to  come  to  an  end.  Not  that 
the  absent  were  unregretted  or  forgotten — that  was  by 
no  means  the  case  ;  but  we  all  found  our  time  so  full 
and  so  many  old  friends  present  that  we  decided  to  be 
content  with  remembrances  of  the  absent.  Probably 
many  of  us  realised,  with  more  clearness  than  ever 
before,  the  advantages  we  had  enjoyed  by  being  at 
school  at  Denstone,  and  we  were  all  delighted  to  see 
undoubted  proofs  of  its  very  flourishing  condition. 

To  organise  a  Re-union  on  this  scale  is  a  large  task  ; 
at  the  end  of  a  year’s  work  it  must  have  been  a  heavy 
extra  for  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  On  behalf  of  the  Old  Boys  present  we  feel  that 
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the  task  of  expressing  our  thanks  is  made  easier  because 
we  feel  sure  that  those  who  worked  to  make  us  enjoy 
ourselves  saw  clearly  the  success  of  their  efforts,  in  the 
joyful  atmosphere  of  those  three  days,  and  the  evident 
satisfaction  that  all  the  arrangements  gave.  The  same 
qualities  by  which  Mr.  Cadman  has  raised  the  O.T.C. 
to  so  high  a  standard  and  so  brilliant  a  record  this  year 
at  Bisley,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  marshalling  his 
staff  of  helpers  and  produced  an  equally  good  result. 
We  hope  the  Headmaster  will  find  his  new  boys  as 
appreciative  and  grateful  as  the  old  ones  showed 
themselves,  and  we  can  assure  him  that  none  of  us  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  accept  his  invitation 
will  ever  forget  how  thoroughly  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
at  the  great  Re-union  of  the  year  in  which  the  fifth 
George  was  crowned  and  anointed  King. 

Arrangements. 

The  arrangements  were  as  follows  : — 

Friday,  August  qth — Evensong,  8-30  ;  Supper,  9. 

Saturday,  August  5th — Mattins,  8  ;  Breakfast, 
8-20;  Dinner,  1 ;  Tea,  5;  Supper,  7-30 — 9-30;  Practice 
of  Chapel  Music,  after  Chapel ;  Evensong,  9. 

Sunday,  August  6th— Holy  Communion,  7-30 ; 
Choral  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  8-30 ;  Break¬ 
fast,  9-30  ;  Mattins  and  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Edwardes,  11  ;  Tea  at  the  Preparatory  School,  4  ; 
Supper,  7-45  ;  Evensong,  8-30  ;  Meeting  of  S.  Chad’s 
Guild  in  Chapel  after  Evensong  (Address  by  Rev.  G.  R. 
Bell). 

Monday,  August  7th — Holy  Communion,  8-30  ; 
Breakfast,  9  ;  Lunch  1  ;  Old  Denstonian  Club  Meeting, 
1-30  ;  Photograph  (in  Lonsdale  Quadrangle),  3-30 ; 
Garden  Party,  4  ;  Evensong,  6  ;  Dinner,  7  ;  Smoking 
Concert  afterwards. 
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Tuesday,  August  8th — Holy  Communion,  8-30  ; 
Breakfast,  9. 

The  following  were  the  Chapel  Services  : 

Saturday,  August  5th — Evensong  at  9  p.m.  Hymn 
for  beginning  of  Term  (No.  576,  Tune  51). 

Sunday,  August  6th — Feast  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Holy  Communion  at  8-30  a.m.  ;  For  the  Introit  : 
Hymn  403  (omitting  verse  2)  ;  Before  the  Gospel  : 
Hymn  273,  verse  1  ;  Creed,  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus 
Dei ,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Merbecke  ;  Offertory,  353  ; 
Post  Communion,  461.  Mattins  at  11  a.m.  :  Venite, 
No.  1  ;  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  No.  3  ;  Benedictus,  No.  1  ; 
Hymn  of  S.  Chad  ;  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  D.  Edwardes, 
M.A.  ;  Carmen  Denstonense.  Evensong  at  8-30  p.m.: 
Magnificat,  No.  6  ;  Nunc  Dimittis,  No.  6  ;  Anthem, 
“  Now  we  are  Ambassadors  ”  (. Mendelssohn )  ;  Hymn, 
Sons  of  S.  Chad. 

Monday,  August  7th — Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  Holy 
Communion  at  8-30  a.m.  ;  Hymn,  178,  2nd  Tune. 
Evensong,  at  6  p.m.  ;  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis, 
No.  6  ;  Hymn,  “  Jerusalem  my  happy  home.” 

Tuesday,  August  8th — Holy  Communion  at  8-30 
a.m.  ;  Hymn  for  end  of  Term  (No.  577,  Tune  51). 

The  Speeches  at  the  Dinner. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 
The  Provost  proposed  “  The  Church  and  State.” 

Sir  Arthur  Heywood,  Bart.,  proposed  “  The  Col¬ 
lege  ”  in  a  speech  full  of  reminiscence.  “  I  remember 
very  well,”  he  said,  “  when  in  1866  Mr.  Meynell  came 
to  take  charge  of  the  parish  how  he  interested  my 
father  in  the  scheme  that  Canon  Woodard  had  already 
put  into  force  in  the  South  of  England.  I  remember 
Canon  Woodard  coming  down  and  discussing  with  my 
father  as  to  whether  this  neighbourhood  was  not  a 


fitting  one  in  which  to  start  a  Midland  branch  of  his 
great  colleges,  and  I  remember  my  father  offering  him 
the  little  farm  of  Moss  Moor,  the  homestead  of  which 
to-day  forms  part  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  I 
remember  very  well  my  anguish  of  soul  at  thinking  that 
this  little  farm,  which  was  noted  for  its  partridges, 
would  never  more  afford  scope  for  sport  with  a  gun. 
(Laughter.)  The  year  I  went  up  to  Cambridge,  1868, 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  and  in  1873  the  College 
was  opened.  Canon  Lowe  came  as  the  first  Provost, 
bringing  with  him  as  second  master,  Mr.  David  Ed- 
wardes  (Applause.)  By  1891  the  chapel  and  the  hall 
had  been  added,  and  Mr.  Edwardes  had  become  head¬ 
master.  Since  that  time  many  years  have  gone  by, 
and  successive  provosts  and  headmasters  have  done 
much  to  add  to  the  efficiency  and  the  advantages  of 
this  great  school.  I  suppose  we  should  all  allow  that 
there  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  Denstone, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  owing  to  the  masters  and  others 
who  have  done  their  best  to  help  it  forward.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  believe  a  vast  amount  of  the  improvement  has 
been  due  to  the  affectionate  regard  with  which  the  Old 
Boys  have  supported  us,  and  to  the  way  in  which  sound 
traditions  have  crystallised  here.  Although  from  the 
scholastic  point  of  view  there  is  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  school,  I  think  perhaps  many  of  our  interests  have 
been  specially  centred  this  year  on  what  the  school  has 
done  in  other  matters.  At  Bisley  the  school  has  shown 
that  it  need  not  stand  second  to  any  school  in  England 
(Applause.) — and  within  the  last  few  days  one  of  our 
boys  has  played  for  the  county  of  his  birth  and  made  50 
in  his  first  innings.  (Renewed  applause.)  Long  may 
Denstone  continue  to  distinguish  herself  in  that  way. 
But  may  I  suggest  to  you  that  Denstone  has  done  a 
great  deal  more  than  this,  because  from  Denstone  and 
owing  to  Denstone’s  sons  there  have  arisen  in  the 
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Midlands  other  schools — S.  Oswald’s  at  Ellesmere, 
S.  Cuthbert’s  at  Worksop,  and  S.  Anne’s  and  S.  Mary’s 
at  Abbots  Bromley,  S.  Winifred’s  at  Bangor — all  in  a 
measure  due  to  Denstone ;  and  we  may  say  that  in  the 
great  scheme  Canon  Woodard  laid  out,  Denstone  has 
taken,  next  to  Lancing,  the  greatest  share.  Here  we 
have  in  these  schools  a  body  of  persons  all  of  whom  are 
being  trained  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  m  these  anxious  times  for  the  Church,  who  shall 
say  of  what  value  their  support  may  be  in  defence  of 
the  Church  ?  ” 

The  Headmaster ,  whose  rising  was  welcomed  with 
applause  and  the  singing  of  “  He’s  a  jolly  good  fellow,” 
said  that,  seated  as  they  were  beneath  Professor 
Herkomer’s  portrait  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  many  memories  which  the  face  it 
represented  recalled  to  them  all  would  agree  that  no 
choice  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  proposer  of 
the  toast  than  Sir  Arthur  Heywood.  What  his  father 
had  done  for  Denstone  no  one  could  fully  know,  but  not 
the  least  of  his  legacies  to  them  was  to  hand  on  his  own 
affection  for  the  school  to  his  son,  who  so  admirably 
filled  his  father’s  place.  He  had  shown  that  night  how 
strong  his  interest  in  the  school  remained,  but  they  who 
lived  and  worked  at  Denstone  knew  that  always  and 
unceasingly  he  was  one  of  their  best  friends.  By  his 
encouraging  words  that  night,  he  had  laid  them  under 
a  fresh  debt  of  gratitude. 

Lady  Heywood  too,  was  unfailing  in  her  kindness, 
and  it  was  a  particularly  graceful  act  on  her  part  to 
honour  them  with  her  presence  that  evening  (applause.) 
Proceeding,  the  Headmaster  said  that  if  half  the  kind 
things  he  had  heard  during  the  last  few  days  were  true, 
the  School  must  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was 
no  small  thing  to  win  a  Denstonian’s  approval,  for,  it 
seemed  to  him,  a  characteristic  of  Denstonians  was 
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that,  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  they  were 
“  healthy  grumblers,”  (laughter), — when  at  school 
they  seemed  never  to  weary  of  drawing  invidious  com¬ 
parison  between  the  present  and  the  past,  and  always 
to  the  credit  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  he  could  recall  his  own  school  days,  it 
was  just  the  same  then.  It  was  just  the  same  now. 
True  they  occasionally  won  a  match, — as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  had  not  lost  one  this  season  ;  true  they 
sometimes  sent  their  Captain  of  Cricket  to  make  a  half- 
century  in  a  First  Class  match,  and  he  won  a  Classical 
Scholarship  at  Cambridge  by  the.  way  just  to  show  that 
things  were  not  altogether  hopeless  ;  true  the  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  included  practically  every  boy  who  was 
physically  qualified,  and  at  Bisley  they  did  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other  school  in  England  ;  true  their  num¬ 
bers  were  now  almost  at  record  height,  (applause). 
The  attitude  he  had  mentioned,  he  thought  was  the 
Denstone  way  of  showing  gratitude  to  the  past.  For 
they  did  appreciate  the  past  very  highly,  and  no  small 
share  of  their  present  prosperity  was  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  which  the  past  had  laid.  It  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  him  that  they  of  the  past 
appreciated  so  cordially  the  progress  that  had  been 
made,  for  (it  was  another  aspect  of  the  Denstone 
character,  the  same  trait  looked  at  from  a  different 
point  of  view),  no  old  boy  ever  returned  to  the  school 
without  being  full  of  praise  for  what  he  was  kind  enough 
to  call  modern  improvements.  Having,  while  at 
school,  persisted  in  saying  that  the  past  was  better  than 
the  present,  the  old  Denstonians  always  insisted  in 
saying  that  the  present  was  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  past.  (Applause.) 

That  was  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  was  a 
delightful  encouragement  to  them,  and  they  prized 
nothing  more  highly  than  the  thought  that  they  were 
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giving  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  Old  Boys.  The 
inspiration  of  that  historic  gathering,  the  Headmaster 
said,  would  not  cease  when  it  dispersed.  It  would  give 
an  impetus  to  carry  on  the  School  still  further  in  its 
upward  course,  and  he  hoped  too,  that  to  all  who  had 
come  to  it,  it  would  remain  a  happy  memory. 

In  conclusion,  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  way 
the  whole  staff  of  the  household  had  worked  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Old  Boys  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  feel 
that  they  had  received  a  true  Denstoman  welcome. 

The  Provost  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Old 
Denstonians.”  Contrasting  the  past  and  the  present, 
he  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  one  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  modern  public  schoolboy  was  that  things 
were  made  too  easy  for  him.  “  We  have  lived,”  he 
went  on,  “  through  the  storm  of  public  obloquy.  I 
was  reading  the  files  of  an  old  newspaper  the  other  day, 
and  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  the  amount  of  virulence 
and  the  amount  of  hatred  which  appeared  in  the 
speeches,  even  in  the  speeches  of  neighbours  of  ours — 
as  to  the  wickedness  and  wrongfulness  of  such  schools 
as  Denstone.  We  have  come  to  the  day — the  more 
dangerous  day — when  all  men  speak  well  of  us,  and  it  is 
only  by  holding  fast  to  our  high  ideals  that  we  can 
hope  to  meet  the  need  of  the  generation  which  is  to 
come.  What  is  it  that  makes  you  different  from  other 
public  school  men  ?  I  think  it  is  just  that  which  to 
you  in  your  boyhood  was  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  that 
frequency  of  chapel  service,  that  driving  home  on  every 
possible  occasion  the  importance  and  the  vitality  of  real 
religion  that  gives  to  Denstone  and  the  old  Denstonian 
the  different  tone  and  the  different  type  from  the  men 
of  other  Public  Schools.  There  are  other  men  who 
love  their  Church  and  their  country  as  you  do,  other  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  attained  perhaps  greater  eminence 
than  many  of  you  have  done — though  few  men  could 
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have  done  more  than  Prof.  Watts,  who  will  respond  to 
this  toast, — but  I  am  quite  sure  no  school  has  ever 
turned  out  more  men  who  are  true  and  loyal  than 
Denstone  has.  It  is  because  that  is  so  that  everyone 
who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  and  the  well-being  of  Den¬ 
stone,  looks  upon  this  as  an  occasion  absolutely  unique 
in  its  opportunity  for  good.  It  was  the  Head’s  idea 
that  it  should  come  to  pass  this  year,  and  I  hope  that 
now  we  have  made  a  beginning  we  shall  have  a  cycle 
of  re-unions  of  old  Denstonians.  We  are  glad  to  meet 
you  here  and  we  are  glad  that  the  old  place  should  once 
more  welcome  you.” 

Prof.  Watts,  in  responding,  referred  to  the  great 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the  school,  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  a  long  succession  of 
people.  “  When  somebody  has  seen  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  improvement,”  he  said,  “  there  has 
always  been  a  host  of  others  to  take  it  up,  and  help  in 
carrying  it  forward,  and  to  all  those  we  tender  our  very 
heartfelt  thanks  for  all  that  they  have  done.  All  Old 
Denstonians,  I  am  sure,  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
of  returning  en  masse  to  the  old  school,  but  a  great 
gathering  like  this  is  not  organised  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  hard  work  being  done  by  some¬ 
body.  To  everyone  who  has  taken  a  share  in  this  work, 
I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  friends  and  colleagues,  to  ex¬ 
press  our  most  hearty  thanks,  not  only  for  what  has 
been  done,  but  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
The  organisation  has  been  so  perfect  that  no  organisa¬ 
tion  is  evident  :  that  is  the  greatest  praise  that  can  be 
given.  I  cannot,  of  course,  mention  all  by  name,  but 
I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you  will  take  as  typifying 
the  work  of  all,  the  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Hibbert,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwardes.” 
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Guests. 


It  was  most  kind  of  the  Provost  to  come  and  spend 
so  much  time  with  us,  and  among  others  who  came 
were  the  following  : 

Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Hey  wood,  Canon  the  Hon. 
Leonard  Tyrwhitt,  M.V.O.,  Chaplain  to  the  King  and 
Vice-Provost,  the  Rev.  D.  Edwardes,  Colonel  Bill, 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Heywood,  Rev.  F.  J. 
and  Mrs.  Wrottesley,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnwell,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Masefield,  (Cheadle),  Miss  Ruegg,  Mrs.  Menzies,  the 
Rev.  B.  R.  and  Mrs.  Hibbert,  Mrs.  John  Edwardes,  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Norton,  Miss  Davies, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Hall,  Miss  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  Mrs. 
Brett,  Mrs.  Cyril  Brett,  Mr.  F.  Darwin  Swift,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wood,  Mr.  Airy,  Mr.  Tisdall,  Mr.  Cadman, 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  Waller,  etc. 


The  first  Old  Denstonians’  Cricket  Match  was  played  in  1876,  July,  and 
was  not  finished  on  account  of  the  rain.  Among  others  the  following  were 
present  : — C.  M.  Wilkins,  H.  Minchin,  —  Powell,  —  Powell,  H.  Carey,  R.  Bent, 
S.  Broinfield,  N.  Doxey,  C.  Heaton,  C.  L.  Davenport  (?).  ( Extract  from  the 

first  Minute  Book  of  O.D.  Club.) 
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THE  NEW  BUILDINGS,  1913. 


Drill  Hall  and  Armoury.  The  continued 
success  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  made  an  enlarged 
Armoury  and  Drill  Hall  necessary.  The  London  Old 
Denstonians  at  their  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
were  reminded  by  the  Headmaster  of  the  success  of  the 
O.T.C.  in  winning  the  Public  Schools  Rapid  Firing 
Trophy  at  Bisley  in  1911,  and  resolved  to  start  a 
Subscription  List  for  providing  a  New  Armoury.  The 
Provost  and  Fellows  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
project  and  decided  to  erect  a  really  first-class  building. 
It  is  100  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  and  the  roof  runs  up  to 
a  height  of  26  ft.  at  the  ridge  ;  it  has  purposely  been 
kept  low  so  as  not  to  hide  the  trees  which  stand  behind 
it.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  Fives  Courts  at  right 
angles  to  them,  facing  the  Playing  Fields.  There  are 
three  entrances,  and  on  each  side  project  wings  forming 
a  small  Fore-court.  These  wings  are  the  Changing 
Rooms  for  Games,  each  47  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide, 
divided  into  bays  fitted  with  lockers,  one  for  each  boy, 
with  hot  pipes  underneath  to  dry  damp  clothes.  Hot 
and  cold  water  is  laid  on  to  washing  basins  and  baths. 

On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  are  rooms  for 
the  Sergeant  Instructor,  and  inside  the  Drill  Hall, 
which  is  floored  with  pitch  pine,  there  is  at  the  opposite 
end  a  commodious  spectators’  Gallery. 

The  Music  School  is  behind  the  Drill  Hall. 
Opening  from  a  Corridor  70  ft.  long  are  10  Practising 
Rooms,  two  built  rather  larger  than  the  rest  so  as  to 
be  convenient  also  for  teaching  purposes.  The  par¬ 
titions  are  all  made  as  sound-proof  as  possible  by 
double  plaster  slabs  with  an  intervening  space,  and 
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good  supervision  is  secured  by  a  continuous  glass 
screen  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Corridor.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  Music  Master’s  Study. 

The  outside  of  the  Drill  Hall  and  Music  School  is 
Rustic  Ravenhead  Bricks  and  has  Hollington  Stone 
facings.  The.  framing  in  the  gables  is  of  red  deal 
left  with  a  sawn  face  and  covered  with  Creosote.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Westmoreland  Slates.  The 
whole  is  heated  throughout.  The  Architect  is  Isaac 
Taylor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

The  Science  School  has  been  enlarged  and  re¬ 
fitted.  It  consists  of  a  separate  building  which  con¬ 
tains  on  one  floor  ( a )  Chemical  Lecture  Room  with  seats 
in  tiers  ;  ( b )  Chemical  Laboratory,  with  benches  for 
twenty-four  boys  and  a  separate  room  for  the  Balances  ; 
(c)  Store  and  Preparation  Room  ;  (d)  Physical  Lecture 
Room,  with  tables  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used 
for  elementary  practical  work  if  desired  ;  (e)  a  large 
Physical  Laboratory. 

Inside  the  College  five  new  Classrooms  have  been 
built  in  the  South  Wing,  and  new  Prefects’  Studies 
under  the  Dining  Hall.  Electric  Lighting  is  being 
installed  throughout  the  College,  and  the  arms  of 
Founders  and  Provosts  are  being  placed  in  the  Dining 
Hall  windows. 


An  unusual  sight  was  witnessed  in  the  playground  on  Tuesday  July  14, 
when,  owing  to  the  almost  wintry  weather,  an  exciting  Football  Match  was 
substituted  for  the  customary  cricket.  (1882,  p.  64). 
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THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY,  1913  : 
ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


July  26,  Saturday  : 
July  27,  Sunday  : 

July  28,  Monday  : 


July  29,  Tuesday  : 


6  p.m.,  Evening  Prayer. 

7-30  p.m.,  Concert. 

10- 30  a.m.,  Choral  Eucharist,  with 

Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield. 

4-30  p.m.,  Evening  Prayer. 

7- 30  p.m.,  Organ  Recital  by 

F.  H.  Belton. 

8  a.m.,  Choral  Eucharist. 

11- 45  a.m.,  Installation  of  the  Lord 

Bishop  as  Visitor  ;  Commem¬ 
oration  Service,  and  Sermon 
by  the  Bishop. 

1  p.m.,  Luncheon. 

2-10  p.m.,  The  Bugle  Band  (Lons¬ 
dale  Quadrangle). 

2- 30  p.m.,  Opening  of  the  Drill 

Hall  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Staffordshire. 

Distribution  of  Prizes  by  the 
Lady  Joan  Legge,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Countess  of  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

3- 45  p.m.,  Garden  Party  given  by 

the  Headmaster  and  Mrs. 
Hibbert. 

6-30  a.m.,  Holy  Communion. 

8- 52  a.m..  Departure  of  Officers’ 

Training  Corps  for  Public 
Schools  Camp. 

9  p.m.,  Ball  in  the  Drill  Hall,  given 

by  the  Headmaster  and  Mrs. 
Hibbert. 
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"  FORTY  YEARS  OF  DENSTONE  ” 

(Prize  Poem,  1913)  by  H .  W.  Beck. 

Sweet  rose  the  fragrance  of  the  Summer  flowers  ; 
Sweet  fell  the  hum  of  bees  upon  the  ear  ; 

Sweet  came  the  murmur  of  the  idling  brook, 

And  everywhere  was  peace  and  full  content. 

So  in  a  shady  nook,  lone  in  the  fields, 

I  mused,  while  from  afar  there  came  the  sounds 
Of  busy  youthful  life. 

Anon  I  dream’ d, 

Lull’d  by  the  Slimmer  airs  and  gently  drawn 
By  soft  repose  that  claim’d  me  for  her  own. 

Then,  in  her  toils,  my  wandering  senses  saw 
A  spirit  working  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Leading  them  onward  over  stone-strewn  ways 
Up  steep  ascents  and  ever-arduous  tracks 
To  build  a  fabric  fair  and  durable. 

Not  easy  was  the  task  to  combat  scorn 
And  face  the  foe  that  strove  to  stay  the  work, 

But  faith  unfailing  fill’d  the  foremost  band 
To  point  the  way  to  those  who  came  behind  ; 

And  one  there  was  who  show’d  the  cause  deserved 
All  effort,  yea  and  even  to  the  death.1 
Another,  single-hearted  as  the  Knight 
Whose  stainless  name  he  bore,2  alike  of  wealth 
And  counsel  freely  gave  unstintingly. 

One,  by  his  tireless  fiery  zeal ,3  inspired 
All  hearts  if  courage  fail’d,  and  ever  gave, 

Himself  unknowing  doubt,  new  hope  to  all. 


1.  Bishop  Lonsdale,  after  speaking  warmly  on  our  behalf  at  a  stormy 

meeting  on  Oct.  19th,  1867,  returned  home  and  died  almost 
immediately  the  same  evening. 

2.  Sir  Percival  Heywood  Bart. 

3.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Meynell. 


Another  ever  loved  to  stand  beside 

The  wronged  4  and  share  the  weight  of  many  cares. 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  venturous  band. 

So  as  they  won  their  way  I  mark’d  them  build 
A  mighty  fortress,  set  upon  a  hill, 

Wherein  to  train  crusaders  of  the  King, 

Strong  in  His  might,  the  Cross  upon  their  breasts, 
Endued  in  heavenly  armour,  tested,  tried. 

Then  as  I  look’d,  the  red  roofs  took  a  shape 
Known  and  beloved  :  the  white  walls  lost  their  sheen , 
Sear'd  by  the  blasts  of  two-score  strenuous  years  / 
Beaten  and  buffeted,  but  still  full  fair, 

And  dearer  for  the  shocks  of  weather’d  storms. 

And  as  I  gazed,  met  bought  there  came  to  me 
A  murmur  from  the  breeze  and  seem’d  to  say 
‘  T o  each  alike  there  comes  his  God-sent  gift  ; 

T o  each  the  way  is  open  so  he  choose 
T o  take  it ;  and  for  each  the  task  awaits 
To  battle  for  the  King.  How  choosest  thou  ? 

How  wilt  thou  use  thy  gift  ?  How  wield  the  sword 
That  here  is  forged  and  use  the  swordsmanship 
Thou  learnest  ?  Say  ?  ’ 

And  at  the  word  I  woke  : 

1  he  battle-ground  lay  all  spread  out  before, 

And  ever  claims  fresh  warriors  for  the  King. 


4.  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  “even  at  Eton  he 
purposely  took  the  bad  oar  in  his  boat  himself.’1  All  his 
instincts  were  in  support  of  “the  under  Dog.”  He  became 
Visitor,  assisted  in  drawing  up  our  Statutes,  and  was  always 
one  of  our  staunchest  supporters. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 
(Nov.  1883). 


To  the  majority  of  fellows  there  is  nothing  so 
regretful  and  sad  as  the  thought  of  leaving  their  old 
school  ;  but  there  is  generally  a  minority  who,  having 
never  gone  the  right  way  to  make  school  days  enjoy¬ 
able,  are  therefore  thankful  to  get  away.  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  do  not  belong  to  that  benighted  minority,  and 
as  one  of  the  former  class,  shall  try  to  express  my 
feelings  as  such,  in  order  that  those  in  the  school  who 
read  this  may  the  better  appreciate  and  make  use  of 
the  opportunities  to  real  happiness  and  enjoyment 
which  are  there  given  them. 

“  This  is  your  last  term  at  Denstone.”  How  truly 
miserable  that  announcement,  in  a  letter,  made  me 
feel ;  from  that  time  everything  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
one  thought,  “  my  last  term.”  The  days  now  slipped 
away  so  fast  that  it  seemed  to  be  all  Sundays ;  even 
the  exams,  did  not  seem  to  lengthen  out  the  time  as 
they  formerly  did  ;  in  fact,  time  seemed  to  go  at  a 
galop  till  the  last  Sunday  came,  and  then  I  began  to 
feel  so  down  in  the  mouth  that  I  could  almost  count 
every  minute.  And  with  good  reason  ;  for  in  these 
few  days  I  knew  that  I  should  see  my  last  Speech  Day  ; 
take  my  last  walks  with  old  friends  ;  listen  to  the  last 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from  the  kindest 
of  Head-masters  ;  for  the  last  time  see  the  Denstone 
eleven  at  play  ;  and  see  and  do  all  those  things  which 
one  cannot  when  school-life  is  over.  And  then  I  began 
to  reflect  how  that  I  should  no  more  be  able  to  sit  with 
special  chums,  or  my  own  chum,  and  talk  over  the 
school-news  of  the  day  (when  I  ought  to  be  working), 
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or  hear  the  eloquence  of  the  conservatives  and  the 
prattle  of  the  radicals  in  the  Debating  Society,  never 
again  be  able  to  kick  a  cheeky  youngster,  or  use  plain 
English  when  a  “  row’s  on  ”  without  being  thought 
boorish,  or  be  “  scored  off,”  or  “  score  on,”  in  the 
give-and-take  manner  of  a  school-boy  ;  indeed  I  began 
to  get  quite  terrified  when  I  thought  of  the  alterations 
that  would  have  to  take  place  in  my  deportment  to 
make  me  a  proper  young  man. 

At  length  the  good-byes  had  to  be  said  ;  it  was  a 
time  when  all  old  quarrels  and  disagreeables  were 
swept  away,  and  I  began  to  regard  the  least  popular 
fellow  in  the  School  as  one  of  the  nicest  on  earth. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  when  travelling  home. 
I  was  thankful  I  was  not  alone,  or  the  sense  of  desola¬ 
tion  would  have  been  unbearable.  For  the  first  time 
home  seemed  tame  and  stupid,  but  thanks  to  my 
Denstone  correspondents  I  began  to  get  reconciled  to 
my  lot  after  some  little  time. 

I  am  afraid  what  I  have  written  will  be  censured 
by  many  as  egotistical  nonsense,  but  even  now  I  have 
not  said  half  what  I  felt  at  leaving  school.  However, 
let  me,  in  conclusion,  urge  the  present  generation  of 
Denstonians  to  remember  that  school-days  are  the 
happiest  of  a  life  time,  to  make  good  friends  who  will 
stick  to  them  throughout  life,  to  uphold  school  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  do  everything  for  the  good  and  honour  of 
the  School,  not  only  when  there  but  afterwards. 

Their  regret  at  leaving  will  be  no  less  than  mine  and 
many  others,  and  they  will  doubtless  join  all  loyal 
O.Ds.  in  drinking — “  Prosperity  to  Denstone.” 
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MATRI  CARISSIMAE. 

Tprj-^el’  dAA’  dyad'p  Kovporpoifios.  Odyssey  ix.  27. 
(1913,  April). 

Stable,  and  set  full-squared  to  all  the  skies, 

You  front  the  face  of  all  the  winds  that  blow  ; 
High-lifted  o’er  the  fields  where  browse  below 
The  meaner  men  who  carp  and  criticise. 

Buffets  right  shrewd  and  many  have  you  borne, 
Keen  as  the  blasts  that  bluster  round  your  hill : 
Stoutly  you  stood  ;  but  kind  and  gracious  still, 
Careless  of  calumny,  out-shaming  scorn. 

With  broad  foundation  buttress’d  on  the  Rock, 

And  deftly  builded  by  brave  hands  of  faith, 
Well  may  you  pass  untouch’d  of  danger’s  scathe 
And  know  no  terror  in  the  tempest’s  shock. 

Aye  stand  undaunted,  let  no  tremor  move  ; 

Strength  that  is  yours  may  brook  no  fear  of  ill : 
Sons  that  are  yours  shall  stand  beside  you  still, 
Young  in  their  years  but  constant  in  their  love. 
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SCHOOL  HONOURS. 


1876  A.  S.  Commeline,  Choral  Scholarship  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

1878  W.  W.  Watts,  Natural  Science  Scholarship  at  Sidney  Sussex 

College,  Cambridge. 

1879  G.  R.  Bell,  Divinity  Scholarship  at  Durham. 

1880  E.  P.  Coleridge,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College, 

Oxford. 

E.  P.  Coleridge,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

1881  E.  P.  Coleridge,  Adam  de  Brome  Exhibition  at  Oriel  College, 

Oxford. 

E.  P.  Coleridge,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

W.  A.  Bland,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

W.  W.  Watts,  First  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

P.  A.  Thomas,  Choral  Scholarship  at  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

1882  E.  P.  Coleridge,  Ireland  Exhibition  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
A.  C.  Gifford,  Mathematical  Scholarship  at  S.  John’s 

College,  Cambridge. 

H.  K.  Grierson,  Second  Class  in  Solicitors’  Honours  Ex¬ 
amination. 

E.  P.  Coleridge,  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations, 
Oxford. 

1883  A.  C.  Gifford,  Herschell  Prize  for  Astronomy  at  Cambridge. 
J.  Haworth,  Mathematical  Scholarship  at  Sidney  Sussex 

College,  Cambridge. 

A.  C.  Gifford,  10th  Wrangler  in  Mathematical  Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

J.  F.  Stephenson,  Divinity  Scholarship  at  Durham. 


1883  W.  A.  R.  Coleridge,  Bible  Clerkship  at  All  Souls’  College, 

Oxford. 

1884  F.  J.  Abe,  Divinity  Scholarship  at  Durham. 

P.  Simpson,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge. 

T.  I.  Watts,  Choral  Scholarship  at  Queens’  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

1885  J.  Haworth,  28th  Wranglei  in  Mathematical  Tripos,  Cam¬ 

bridge. 

F.  J.  Abe,  Barry  (Divinity)  Scholarship,  Durham. 

W.  A.  R.  Coleridge,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations, 
Oxford. 

E.  P.  Coleridge,  Second  Class  in  Literce  Humaniores,  Oxford. 

1886  F.  J.  Abe,  First  Class  in  Theology,  Durham. 

1887  P-  Simpson,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

T.  I.  Watts,  Second  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

1888  T.  Ravenshaw,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Lincoln  College, 

Oxford. 

W.  W.  Watts,  Deputy  Professorship  of  Geology,  Oxford. 
W.  W.  Watts,  Fellowship  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Hibbert,  proxime  accessit,  Chancellor’s  Medal  for 
English  Verse. 

J.  M.  S.  Hunter,  Second  Class  in  Final  History  School, 
Oxford. 

1889  F.  A.  Hibbert,  proxime  accessit,  Chancellor’s  Medal  for 

English  Verse. 

F.  A.  Hibbert,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

1890  T.  Ravenshaw,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations, 

Oxford. 

J.  W.  Fairhurst,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations, 
Oxford. 

E.  H.  Holden,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations,  Oxford. 
J.  W.  Fairhurst,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 
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i8go  W.  E.  Bate,  Gisborne  Scholarship,  Durham. 

F.  T.  Howard,  Second  Class  in  Final  Science  School,  Oxford. 
H.  Howard,  Clothworkers’  Natural  Science  Exhibition, 
Cambridge. 

F.  T.  Howard,  Burdett-Coutts  Science  Scholarship,  Oxford. 
R.  M.  Clark,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
R.  M.  Clark,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

1891  E.  A.  Gaussen,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 

College,  Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Hibbert,  Thirlwall  Prize  for  Historical  Research, 
Cambridge. 

R.  M.  Clark,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
R.  B.  Ward,  Second  Class  in  Final  History  School,  Oxford. 

1892  W.  L.  Alexander,  Eighteenth  in  Honours  out  of  Sandhurst. 
J.  W.  Fairhurst,  Second  Class  in  Literce  Humaniores,  Oxford. 
E.  H.  Holden,  Second  Class  in  Literce  Humaniores,  Oxford. 
C.  R.  McKee,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  S.  John’s 

College,  Cambridge. 

P.  H.  Dundas,  Fourteenth  in  Honours  out  of  Sandhurst. 

R.  T.  Ryder,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

1893  G.  H.  Holoran,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Durham. 

H.  P.  Bennett,  Mathematical  Exhibition  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford. 

R.  M.  Clark,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations,  Oxford. 
E.  H.  Holden,  Second  Class  in  Final  Theology  School, 
Oxford. 

A.  E.  Thompson,  Carlton  Memorial  Scholarship  at  (New¬ 
castle)  College  of  Medicine,  Durham. 

H.  H.  Pitts,  Choral  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

1894  St.  J.  Trevor,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

E.  A.  Robertson,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

F.  M.  Jackson,  Divinity  Exhibition  at  Durham. 


1894  B.  M.  Ward,  Mathematical  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 

College,  Cambridge. 

E.  A.  Gaussen,  Second  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

1895  T.  W.  Fagan,  Clothworkers’  Natural  Science  Exhibition, 

Cambridge. 

F.  Leech,  Second  Class  Honours  in  Law. 

G.  H.  Holoran,  First  Class  in  Classics,  Durham. 

C.  R.  McKee,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

1896  H.  Cooper,  Natural  Science  Sizarship,  Emmanuel  College, 

Cambridge. 

G.  H.  Holoran,  Moral  Philosophy  Prize,  Durham. 

G.  H.  Holoran,  Modern  Languages  Prize,  Durham. 

1897  E.  W.  Green,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  University 

College,  Oxford. 

G.  H.  Holoran,  Moral  Philosophy  Prize,  Durham. 

H.  J.  Shone,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

W.  B.  Smith,  Clothworkers’  Exhibition  (Science),  Bristol. 

1898  F.  W.  Stocks,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of 

Modern  History,  Oxford. 

W.  A.  T.  Jarrett,  Mathematical  Exhibition  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford. 

F.  T.  Howard,  appointed  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

1899  W.  W.  Watts,  Examiner  in  Science  for  Honour  School  at 

Oxford. 

J.  M.  S.  Hunter,  Fellow  and  Examiner  for  Degrees,  Madras 
University. 

F.  G.  Jackson,  Gold  Medal  of  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
F  G.  Jackson,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  S.  Olaf  (1st  Class), 
Sweden. 

H.  T.  Barnard  Hodges,  Senior  Prizeman  in  Modern  History, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

H.  J.  Shone,  Second  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Cam- 
Cambridge. 
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1899  C.  O.  Andrews,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  i.), 

Cambridge. 

E.  Fearenside,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

A.  C.  A.  Brett,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

J.  W.  Sharples,  Mathematical  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

1900  R.  G.  Webb,  Casberd  Exhibition  at  S.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
M.  G.  Robertson,  University  Classical  Scholarship,  Durham. 
A.  S.  B.  Jones,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
A.  T.  Wicks,  Mathematical  Scholarship  at  Pembroke  College, 

Oxford. 

H.  Gray,  Choral  Scholarship  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  O.  Andrews,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Part  ii.). 

E.  W.  Green,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of 
Modern  History,  Oxford. 

R.  M.  Grier,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford. 

K.  F.  Thompson,  Classical  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

S.  P.  Wooler,  Divinity  Scholarship  at  Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall, 
Durham. 

F.  A.  Hibbert,  The  Seatonian  Prize  at  Cambridge. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Divinity  Scholarship  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  E.  Loud,  Mathematical  Exhibition  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

1901  H.  de  B.  Edwards,  awarded  the  D.S.O. 

S.  N.  Foster,  Classical  Exhibition,  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

1902  T.  D.  Kenion,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Worcester  College, 

Oxford. 

E.  Fearenside,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Moderations, 
Oxford. 
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1902  R.  P.  Smith,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  i.), 

Cambridge. 

H.  O.  Coleman,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Keble  College, 
Oxford. 

1903  M.  Young,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Bp.  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 
R.  P.  Smith,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  ii.), 

Cambridge. 

H.  Gray,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  ii.), 
Cambridge. 

H.  O.  Coleman,  Stapledon  Scholarship  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

R.  H.  Coleman,  Leathersellers’  Exhibition,  Oxford. 

J.  Ll.  Powell,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  Keble  College, 
Oxford. 

H.  B.  Winfield,  Second  Class  Honours,  Final  B.Sc.  Ex¬ 
amination,  London. 

1904  W.  W.  Watts,  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

W.  W.  Watts,  Professorship  in  Geography  at  Birmingham 
University. 

S.  N.  Foster,  Goldsmiths'  Exhibition,  Oxford. 

S.  N.  Foster,  2nd  Class  in  Moderations  at  Oxford. 

A.  C.  A.  Brett,  1st  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  English, 
Oxford. 

A.  T.  Wicks,  2nd  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Oxford. 

E.  Fearenside,  2nd  Class  in  Liter  ce  Humaniores,  Oxford. 

1905  A.  C.  A.  Brett,  Passmore  Edwards  (University)  Scholarship, 

Oxford. 

W.  W.  Watts,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  South  Kensington. 

1906  J.  M.  Bee,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 

College,  Cambridge. 

N.  G.  Dunbar,  Engineering  Scholarship  at  University 
College,  London. 

G.  N.  Provis,  Honours  in  History  and  Political  Science, 
Dublin. 


1906  H.  Lucas,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  Modern 

History,  Oxford. 

J.  Ll.  Powell,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of 
Modern  History,  Oxford. 

1907  N.  R.  Boyd,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
H.  Marriott,  First  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  Theology, 

Oxford. 

R.  F.  Jones,  Second  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

R.  F.  Jones,  Scholarship  at  S.  George’s  Hospital. 

G.  E.  Jackson,  Modern  History  Scholarship  at  S.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

1908  H.  Marriott,  Denyer  and  Johnson  (University)  Scholarship, 

Oxford. 

H.  M.  Butler,  Latimer  Neville  Exhibition  in  Modem 
History  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

G.  L.  Marriott,  Classical  Scholarship  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

H.  C.  B.  Jones,  Second  Class  in  Law  Tripos  (Pt.  ii.) ,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

E.  J.  Boyd,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  C.  Cheshire,  First  Class  Honours  in  Final  Honour  School 
of  Jurisprudence,  Oxford. 

1909  W.  M.  N  Pollard,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Selwyn  College, 

Cambridge. 

H.  L.  Haseler,  Theological  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  L.  Marriott,  University  Exhibition  (Goldsmiths’)  for 
Divinity  and  Classics,  Oxford. 

H.  M.  Butler,  Modem  History  Sizarship  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge. 

W.  M.  N.  Pollard,  Dowman  Sizarship  for  Classics  at  S. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

J.  R.  Birchall,  Holwell  Exhibition  (Theology),  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford 
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1909  H.  W.  Smallwood,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of 

Jurisprudence,  Oxford. 

G.  D.  Gwynne,  Drapers’  Company  Technological  Exhibition 
at  Manchester. 

J.  F.  Harris,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  S.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

1910  A.  J.  Wood,  Classical  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s  College, 

Cambridge. 

W.  E.  Hayward,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  J.  J.  T.  Barton,  Modern  History  Sizarship  at  Downing 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  D.  Gurnhill,  Classical  Exhibition  at  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge. 

H.  Marriott,  The  Canon  Hall  (University)  Prize,  Senior,  for 
Greek  Testament,  Oxford. 

H.  Marriott,  1st  in  Examination  for  the  Hall-Haughton 
(University)  Septuagint  prize. 

G.  E.  Jackson,  First  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  i.), 
Cambridge. 

H.  M.  Butler,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  i.), 
Cambridge. 

E.  J.  Boyd,  Second  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

G.  E.  Jackson,  Foundation  Scholarship  at  S.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

W.  W.  Watts,  Hon.  Fellowship  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge. 

J.  R.  Birchall,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honours  School  of 
Theology,  Oxford. 

1911  A.  J.  Wood,  Classical  Scholarship  at  S.  Catharine’s  College, 

Cambridge. 

G.  C.  Cheshire,  First  place  in  Final  Bar  Examination. 

G.  C.  Cheshire,  Studentship  (100  guineas  per  year)  for  3 
years,  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

G.  C.  Cheshire,  £50  Prize  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
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1911  A.  L.  Blunt,  Scholarship  at  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

H.  Marriott,  proxime  accessit  for  the  Ellerton  Prize,  Oxford. 

G.  E.  Jackson,  Second  Class  in  Economics  Tripos  (Pt.  ii.), 
Cambridge. 

H.  M.  Butler,  Second  Class  in  Historical  Tripos  (Pt.  ii.), 
Cambridge. 

C.  J.  Gurnhill,  Second  Class  in  Theological  Tripos,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

G.  L.  Marriott,  The  Gaisford  Greek  Prose  Prize,  Oxford. 

G.  R.  Ball,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Downing  College, 
Cambridge. 

A.  L.  Blunt,  Scholarship  for  Anatomy  at  S.  Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

W.W.  Watts,  Hon.  Ll.D.  at  S.  Andrew’s  (500th  Anniversary). 

N.  R.  Boyd,  Second  Class  in  Final  Honour  School  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford. 

19x2  G.  E.  Jackson,  MacMahon  Law  Studentship,  Cambridge. 

E.  O.  Whitfield,  Choral  Exhibition,  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

E.  R.  Wood,  Modem  History  Scholarship  at  Downing 
College,  Cambridge. 

H.  S.  Bates,  Modem  History  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

E.  R.  Wood,  Modern  History  Scholarship  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

F.  H.  Woolliscroft,  Modern  History  Scholarship  at  Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  L.  Marriott,  The  Chancellor’s  Prize  for  Latin  Prose, 
Oxford. 

G.  C.  Cheshire,  Law  Fellowship  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

G.  R.  Ball,  2nd  Class  in  Natural  Science  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

J.  F.  Harris,  2nd  Class  in  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

G.  L.  Marriott,  First  Class  in  Literce  Humaniores,  Oxford. 

A.  L.  Blunt,  William  Tite  Scholarship  at  S.  Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

A.  L.  Blunt,  Peacock  Scholarship  at  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
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igi2  C.  H.  Fox,  Second  Class  in  B.Sc.  (Engineering),  London. 

S.  O’R.  Surridge,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford. 

1913  L.  G.  Harris,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

K.  R.  Evans,  Natural  Science  Exhibition  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

H.  G.  Williams,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  S.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

D.  J.  H.  Evans,  Modern  History  Exhibition  at  Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge. 

W.  C.  M.  Dundas,  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 

G.  D.  Gurnhill,  Second  Class  in  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 
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